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PREFACE 


Indian History, declared The Ttmes less than half a century ago, 
has never been made interesting to En'ghdi readers except by 
rhetoric Since then, the devoted work of a generation of scholars 
has thrown a flood of new light upon the subject, but the results 
of their investigations have been chiefly intended for the specialist. 
Enghsh people as a whole have been singularly blind to the 
significance of India’s contnbution to world'Culture; there has 
even been a positive distaste, bom of prcju^ce and apathy, for 
Indian spintual and asthctic values To-day, when India is once 
more emerging, with that persistent vitality which has been her 
characteristic through the ages, from edipsc, it is more than ever 
incumbent on us to realise the greatness of her past achievements 
m religion, politics, art and literature It is impossible to belittle 
or Ignore a culture which gave the world a religious teacher such 
as the Buddha, rulers like Asoka and Akbar, Kalidasa’s Sakuntali, 
the superb plastic masterpieces of S&nchl and Borobudur, the 
Ajanta frescoes, the South Indian bronzes, the Hindu temples of 
Onssa and the Mushm mosques and palaces of Hmdustan “If 
I were to ask mysdf,” wrote Max Muller, after a lifetime devoted 
to the study of Sansknt, "from what literature we here in Europe, 
who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of 
the Grceb and Romans, and one Semitic lacc, the Jewish, may 
draw that corrective which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner hfe more perfect, more universal— m fact, more human, 
I should point to India ’’ To write a riiort book on a vast subject 
is always a difficult task, involving as it docs the inevitable 
problem of what to select and what to reject The author’s object 
has been to avoid, as far as possible, a mass of detail and of 
unfamiliar names, always bewildering to the reader who is not 
acquainted with the subject already, and confine himself to those 
aspects especially sigraficant or distmcbve The Bntish penod 
about which much has been already wntten, has been only 
madentally touched upon, the mam theme of the book is the 
history of the Indian peoples 

It IS difficult to express obhgations to aU who have assisted by 
giving permission to use copynght passages and illustrations, but 
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ihe author wishes especially to convey his gratitude to the 
following.— The Secretary of State for India, The Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Soaety, The Dircctor-Gcncral of Archxology, 
India; The Indian Railways Bureau, The Government of 
Mysore; The India Soaety, The Director of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum; the Bntish Museum, the City of Bimungham Museum 
and Art Gallery, the Oxford University Press; the Cambndge 
University Press, Messrs Macmillan & Co , Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co ; Messrs George Allen & Unwin, Limited, Dr 
Ananda Coomaraswamy of the Museum of Fme Arts, Boston, 
Mass ; The Gounal of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Calcutta, Messrs Spink & Sons, Limited, and Mr Arthur 
Probsthain The maps and many of the text figures arc the work of 
Mr. C. O. Waterhouse of the British Museum Miss M Campbell 
has prepared the Inde\ Mr F Richter, O B £ , Secretary of the 
Royal India Soaety, and Mr P D Mehta have kindly read the 
proofs The author is mdebted to Mr K de B Codrmgton, 
Keeper of the India Museum, and to Lady Hartog, for thor kmd 
help msdeedng illustrations To the late Professor C G Sehgmaa, 
F R S , who was the General Editor of the Senes, bis obbgntiotts 
are not easily expressed in tvords. Professor SeHgnum was un- 
weaned in advice and cntiasm m every stage of the work 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH IMPRESSION 

It must be remembered that in this work, which was onginally 
wntten in 1937, the ivord India is used to denote the Indian sub- 
contment, now India and Pakistan Again I have to express my 
gratitude to Mr P D Mehta for his unwearymg help m revision, 
and to Itfr John Irwin of the India Museum for assistance over 
the plates 
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NOTE ON PRONUNCIATION 

The following hints may be useful for pronounang Indian 
names 

a as in cup 
a „ „ father 
® >1 M mate 
i » » fit 
i „ „ fret 
o „ „ mote 
u „ „ foot 
u „ „ boot 
ai „ „ might 
ch „ „ oAurch 

kh (Persian and Arabic) as in loJi 
In aspirated consonants, the A is pronounced separately 
Thus ph is sounded as in upkll There is no sound conesponddng 
to a m the English cat, and o is invariably long. Final a is very 
lightly sounded; r is rolled. The following gives the phonetic 
pronundadon of some familiar words 

Buddha pronounced Boodh 
Akbar „ Ukbur 

SaS „ Suttee 

Karma ,, Kurrma. 
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Chapter I 

GEOGRAPHY AND PRE-HISTORY 

The sub-contincnt known to ■western nations by the name of 
India is, roughly speaking, a gigantic rhomboid, with an area 
of about 1,575,000 square miles and a population of over 400 
millions This country is peopled by a large number of ethme 
groups in every stage of development, from the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the central forests to the highly raltured men of 
letters of its universities, speakmg a bewildering number of 
languages, and differing vnddy m physical appearance and 
sodal customs It would be inaccurate to apply the term ‘nation 
to anaent India “The people of Intu," says the Chinese traveUcr 
Hiuen Tsang, “call their coimtry by different names, according 
to the distnct ” Aryavarta m Sansknt and ICndustan or Hind in 
later dialects refer to ■the Gangetic plain; India was a term 
originally borrowed by the Greeks from the Persians, who applied 
It exclusively to the country ■watered by the Sindhu or Indus 
nver, the mhabitants of which ■were kno^wn as Indians or Hindus 
From time to time an Indian Napoleon arose who would tem- 
porarily knit this vast congeries of peoples into a coherent whole, 
and the Mogul Emperors even imposed a smgle offidal language, 
Pernan But it was reserved for her latest conquerors to introduce, 
not only a common tongue, but common political aspirations, 
the growth of which h^ been immensely facihtated by the 
opeiung-up of communications, the spread of education and the 
diffusion of western pohtical ideas This lack of national con- 
sciousness 15 perhaps the main reason why pre-Muhammadan 
India had no histonans Her vast literature contains no Herodotus 
or Thucydides, no Tadtus or livy; the very memory of her 
greatest ruler, the Emperor Asoka, vras forgotten, until European 
scholars at the beginnmg of the igth century laboriously recon- 
structed the story by piedng together the fragments winch had 
survived the ravages of time 

And yet through all this apparent diversity there runs an 
underlying unity. The conception of a national rdigion, it has 
been said, is the only germ to be found in ancient times of the 
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idea of Indian nationality. In spite of all differences of language, 
race and sect, from the Himalayas to Gape Comonn, the 
fundamental pnnaplcs of the Hindu religion hold their im- 
memorial sway over the vast majority of the population. These 
may be summed up as the almost umversal belief in the authority 
of the Vedas and the sacredness of the cow, the worship of the 
great gods Siva and Vishnu in thar innumerable aspects, and 
the insbtution of caste Caste, perhaps, more than any other 
feature, distinguishes India from the rest of the world Its 
vitality IS immense. It has survived the attacks of religious 
reformers from within, and hostile influences from without and 
even to-day shows few signs of decay Now, however, a fresh 
factor has appeared in the wave of nationalism which has swept 
over the sub-continent and has integrated the whole country into 
the two independent states of India (Bharat) and Pakistan. 
Whether caste will be able to survive the disintegrating impact of 
this new onslaught of western influences remains to be seen * 
The history of India is to a great extent determined by geo- 
graphical conditions To the north, she is shut off by the gigantic 
mountain-wall of the Himalayas, running along her northern 
frontier from A%haiiistan to Assam for 1,600 miles, and forming 
an almost impenetrable obstacle to intercourse with the rest of 
Asia except from the north-west Here the barrier is pierced 
where it turns southward by openings through which the Indus 
and Kabul nvers flow into India At the north-west angle is the 
Khyber pass, 3,400 feet above sea-level, wth the city of Peshtwar, 
the ancient Pushpapura, at its mouth South of this arc the 
Kurram, Tochi and Gumal passes, and the famous BolSn pass 
Between the Bolan pass and the sea, the Sind-Baluchistan 
boundary is formed by the Hall, Brajiui and Pab mountains; 
but these are much less formidable than the northern ranges; 
and there is a gap between their southern extremity and the coast 
TTirough the Khyber runs the road to Kibul Kabul, again, 
is the focus of a number of routes, running northwards to Balkh 
and Central Asia, and westwards to Herat, Meshed, and Asia 
Mmor, while through the Bolan the road reaches KandahSr, 
another great meetmg-place of ancient routes to Seistan and 
*TnAa, Pakutm and tba H'mI By Fcrcival Spear (1949), Chapter XIII 
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Fetsia All these approaches to India have played a decisive 
.part in her history. By them, from immemorial times, migrating 
tnbes, peaceful traders and conquering armies have poured over 
the Iranian plateau into the fertile plains lying beyond the 
mountains 

India &Ils into four main cul tur al divisions, each dominated by its 
nver systems These are the basms of the Indus and of the Ganges, 
the Deccan plateau, and Southern or peninsular India Rivers 
play an all-important part in Indian history, both as a means of 
communication and a source of water-supply; hence it is not sur- 
prising that so many of her earhest inhabitants settled along the 
banks of the great streams. The westernmost of these divisions is 
the alluvial plam watered by the Indus and its four tributaries, 
the Sutlej, the Rivf, the Chenab and the Jhelum, and hence 
known as the Punjab, or land of five nvers South of the confluence 
of these strea ms hes Smd, the land of the river Smdhu, the Vedic 
name for the Indus. A fact of which the histonan must not 
lose sight is the changes which have occurred in the course of 
tune in the beds of the Indian nvers Flowing as they do through 
soft, sandy banks, they have altered dieir channels many times 
in the course of history. The Sutlej, united with the Saraswati 
and Ghaggar, used to form a huge stream — the Hakra — ^whicb 
flowed tlnough what is now desert land in Bahawalpur. The 
Hakra only dried up in the r8th century. The modem Indus 
delta is of recent origm At one time the nver flowed into the 
Rann of Catch 

The Indus and Ganges basins are separated by the Thar, or 
Rajputana desert, and are hnked by a narrow corridor running 
between it and the Himalayas, r^ch roughly follows the course 
of the Jumna river This comdor, the undent Kurukshetra, has 
been happily named the cockpit of India, for here, owing to its 
strategic importance, the fate of the country has been dedded 
on innumerable occasions The Gangetic plain, watered by the 
Ganges and her great tnbutanes, the Jumna, the Chambal, the 
Gumti, the Gogra and the Son, with innumerable smaller streams, 
IS an immense, fertile tract, vflth an area of 300,000 square miVs 
and a breadth of go to 300 miles. Its vast natural resources and its 
great waterways have made it the scene of the most striking events 
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jn India’s history Along the banks of die Ganges many of the 
great Hindu empires of the past, wth their splendid cities, sprang 
up and flourished “Modier Ganges" is, above all, the sacred nver 
of India. Hardwar, where, nsing from an icy Himalayan cave she 
debouches into the plain, and Prayaga (Allahabad) where she 
joins her "twin" the Yamuna or Jumna, arc places of pilgrimage 
visited by milhons of pious Hmdus Not less holy is the venerable 
city of KSsi or Benares, upon her lower banks Near her mouth 
she IS joined by another mighty nver, die Brahmaputra or “Son 
of Brahma”, which flows through gigandc gorges, from the 
mountains of Tibet, to pass through Assam and Eastern 
Bengal. 

The southern boundary of the Gangcuc plain is formed by the 
Vindhya mountains and their offshoots These are sandstone 
rangtt, nsing to about 3,000 feet, and formerly clad with dense 
and impenetrable jungle, the Dandaranyaka or M a h al cantara of 
Vcdic and Epic days, beyond which the Aryan-speaking tribes 
found It difficult to penetrate These ranges form the nordiem edge 
of the Deccan plateau The Deccan, or South Land, is the most 
ancient part of India, and was once probably linked up with an 
Austral continent stretching fM to the eastward On the western 
side, the plateau tenmnates with the Western Ghauts or “stairs”, a 
steep mountain-wall running roughly parallel with the shores of 
the Arabian Sea for about 600 miles This has weathered into a 
number of flat-topped peaks, easily convertible into almost 
impregnable fortresses, which were desUned to play an important 
part in the history of the MarathS nation. The Ghauts shut off the 
Deccan from (he sea, and are pierced by occasional passes, 
which could only be surmounted in former days by pad,.-anima1s 
Farther south, however, is the all-important Palghat, or Gap of 
Coimbatore, about 20 miles broad, which leads from the Malabar 
Coast to the plains of the Carnadc On the eastern side, the 
Ghauts are much less steep and continuous, and the two ranges 
terminate in the lofty peaks of the Mlgin or Blue Mountains 
The rivers of the Indian pemnsula, with the exception of the 
TapQ and the Narbada, flow into the Bay of Bengal. The principal 
streams are the Mahanadi, the Godaveii and the Krishna, with 
their tnbutanes The Tungabadhra, the chief tnbutary of the 
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tUstna, IS usually looked upon as the southern boundary of the 
Deccan. Beyond lies the Tamil country; in the centre are the 
Cardamon Hills, but for the most part it consists of broad plains, 
tvatcred by the Pennar and KSveri rivers. Physical features have 
tended to isolate Southern India from the rest of the country, 
and it early devdoped a culture essentially its own 
Climatic conditions have played a large part in Indian history. 
The martial races have been chiefly bred in the dry, hilly distncts 
of the north-west and centre and the deserts of Rajpu^na, where 
a livelihood can only be ivrcstcd from the soil by intense effort, 
and, even then, has to be supplemented by raids upon more 
favoured neighbours; the fertile, low-lying plains of Bengal on 
the other hand have been inhabited by peaceful, unwarlike 
cultivators The destinies of a large part of the pemnsula depend 
to a considerable extent upon the seasonal rainfall brought by 
the monsoons, currents of mmsture-laden air which sweep across 
the country from the Arabian Sea from June to October. The 
heaviest preapitation occurs upon the Western Ghauts, where 
the ram-douds first strike upon the Indian coast, the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas north of Bengal, and the Assam Hills 
Here the rainfall amounts to over loo inches in the year, in the 
Deccan and the Delhi district it amounts to nearly 25 inches, or 
about the same as London. In Sind and the Rajpu&na desert. 
It is only five inches at the present day But it must be borne m 
mind that a senes of chmatic changes have taken place in Central 
Asia, including north-western India, which have matenally 
affected the course of history, as they brought about the migration 
of peoples from the desiccated areas in search of new pastures 
Pormerly, India was by no means as isolated as she is at present 
In what are now the and wastes of Baluchistan may be seen 
abundant traces of former cultivation; and Khotan, now a 
rainless desert, was the seat of a flourishing avihsation as late as 
the gth century A D Sind, now arid except where it is irrigated, 
was once densely populated, with an equable dimate and a fertile 
soil. The Indus valley seals exhibit rhinoceroses, elqihants and 

tigers, all inhabitants ^wdl-watered jungles, and unknown in Smd 

to-day The Arab faistonans speak of Smd as an oasis surrounded 
fay deserts, and as late as the i4di century, Timur lost his horses 
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at Multan owing to heavy rams Strabo"' speaks of the violent 
monsoon ram of the spring and early summer of 326 DC in the 
Taxila district, which hampered Alexander’s operations Man, by 
clearing forests, damming rivers and erecting irrigation works, has 
played Ills part in bnnging about these changes f 

Peninsular India is more dependent on the monsoon than the 
plains of the north, where the Indus and the Ganges and most 
of tlieir tributaries are fed by the pcnodic mclUng of the Hima» 
layan snows The nvers of the eentre and south have no such 
advantages, and dry up when the monsoon rains fail This 
formerly led to penodic famines, m which die death-rate was 
often appalhng These catastrophes arc now minimised by 
imgation works and by the opening up of communications, 
which enables the ready transfer of supplies to the affected 
district During the ramy season, in days when metalled roads 
were unknown and nvers unbridgcd, there was a general cessation 
from activities Wandenng bands of monks retired to their 
monasteries and armies went into wintcp-quartcrs until the 
Dasara fesUval in mid-October ushered m the commencement of 
the campaigning season 

There is evidence tiiat parts of India have been inhabited by 
human races from a remote lime Palicolithic and neolithic 
remains have been discovered as far apart as Bellary in Madras 
and MirzSpur in the United Provinces In the former district a 
neolithic potter’s workshop has been brought to hght. Near 
Tinmvcll/, prehistoric ccractcncs covenng large areas have been 
unearthed, and there is abundant evidence of ancient pearl and 
conch-sheU fisheries at the mouth of the Tamraparai nver, and 
of gold-workings, probably of neolithic origin, at Maski m the 
Nizam’s Domimons. At Mirzapur and other places, megalithic 
cemeteries, apparently of the iron age, have been discovered. 
Rude drawmgs in red pgment arc found on cave-walls in the 
Bellary and Wynaad distncts and other localides From the 
evidence, it appears that ncohthic man in southern India reached 

XV 690 IT 

tDcTorestation and malana arc two faclori which have played an important 
part in Indian history See F J RichaiJs, Geogr^bwa Fmtors tn Jwbm 
Axduohgy, Indian Anbquaiy, vol LXII (1933)1 P ^35 ff 
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a fairly advanced d^ce of civilisation. He knew the use of the 
potter’s wheel, and how to cut and hollow out timber and dress 
skins He made ornaments of conch-shell, pearls and gold beads. 
He cultivated crops in junglc-clcarmgs, and had domesticated the 
dog, ox and goat. In southern India, stone tools were replaced 
by iron; in the north, copper was employed, and the absence of a 
bronze age is conspicuous Finds of copper implements have been 
made from time to time At Gungeria in the Central Provinces, 
a hoard of over four hundred objects was discovered, includmg 
shouldered axes, harpoons, barbed spears and swords, and 
sdver lamina: * 

Many attempts have been made to present a reasonable con- 
spectus of In^an ethnology, but these have hitherto been 
hampered by an incomplete knowledge of the distribution of 
physical charactensUcs, and even more by a tendency to confuse 
ethnic type and language Lu^istic terms such as Dravidian 
and Aryan have been applied to ethnic units Recently, however, 
a German anthropologbt, Baron E von Eickstedt,t has evolved a 
coherent theory of Indian anthropology, which, there is reason 
to behevc, will with due additions as knowledge advances stand 
the test of future research. In von Eickstedt’s view, there are no 
Aryans and Dravidians, though there are Aryan and Dravidian 
languages and cultural usages 

Von Eickstedt considers the oldest stratum, gomg back to an 
early post-glacial penod, to have been a dark-skinned group 
akm to the early negroid stocks of Africa and Melanesia These 
Indo-Negrids once covered the whole peninsula; they were of 
two types, the one of smaller stature, more primitive and living 
in the forest, and the other of higher stature, more progressive 
and hvmg m the open country Next after them came another 
pnmmve stock, to which the Sakai of Malaya also belong, 
mduding the Veddas of Ceylon, die Irula of the Nilgins, the 
Fanycr of the Wynaad, and many other jungle tribes They came 
from the north, interpenetrated and gradually mingled with 


*Cambndgf Htsto^ aj India I pp 6i9'6i5 

ml ^datedt’s theones aie summarised in L K A Iyer’s Myson Tnibis 

(*935)i vol I, Chapter I They are cnbcised m the Caisns ofOiiui, 
‘93ii vol I m, p boa 
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die Indo-Negrids. Typically they are short, long-headed and 
rather broad-nosed, with wavy or curly hw, and are sometimes 
comparadvdy light-skinned The many peoples of this undent 
and rather pnmitive stock, rdated to the Australians, are 
essentially inhabitants of the forests and of that lovely semi-forest 
country known as park-land. To these people von Eickstedt gives 
the name Veddids, taken from one of its best-known memben. 
The Veddids fall into two suh-types, Mahds and Gondids. The 
Mahds represent the more primitive type of Vcddid. Some 
Mahds have a very dark skin, and it may be that types such as 
this owe some of their physical characteristics to an early mixture 
of N^jrito stock. The Veddids and the mixed stocks in which they 
preponderate stand in definite ethnic contrast to the other 


peoples and castes of India in face and physique. 

The second ethnic stock arc termed the Melanids Pre- 
senting a high degree of variation in physical characteristics their 
possible connections are too compheated for discussion here,* 
but they present two well-defined and clearly Hiffe ronriatwt 
gmups. The mam mass of the Melamds occupies the extreme 
Muth of India and northern Ceylon, where some twenty milling 
anuls belong to it Laying stress on the fact that ethnic type and 
^^;uage seldom emnade, von Eickstedt suggests that the 
Dravidian tongue of these southern Melanids was not thdr 
onginal speech, but was forced upon them from the north. Their 
own language was probably lost, though remnants may survive 
ammg the Malids Whether this is so or not, the northern origin 
0 the langu^c of the great mass of southern Dravidian-speaking 
Melanids accords wcU with the fact that the Brahui of Baluchistan 
^eak a Dravidian dialect, though differing utterly in physical 
rter from the Tamils The second Melanid group occu- 
pie toe north-eastern portion of the Deccan higWandi^ and 
of tnbes best known as Munda Among the 
pfeSu ^ Nagpur 


‘>f Vt?^*®** that dwy are an eastern extension 

produced The ^ '“dudes the Mediterranean Race which 

Society ofSSol ^*,9^7 ^ 
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The last racial wave which forced its way into India at an early 
date consisted of the Aryan-speaking Indids “Their advance 
along the rivers and nver-plains of tlic fertile and open valleys 
is even to-day dearly to be recognised. It was rendered even 
more rapid by the slow drying-up, in the post-glacial period, of 
the lakes which had covered Iran. . . The quickly advancing 
proto-Indids, aJIcr taking possession of the central Deccan, broke 
through the Gondids and Indo-Negnds of the Eastern Ghauts by 
way of the Godavcrl and Krishna nvers, and thereby separated 
the Indo-Negnds into a northern wing (Kolids) and a southern 
wmg (Melanids), and then spread tlicmsdvcs over die eastern 
coastal plains.” Yet despite the many immigrant waves from the 
north, the remains of the old Indo-Ncgnd races of the plains have 
maintained themsdves in the south lands even to the present day, 
indeed, the last great wave from the north was not quite able to 
reach this area, so that the North Indids, widi associates of other 
stocks who brought with them their Aryan speech and pastoral 
culture, only pardy succeeded m penetrating Southern India 
“For the most part they remained caught in the racial fi3tcr of the 
Deccan, the southern end of which, m Mysore, can even to-day 
be sharply distinguished from the Tamil Soudi ” The distnbution 
of the Indids extends from Central Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
to the Ganges valley and the Central Deccan There arc scattered 
groups m the Narbada valley and Mysore, and other territones 
occupied by Veddid peoples; in Orissa, Bengal, the Ganges- 
Jumna-Doab and other locahdes, well-marked local types have 
arisen through the absorption of elements from neighbouring 
non-Indid groups 

The main b^y of the Indids now occupy cast-central and 
south-central India The great majonty are of the physically 
smaUcr and more refined type called “Graal-Indids” by von 
Eickstedt, but besides these ^cre is a taller, coarser boned type, 
found especially among the more northerly groups This type is 
distinguished biy relatively thick bps and by a strong growth 
hmr, especially of the beard. These are the “North Indids. 
They are to be found in the Doab m the upper social strata an 
“espeaally among the mihtary castes, and represent the mam 
body of the population of the entire Puiyab, where the Sikhs orm 
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one of thdr most characteristic groups. From here they spread out 
towards Afghanis t a n and Kashmir, and arc well represented in 
Rajputana, where the Rajputs constitute an extremely well- 
characterised caste type, they are not infrequently to be recognised 
in mixed peoples of the MarathU area, and finally tiiey arc also 
to be found . . in Mysore “* Even the Tamil country and Malabar 
are not quite free from thdr influence, though in the south only 
a sin^e people, the Todas of the Nilgiris, have maintained them- 
selves really pure, an isolated remnant of an old north-Indid 


pastoral group 

We now come to what may be described as one of the most 
important discoveries of modem archseology.f Mysterious seals, 
beanng pictographic signs in an unknown script, had been 
discovered at Harappa in the Montgomery District of the Punjab 
many years ago, but it was not until igaa that Mr R. D Bancqi, 
while svorkbg on a and century Buddhist stupa at Mobenjo-daro, 
85 miles south of Larkhana in Smd, came across the remains of 


a great prehistonc city belonging to the chalcolithic age. This was 
excavated under the auspices of Kr John Marshall, the Director- 
Generd of Archaxilogy, with surprising results. The town is 
wifi laid out Its streets are at right angles, running due north 
and south and east and west The main street, which is 33 
^ wide, has been traced for over half a mile and is unpaved. 

side roads are about half this uridth The buildings arc of 
burnt Wck set in mud mortar No stone is used and the absence 
ot any land of ornamentation is conspicuous The window and 
floors open upon the mam street, and it was probable that some 
ww several storeys high, with flat roofs An unusual feature of 
houses K the presence of bathrooms, and also of an elaborate 
SS “ 'Advance of anything known in 

wS dram pipes and receptacles 

with the street drain or gutter 
" We public baS, 39 
uater-tiaht^** been unearthed This bath, which was rendered 
bghti w provided with steps leading down to the water, 

Eidetedt, ni,p 3S 
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a promenade, and compartments for the bathers Ingenious 
arrangements for filling and emptying it are provided Just to the 
south of the bathroom is a large building, over two hundred feet 
long and one hundred feet wide, which may have been the 
royal palace 

The inhabitants were highly artistic, and the numerous 
objects found in the course of excavation tlirow a flood of light 
upon their soaal customs and habits The most numerous 
arc the remarkable steatite seals or amulets, of which large 
numbers have been collected Thar precise use is unknown, but 
the fact that they arc perforated at the back suggests that they 
were worn round the neck on a stnng They arc beauofully 
carved and glazed, the commonest objects represented on them 
are a magnificent Brahminy bull, and a “unicorn” (perhaps the 
unis ox seen in profile), whi<^ appears to be eating out of a manger. 
Tigers, dephants, rhinoceroses, short-homed bulls, antdopes, 
buffaloes, and the ghanal or fish-eating crocodile also figure on 
the seals, but the absence of the cow and horse are significant 
Many of the seals bear bnef inscnpbons m a pictographic senpt 
which still remains undeaphered It is probable that they give the 
names of the owners Besides the seals, a number of figures m 
steatite, day and limestone have been discovered One of these 
shows a man with narrow eyes, thick bps and flat nos^ a short 
abundant beard and a clean-shaven hp (Plate I) His hair is con- 
fined by a fillet, and he wears a shawl or robe ornamented with a 
trefoil pattern similar to that found on some of the pottery Small 
figuimes of burnt day, induding some charming children’s toys 
in the shape of various birds and beasts, a toy cart, and an animal 
which moves its head, have been discovered in great numbers 
The pottery is fine and vaned It was turned on the fast lathe, 
and a vanety of beautifully shaped speamens have been found, 
f prliiiiing large storage jars, flat basins with a high foot, and 
cylindrical and pomted bases Spouts and handles are very rare. 
The pottery is usually coated wth a shp of red ochre, often so 
liiglil y burnished diat it has the appearance of Chinese lacquer 
Very often it is ornamented with a pattern of concentric cirdcs 
in black, and occasionally with figures of trees, birds and 
nnimalii Some of the pottery is ornamented with day knobs this 
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knobbed ware is unique in India Faience was used for bracelets, 
statuettes and beads 

The Indus valley folk were skilled metal-workers They em- 
ployed gold, silver, lead and copper, and knew how to make 
bronze The finest speamen of their bronze work is an adze, 
about ten inches long, with a socket for a handle Beakers 
were made of copper, silver or lead, these were either beaten or 
cast. Saws, chisels, knives, razors and other metal implements 
have been discovered, but the weapons (copper spearheads, 
arrowheads and swords) are of an inferior qu^ity, and suggest 
that the users were unwarhke m their habits The are perdue 
process of casting was practised, and an exquisite httle bronze 
figure of a danang girl is an almost perfect piece of work (Fig 2) 
Jewellery, in the shape of bangles and ne^aces, was commonly 
worn, and the latter consisted of beads of jadeite, lapis-lazuli, 
amazomte and gold Weights and scales suggest an advanced 
state of civilisation Among amusements, dancing to the accom- 
paniment of the drum, marbles and some kind of game played 
with a marker board and pieces appear to have been practised 

Much light IS thrown by the discovenes upon the rehgion of 
the Indus valley The most common object of worship appears to 
have been the Mother Goddess, whose cult was spread all over Asia 
Mmor She is represented m numerous pottery figurmes, and on 
seals and amulets Another goddess appears as homed, and in 
association with a sacred pipal tree (Fig 4} A horned three-faced 
god, who IS represented upon one of the seals in a seated attitude, 
surrounded by ammals, has been identified with the Indian 
Siva-Mahadeva (Fig 3), and this hypothesis is strengthened by the 
discovery of representations of the Lingam, the symbol of Siva 
Whether the ammals represented on the seals were obj’ects of 
worship is unknown, but conspicuous among them is the bull, the 
Nandi of later times, and Siva’s vahan or vehicle (Fig x) 

Vanous bunal ntes seem to have been in use^ perhaps by 
different stocks or tnbes At Mobenjo-daro, the absence of a 
cemetery seems to pomt to cremation, but a laige burial-ground 
has been found at Harappa The ashes were sometimes placed 
in urns; at other times unbumt bones were collected and buried 
in jars 
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The Indus valley culture was widely distributed Harappa and 
Mohcnjo-daro arc 400 mUes apart, and numerous sites have been 
located all along the Indus, as far as Hyderabad, more than too 
tnilrg to the south; in Baluchistan and the Makran, 150 miles 
to the west, and as far north as Rupar on the Sutlej at the 
foot of the Sunia hills Exammation of the skeletal remains show 
that the people were of a mixed race, the Mediterranean being 
the preponderating type. The skulls agree with those found at 
A 1 Ubaid and Kish, and belong to a dolichocephalic people. This, 
together with some general resemblances between pottery, beads, 
tools and weapons, suggests that the Indus valley folk were an 
intrusive stock, who shared a common ancestry with the 
Sumerians, no doubt they found a more pnmitive race already 
m possession of the country when they entered it, and, as 
usually happens, inter-married with the earlier inhabitants, and 
to some extent absorbed their customs Recent discoveries of 
pottery seem to show that they came by way of the Mula pass 
and the coastal road which runs through Las Bela and the 
Makran and crosses the Hab near Karachi * But they were no 
mere immigrants they developed a type of avilisation which 
was characteristically Indian The date of Mohenjo-daro is 
approximately settled by the discovery of what is undoubtedly 
an Indus valley seal at Tel-Asmar, in a stratum which may 
be dated ana 2500 B G Other finds of Mesopotamian origin 
m Smd and ma versa confirm this Allowmg for the building 
of the successive aties at Mohenjo-daro, we may perhaps date 
their amval at about one thousand years earlier. More we cannot 
say until a due is found to the pictographs This will perhaps be 
prowded by the discovery of a bihngual seal; ive shall then be 
able to decide whether the language spoken in the Indus valley 
was of Sumenan on^n or not 

What caused the do^vnfall of the Indus Valley culture? A 
vanety of explanations have been offered — desiccation, an 
alteration m the bed of the Indus,' epidemic disease, or invasion. 
We infer firom the evidence that the inhabitants were a peace- 
ful folk, whose great wealth must have offered a tempting prey 
to the wild tribes from the hills, and there are reasons for 

* Memoirs, Archseological Survey of India, No 48, p 153 ff 
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thinkiiig that MohcnjcMlaro was sacked and the inhabitants put 
to the sword. Groups of skeletons, including women and children, 
have been found, some in a large room, others at die foot of a 
staircase leading down to a wdl, and others agam in a street 
Their contorted attitudes suggest that they met a violent death 
It seems probable that the invaders who sacked Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa were the Indo-Aryans, and that the Indus valley 
folk were the Dasas or Dasyu of the Rig Veda, described in the 
next chapter. There is evidence that this took place about 
1500 B c , when the Indus avilization was on the wane 

NOTE ON THE INDUS VALLEY CULTURE 
Since the above tvas wntten, extensive researches by Professor Stuart Piggot 
{Ptthuteru Mum, 1959), and Sir Mortimer Wheeler (The Indus CsmlK^m, 
1953), have leveled that the Indus Valley culture extended fiom Rupar at 
the itot of the Simla hills, to the Arabian Sea 300 miles west of Karachi, with 
twin capitals at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro The portrait on Plate 1 may be 
that of a pnestJong of the latter After their saek by the Aryan tnfaetmen, 
the Indus Valley folk, who, according to the Rev H Hecas S J , were proto- 
Dravidians, appear to have emigrated to Southern India, leaving bdund them 
a linguistic "island” m the modem Brahmu Father Heras daims that the 
Indus pwtographs are m the Tamil language, and pioiesses to have found a 
clue to them 
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We know httle about the earlier habitat of the tribes who entered 
India from the North-West about 2000 B C , and theories, 
which located their ong^nal home in south-eastern Europe, 
Central Asia, or even the Arctic Circle, have mostly been 
abandoned They were based on die erroneous assumption that 
identity of language denotes identity of race. These tnbes, to 
which von Eickstedt gives the generic tide of Indtds, spoke of 
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themsdves as Arya or Kinsmen, and the country m which they 
later setded as Aryavaita They appear to have been a com- 
paraUvdy fair (“wheat-coloured”) folk, widi long heads, straight 
noses, well-devdoped foreheads, and a high faaal an^e The 
rdaUGwhip of their language to others of the Indo-European 
stock is dearly shown by the structure of the verbs and nouns, 
and the names of numerals and fundamental olgects It is 
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interesting to note that islands of Aryan speech have been du- 
covered in various pails of Asia Minor, as far west as at Boghaz 
Kcui in Glicia, the capital of the ancient Hittitcs. The kings of the 
Mitanni in the upper Euphrates invoked Aryan deities to witness a 
treaty made in 1400 B.C Tlie Kassitcs (e. 1600 B.G ), dwelling 
between Iran and Chaldea, used Aryan place-names The kinship 
of the Aryas who entered the Punjab with the inliabitants 
of the Iranian plateau is shown by the close resemblance between 
their language and sacred books They came, not like the later 
invaders, but as immigrant tribes, bringing witli them their 
wives and families, their flocks and herds Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador who visited Northern India in the 3rd century 
B.G , says that the people were in old times nomads, “like the 
Scythians who do not plough but wander about in thdr wagons.”* 
However, they quickly settled down and Icamt to cultivate 
barley, which is sbll the staple crop in Afghamstan and the valleys 
of the Himalayas | Successive waves of immigrants followed one 
another at considerable intervals; they retained their tnbal 
organisations and were probably of mixed ongin One of their 
customs was to employ bards to celebrate the deeds of their 
kmgly leaden and sing the praises of their gods To these tnbal 
lays, which were handed down from father to son in the families 
in which they were composed, we owe our knowledge of their life 
and customs Gollecbvdy they arc known as tlie Rig Veda, and 
they will be desenbed in the succeeding chapter. 

From the mention of the Kublia or Kabul, the Suvastu or 
SwSt (the river of fair dwdhn^), the Knimu or Kurram, and the 
Gomad or Gumal (the nver abounding in cows), it seems that the 
tribes were at one time setded in Eastern Afebanistan A later 
hymn, “m praise of the nvers” (R V x 75), shows them dotted 
about in various communities stretching Crom the Kabul nver 
as far as the upper Ganges It has been conjectured that the bulk 
of the hymns, with their vivid descnptions of the mountains and 
the bunting of the monsoon, were composed in the Brahmavarta, 

*Arnaii, /mMs, Chapter VII 

tThe hymns of the Rig Veda (VII 67, 10, X 154, a) contain references to 
reaping barley (yaBa), which show that at the time that they were composed, 
the tnbes had passed firom the pastoral and nomadic to the agncuUural stage 
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the Vedic Holy Land in the Ambala district, raAer than *c 
Th^l no reference in the Kg Veda to the Ugcr or the 
rlictos. so femiliar to the inhabitants of the 
tS^2nt.the«beast with ahand," had not yet been domestt- 
t:5TSielbn. nowall but extinct save in 
wcfl-knoivn. Rice, destined to become the staple food, is abo as 


^"m^comco, however, did not enter India «noPPOS«i- 
As they slowly advanced in an easterty direction, impelled. p«- 
haps, by pressure from later arrivals, they came into cornet 
vfifli flic earlier inhabitants.- These are desenbed as short in 
stature, swarthy and noseless, ivith ugly features and voracious 
appetites. They practised phallic rites, wWch filled the Aryan- 
speaking tribes with abhorrence, and they arc contemptuoufly 
spoken of in the Vedas as Dasyu or slaves. There k evidence, 
however, that the Dasyu, though shorter and less warlike than 
thor opponents, ivere probably more civilised. The)' dwelt in 
casfles and strong cities in considerable luxury, and were credited 
with magical powers. We do not know who these Dasyu were, 
but Haddon remarks that from the descriptiODS given of them in 
the Vedas might be compiled a fairiy accurate anthropolopcal 
definition of certain Vedihd tribes of to-day.f 
The first duty rf the tnbal leaders was to drive back the 
Dasyu, the enemies of the “Aryan colour,” and this they did with 
die ferodty of the American pioneers in their struggles i^asnst 
the Redskins The Vedic hymns constantly refer to the wars 
between Ihvodasa, the ruler of the tribe of the BhSratas, and the 
Dasyu prince Sambara. Gradually, however, flie contest became 
less fierce. The Aryan-speakbg conquerors intermarried with 
the Dish or female slaves whom they had captured, and the 
offipting fijrmed a mixed race, who adopted many of the customs 
of thdr mothers. The tribes were constantly at war among 
j tiiemselves, like the RfijpGts of later days, and they even made 
« alliances vdth the Dasyu i^mnst thor foes. As time went on, the 
Indo-Aryans, like the Normans m England, became absorb^ in 


^ *Ricc u fint mentioned m the Atharvn Veda (jv, 34P5, etc.). 

^ ^ p 4 It « probahle that they ■were the Indus Valley folk, 

vote the end of the previous chapter ) 
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the population of the country, though they left behind them 
indelible traces of their influence The very considerable diver- 
gcnacs between the religion of the Vedas and later Hinduism 
cannot be accounted for merely by development; they arc due to 
the pre-Aryan element wluch came to the surface in the fusion of 
the two cultures * 

The Vedas throw a flood of light upon the soaal organisation 
of tlic Aryan-speaking tribes The unit was the family, which 
inhabited a common dwelling, shared its possessions and wor- 
shipped at a common hearth Tlic head of the family was the 
father, a real “despot” (dama-pah) or house-lord, thcpalnapaleslat 
over his wfc, his daughters, his sons and their families was 
almost absolute At his death, the property was divided Women 
held a high place in society, the wife was mistress of the house, 
shared m the sacniices, and ruled over the slaves and female 
members of the family A Vcdic marriage hymn (R V x 85) 
shows how lofty was the ideal of wedlock The wife was addressed 
m the follomng terms 

Free from the evil eye;, thy husband hurtmg not. 

Kind to our beasts, be friendly, full of cncigy, 

Bear heroes, love the gods, and live m happiness. 

Bung welfare to our bipeds and our quadrupeds 
The bndc was adult, and child mamage was not practised 
Polygamy seems to have been unknown, and mamage was 
regarded as a sacrament The bndegroom, taking the bndcs 
hand, repeated the verse (R V x 85), “I claqi thy hand fw 
happiness, that thou mayest reach old age vdth me thy husband ’ 
At the conclusion of the weddmg ceremony, the husband 
p o Tnfi^ out to his wife the star Dhruva, and exhorted her to be as 
steadfast as it was The wedded couple departed to their new 
h n*"** m a car decked with flowers and drawn by white bulls, 
hearing in a pot firc from die husband’s family hearth The 
wife’s duties were to gnnd the com, prqiare and cook her 
husband’s food and wait upon him at meals, clean the pots and 
pans, smear the floor with cowdung, and above all to bear hun 

•See E Gilbert Slater, 7 & DroBiAm Element m Indum Qilture (tgai) 
...An. - holds that Hinduism is mainly Dravidian in ongm, and connci 
caste to be a Dravidian institution (p 150 ff) 
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a son to cany on the family rites At about cigjit, the boy was 
duly invested iwth the sacred cord of consecrated munja grass, 
tied over the left shoulder and under the nght arm. The officiating 
pnest whispered in his ear the Gayatri mantra or formula (R V ill. 
62, 10) 


Dhiyoyo nah praehodayat 

“Let us meditate on the cvcdlcnt glory of the Sun, the God. may 
He enlighten our understanding” He was now iniDated as a 
“t\Mce-bom,” and entered upon the duties and responsibilities 
of his caste 

A group of families constituted the village (grama) which was 
die unit of oiganisaDon Here they dwelt with their serfi and 
servants, their flocks and herds The village was, like the Indian 
village of to-day, a Uttle republic, with its headman and here- 
ditary officers, and its stretch of common pasturcland Oxen 
were used for ploughing and drawing carts The wealth of a 
man was reckoned by the number of cows he possessed Sheep, 
goats, oxen and dogs were domesticated Horses were probably 
only kept by the wealthy and were harnessed in chanots rather 
than ndden Barley Qvipa), various kinds of millet, wheat, 
entls and sesamum, were cultivated, thus providing both 
wnter and summer crops A primitive kind of imgaDon came 
early into use Ploughing, sowng and reaping, dairywork, 
tanmng, spinning wool and weavmg and dyeing cloth, working 
m wood, copper and gold, and mabng hoes, plough-shares and 
other agncultural implements were, then as now, the usual 
w age oixupations Silver and iron were apparently unknown 
the flesh of the cow, was consumed at weddings 
d other festtvals, otherwise, as to-day, no doubt the diet nor- 
^Uyconsi^ of parched barley, unleavened cakes, vegetables, 
preparauons of milk An intoxicating 
go, isnlled from gr.iin and known as sura, was drunk 
'T constructed of wood, with mud walls and 
was grass aothing 

Ss ® 

. and a shawl or cloak over the shoulder The hair was 
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carefully dressed and combed, and car-rings and necklaces 
were worn 

The Indo-Ar)'ans wcic inveterate gamblers, and a pathebe 
hymn in the Rig Veda (x 34) describes the unhappy plight of the 
ruined gamester 

My wife rejects me, and her mother hates me, 

The gamester finds no pity for his troubles 
No better use can I see for a gambler, 

Than for a costly horse, worn-out and aged 

The hymn ends witli an excellent piece of advice* 

"Flay not with dice, but cultivate thy cornfield, 

Enjoy thy nehes, deemmg them suflicicnt. 

There arc thy cows, there is tliy wife, O Gambler'” 

This counsel Savitar the noble gives me 

Ghanot-racing was a favourite sport of the higher classes, and 
other amusements were archery and hunting Dancing was also 
popular The drum and a number of stnng and wind instruments 
were used, music is one of India’s most ancient arts Listening 
to bardic reatations at festivals and sacniiccs was another 
favountc recreation 

The head of the Indo-Ar>'an tnbe was the Raja or King Tho 
King, surrounded by his nobles {rdjanya), and mounted in his 
chariot, led his people in war The nobles, like the Homcnc 
Greeks, wore armour, and fought from chanots wth bow, 
sword and spear, the commons went on foot and used a\cs, 
lances and slings, or tlircw rocks The king’s power was not 
absolute As with all the Indo-European peoples, he had to wm 
for his acts the approval ofthc popular assembly (sabkS) consisbng 
of the males of fighting-age, who, no doubt, ratified his election m 
the first instance The kmg was the administrator of justice, the 
punishment for murder was the payment of blood-money, whic 
vaned according to status of the victim, the fine for the slaughter 
of a man of high rank might be a hundred cows, paid to the dea 
man’s relatives The death penalty docs not appear to have been 
mflicted Thieves were put m the stocks, and an insolvent debtor 
might be sold into slavery Minor cases, cnmmal and avil, were 
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doubtless settled by die village coundl according to custom. An 
important person was the Sunily priest [punl^), vdio, like the 
Brahnun d[ later days, was the long’s coundllor. He composed 
hymns in praise of fah patron’s exploits, and invokii^ the &vour 
of the goth upon lum. For this he was munificently rewarded; 
many of the Vedic hymns were composed for the purpose of 
prainng the generodty of the royal patron to his bard. 

The rudiments of die caste system may be traced in the later 
Vedas. The dividon into three dasscs or social groups die 
Brahnuns or priests, the Kshatriyas or warriors, and the Vaisyas or 
eddvatots, goes back to very early dmes. A dmilar dasafi^on 
ensted among die Iranians, and traces of it are found in early 
Greece and Rome; it is based upon a natural disttibndon of 
functions. To these the Indo-Aryans added a fourth class, dis- 
tinguished by its colour; these were the SGdras or serfs, the des- 
cendants d the aborig^al inhabitants, who were not admitted 
widnn the pale of Aryan sodety. The origin of the “four Vamas” 
or groups d castes is allegoiicatly described in a late Vedic hymn 
(^y.x. go) which tdlshow, when Parusha,thcPrimeval Man, was 
*acrificed, the Brahmins arose from his head, the Kshatriyas from 
^ anns, the Vaisyas from his thi^ and the Sudras from his feet, 
ut in Vedic times, the n^d barriers between the castes had not 
yrt ansen. The Kshatn^ could become a priest and am versa; 

King, though a vrarrior, exercised certain priestly funedons. 
rhe author d one of the hymns (R.V. ix. i la, 3) says: "I am a 
composer of hymns, my fiithcr is a physidan, my mother grinds 
^ on a Stone. We are all engaged in different occupations.” 
«*w«xdimveness started with the Brahmins, who claimed a 
monthly rf religious rites The lower orders imitated their social 
by fonmng similar exduave groups, founded to a great 
on ^padon. Occupadonal castes resembled the guilds of 

Si? ^ fio™ 

mfaadi^*^ castes m a number of ways; one was fixim 
the IS the explanadon ^ven by the authors of 

as theSr?^’ ^ reformed religious sects, sudi 

mam tended to become castes, as did 

es like die Ghjan on admisnon mto the fold of 



Knduism The claim to form a national or military caste is made 
^ peoples with strongly marked individuality like the Rajputs or 
Marathas 

^ Thus the caste system has many blended aspects, raaal, rdi- 
gious and occupational A caste is defined by one of the greatest 
authondes on the subject as “a collection of families or groups of 
families, bcanng a common name winch usually denotes or is 
assoaated with a mythical ancestor, human or divine; professing 
to follow the same calling; and rcgaidcd by tliose who arc compe- 
tent to give an opmion as fornung a single homogeneous com- 
munity. A caste is almost invariably endogamous in the sense that 
a member of the large circle denoted by the common name may 
not marry outside the arde, but within this arde there are 
usually a number of smaller arclcs, each of which is also endo- 
gamous * A man must marry within his caste, but outside the 
gotra or clan to which he bdongs f At present the four original 
Varnas arc split up into thousands of water-tight castes and sub- 
castes, which constitute a phenomenon unique in the history of 
civilisation The members are not necessarily debarred from any 
particular trade, excepting sudi as involve ceremonial defilement, 
or any set of bcheis ivithin those accepted by all Hindus, such as 
the acceptance of the authority of the Vedas and reverence for 
Brahmins But every caste has its own dhama or set of rules, 
violation of which involves a number of penalties, or even 
expulsion Caste for the Hmdu is part of the Dmnc Order of the 
Uraverse, a man’s caste is determined bv his conduct in a previous 
existence 

The Aryan religion consisted in the worship of the Devas or 
Shimng Ones, cdestial beings who dwdt in the firmament Of 
these, the chief was Dyaus-pitar {Zs6e, Jupter), the Sky 
Father, though he later gives way to Vanina, the god of the 
“wide expanse” of sky and ocean Varuna in some of his aspects 

*SirH Ruley, in/B0 Gaz ^ 7 iicfta(i 9 o 8 }, I 311 The problem of the origin 
of caste and the conflicting theories on the subject arc examined in Chapter VI 
of that work V A Smith Histay qf India, p 35) regards the grouping 

of the castes (Jolt) mto the four orders (varna) as a later pncstly fiction 

fA gain (literally “herd”), like the Latin gau, is a group descended from a 
common ancestor, usually a Rishi or legendary saint 
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lesembles die Hebrew Jehovah. He is fhe omnisdent ruler of 
die universe, the guardian of reli^on and morality. 

Whoever moves or stands, who glides in secret, 

Who seeks a hiding>place, or hastens from it, 

What thing two men may plan in secret couned, 

A third. King Vanina, perceives it also. 

Although I chmbed the farthest heaven, dedng, 

I should not there escape die Monarch’s power; 

From Heaven his spies descending hasten hidier, 

With all thdr thousand eyes the world surveying. 

Whate’er exists betweoi die earth and heaven. 

Or both beyond, to Vanina lies open. 

The wmkings of each mortal eye he numben, 

He wields the Umversc, as dice a player {A.V iv. i6) 

With Varuna are assodated other cdcsdal dddes — the Sun 
under his vanous names (Surya, Savitri, Mitra), who dnves daily 
across the sky in his seven-horsed chariot (Fig. 5), and his beauti- 
ful i^sort, Ushas (Aurora, who inspires some of the 

wdicst of the Vedic hymns Issuing from the gateway of the East, 
uke a bndc adorned for her husband, she looks down upon the 
fribes of men, gomg about didr daily work: 


Now Heaven’s Daughter has appeared before us 
A maiden shming in resplendent garments 
Thou sovran lady of all earthly treasury 
Auspiaous Dawn, shme here to-day upon us. 

lu the sky’s framework she has gleamed with brightness: 

1 he goddess has cast off the robe of darkness. 

ousmg the world from sleep, with ruddy horses, 

Dawn m her weU-yoked chariot is amving. (R.V. 1. 1 13) 


ludiM however, appears to have been Indra, the 

anwA/4 ® wamor, who rides in his war-chanot, 

hatdes aeainst worshippers in their 

of the exhilarating quaffing huge cups 

exhUarating soma-juice which they offer to him. His 
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pared, accompanied by elaborate ntual, an intoxicating dnnk, 
which was consumed sacramentally and oiTcred to the gods.* It is 
Amnta, the nectar of immortahty, and a whole book of the 
I Rig Veda is devoted to hymns in praise of it Its exhilarating 
effects were supposed to exalt the participator to the gates of 
heaven Soma was mystically identified with the moon, who 
controls vegetation, and whose cup is for ever fillmg and emptying, 
as he waxes and wanes These are only a few of the many in- 
habitants of the Vedic pantheon, which is peopled by numerous 
celestial beings, most of them persomfied natural phenomena 
Rivers, too, were worshipped, and their praises sung by the 
Vedic seers The gods protect men from the demons of drought, 
disease and famine, and give them ram m due season, sons and 
daughters, flocks and herds and crops They arc benevolent and 
truthful, rewarding nghteousness and hating lies, deceit and 
dishonourable dealings In later Vedic literature, a deeper and 
more philosophical note begins to creep in The gods are only 
aspects of the One who underhes all phenomena "The True 
IS One, though the wise call Him by many names ’* (R V 1 64) 
And behind all the gods hes Rita, the Moral Law, unswerving 
and changeless, the Avaymi of the Greeks, which even they 
cannot violate or alter These "obsUnate quesuonings” find their 
final expression in the magnificent Creation Hymn (R V x lag), 
the earliest specimen of Indo-Aryan philosophical thought 


Nor Aught nor Nought existed, yon bnght sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above 
What covered alP What sheltered'’ What concealed'* 
Was It the water’s fathomless abyss’ 

There was not death— yet was there nought immortal. 
There was no confine betwixt day and mght. 

The only One breathed breathless by itself. 

Other than It there nothing smee has been 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 


•Some has been doubtfuUy identified as a plant of the 
AeS ^us It has been Suggested that it was or Indmn hemp, 

sbll widely used as «i intoxicant 
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In gloom protbund—an ocean without Kgjit— - 
The genn that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat 

Who knows the secret? Who proclaimed it here? 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang? 

The Gods themsdves came later into bebg — 

Who knows from whence this great creation sprang? 
He from whom tlus great creation came. 

Whether His will created or was mute. 

The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven. 

He knows it— or perchance even He knows not* 


The Vcdic gods, unlike those of the Grceb and later Hindus, 
were never very clearly anthropomorphiscd. It is true that th^ 
have some human attributes; diey cat, drink, drive thdr chariots 
tod consume offerings, but as is said of one of them, “his sound 
is heard, but his form is unseen ” No temples and no images 
form part of Vedic worship The ntual was performed on a cleared 
tod levelled space of ground, winch was spread widi the sacred 
grass and served as an altar. The sacnfidal &e was Idndled with 
^ foe-stick, and nearby was the stone Soma'-press. The &c was 
fed with clarified butter, milk, gram and cakes were offered, 
tod on occasion, rams, oxen and horses were sacrificed. The 
was pressed with elaborate ritual, dButed vdfo milk, 
dn^. Meanwhile, the officiatmg priest (kotn) chanted 
i^es from the Veda, while a host of assistants or servers 
Permed their offices The ntes, simple at fim, became 
^ stereotyped as time went on. The ritual 
wnii?,? ^ '»™ed out with meticulous care, as a slip 
of sacrifice invalid, and it was made the subject 

to Brahmin families whose duty it was 

^ the funeral pyre, accompanied 
mr2!!f right hand of the 

K^triya S^^‘{^*'"'^»®'^®hi.hisbowifhewcrea 
ya, his goad if he were a Vaisya. m wfe sat beside 

Waller, a^fnm a German WorkAt^ I. ya 
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him, until slic was called away with the words, ‘'JR.ise up, O 
woman, into the world of the living"* The pyre ivas then 
kindled with lire from the family hearth, and the hymn for the 
dead, “Go forth, go forth, upon the patte of old” (R,V x. 14}, 
was chanted While the flames consumed the body, the relatives 
sat and discoursed upon pious subjects, they then returned 
homeward in procession, the youngest leading The bones were 
collected, washed and buried in an urn Vcdic ideas of life after 
death were as vague as tliosc of the Homcnc Greeks The soul 
departed to “the fathers," where it was received by Yama, the 
first man to die and now King of the dead, and rewarded or 
punished according to its deeds As in the Homeric poems, 
the spint of the pious warrior reposes under shady trees, quaffing 
the heavenly Soma with the gods to the sound of music On the 
other hand, the imchaste, the liar and the unrighteous are 
hurled into a bottomless pit f The later doctrine of trans- 
migration had not yet appeared 
The two great Indian epics, the Mahdbharata and the BdmSjfma, 
give us a vivid picture of hfb and manners in the post-Vedic age. 
The Mahibhirattt or great story of the sons of BbSrata, which has 
the unenviable distinction of being the longest poem in the 
world, consists in its present recension of 100,000 couplets Ihi. 
original kernel was about one-fifth of this At the time it was 
composed, the Indid peoples had pushed eastward, and were 
settled m the Dofib betivecn the Ganges and the Jumna He^ 
in the Kurukshetra, or country of the Kurus, on the baiM 
of the Ganges, was the town of Hastinapura, the capital of the 
blmd old kmg Dhntarashtra, with his hundred sons, the Kauravas, 
and his five nephews, the Pandavas Jealousy between Duryodana, 
die eldest of the Kauravas, and his cousins, leads to the 
ment of the Pandavas, who set out to make their fortunes. They 


•rrom this it may be inferted that tlic old practice of hmnolaung 
with her husband had been generally discontinued It surw^<^» 
however, tt is mentioned in Afiarva Vtda XVIII, 3, t, niain«e 

The widow of a man who died chddless ought contract a Leviratc aiaini«<= 

with her brotheivm-law . 

tror the fate of the righteous oiler death, sec R V nc " 3 * * ^ 

the unrighteous R V. tv 5, 5, and ix 73, 8 (Muir, Ji/etneal 
SaiukrU Wntas, p 335 passages there quoted ) 
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reach the court of the King of the PanchSlas, whose daughter, 
Draupad!, is holding a ms^meara, or hMden's Chdee, and all 
the young princes from far and near have assembled. Arjuim, one - 
of the Hndavas, wins her hand in the archery-contest. Draupad! 
becomes the co-'vnfe of the five brothers,* who now return and 
found the dty d* Indraprastha (Indarpat near Ddbi), on the 
banks of the Ganges. Bat the wicked Duryodhana tempts Yudish- 
dura the ddest to a gambling match, in which the latter stakes 
and loses all that he has, including bis kingdom and Draupad! 
hersdf. Once more the brothers r^e to the forests, but this time 
it is to {dan revenge. A dvil war breaks out between the coudns, 
to whi^ tribes from the confines of India are summoned. The 
Kaurava host consists of armies finm such distant plat-jg as 
Eastern Bihir and Bengal on the one hand and the Puiyab on the 
otherj the alHes of the Pandavas are firom Agra and Ondh, 
Bijputana and Western KhSr. This, if historical, is interesting, 
for it show how widdy the IndM tribes were now diffused in 
Upper India-t for dg^iteen days the batde rages, and the greater 
part of foe epic is occu]Med with a description of the fight and the 
prodigies of valour shown by the heroes on bofo sides. In the 
end foe Kauravas are aU slain, and Yudishthiia is instaUed as king 
of H^Spura. In foe final scene the five brothers rive up thdr 

V.. A.1 * ... 


&thfol out for foe Himalayas. Reaching Mount Mero, 
me Indian Olympus, they arc admitted into Indra’s heaven, 
of *** sublimest hdghts in foe description 
t««i on its last quest, though an RnglUh 

only gives a faint idea of foe austere giLdcur of the 


t 

f 

t 

4 


^foehigh-^cd sons of PSadu and the ndWe Draupad! 

^ ^ ^ 

r ™ei wto vnshed to daim a lopectalile anootiy. 
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Yeamiotg for union with the Infinite, bent on abandonment 

Of worldly filings. They walked on to many countiiei^ many 
a sea 

And nver. Yudishthira walked in fion^ and next to him 
came Bhima, 

And A)^una came after him, and fiien in order the twin 
brothers. 

And last of all came Draupadi, with her daik skin a net lotos* 

Tbei^fiifiil Draupadi, lovdiest of women, best of noble wives. 

Behind them walked the only living filing that fiiared their 
pilgrimage^ 

The dog. And by d^ees they reached the briny sea Then 
with souls wdl-disdplmed 

Ihey reached the northern r^on, and beheld mth heaven- 
aspiring hearts 

The mighty mountain Himavat* 

The RSmiyana, which appears to be a later and more ardfidal 
compodtion,is asfignedtoasagenamedVSlinIki.Init 5 latestrecen- 
aonitconastsofs 4 ,ooo couplets, and describes thefbrtunesofPrince 
Rama of Ayodhya, the capital of Kosala or Oudh on file Gogia 
liver. Rama is driven into exile by the jealousy of his wicked 
stepmother Kaikeyi, who wants the throne for her son Bharata. 
RSma, with his wife Siti and his brother Lakshmana, goes to the 
forest^ where they qiend their time in deeds of knight-errantry, 
and warring with the Rakshasas or demons (no doubt the 
aborigines of the primeval forest). At last Rtvana, fiie demon- 
king, tempts Rama away in pursuit of a magic deer, and in 
his absence, abducts Siti, whom he carries off to the island of 
T-anTra (Ceylon). R3ma and Lakshmana, helped by Hanuman, 
thftffag offiie monkeys, go in pursuit ofRavana, and the monkey- 
hosts cast mountains into the sea to make a passage RSvana is 
alaitij and fflta’s chastity is vindicated by the fire-ordeal (Kg 7 ). 
Patna and iSta are crowned at Ayodhya amid great rtgoidngs 
It IS to say to what extent the qncs are founded upon 

dimly-remembered historical events. Probably, like the Iliad and 
*Momer-\ViIluuns, hiua Wisdom, p 413 
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the Odyssey, or the stories of Arthur and Charlemagne, they have 
a bad^roond of actual fact, and are idealised accounts of the 
struggles of the tnbes in thdr advance along the Ganges valley 
into the Madhya Desa or Middle Country. But their inSucnce 
upon subsequent Hindu Utcrature and thought have been 
immense. Like the Homeric poems, they are the fountain- 



no 7. Setatfrem Ihe RStiU^aao 


head from which subsequent poets and dramatists have drawn 
JnoAaustifale stores of matcnal. The MaMbkSrata is looked upon 
^ both a "fifth Veda” and as a Dharmasastra or Canon of 
Morahty RSma has become an incarnation of Vishnu, and in 
the mouth of Krishna, the king of the Yadavas and Aguna’s 
anoteCT, is placed that wondcrfiil philosophical poem, the 
■Dtegawirf Gtk or Song CdcstiaL The heroes and heroines-- 
Ae typical Hmdu warrior, Draupadi and Sita, Damayanti 
u bakuntala, and Shvitri, the Hmdu Alcestis, are the Hindu 
of manhood and womanhood 

^e epics desenbe a state of society which has its parallels in 
omcnc Age of Greece The Indo-Aryans are hving in 
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numerous kingdoms dotted about the Ganges valley; the more 
remote outposts arc deanngs in the great forest covenng the 
slopes of the Vindhyas, and inhabited by “demons,” the aborigines 
who arc their tra^tional foes They are now aty^dwcllcis The 
aty is surrounded by battlements and moats, it is laid out in 
squares and the streets are watered and hghted The ruler is the 
kmg or Raja, who dwells in a palace in the heart of the town. The 
palace is a spacious building, svith a durbar hall, a court ofjustice, 
a gambling room, and a cockpit for WTCstling and bear-baiting 
The kmg is surrounded by his councillors and warriots; he is no 
autocrat and is guided by thdr advice A bad ruler may be de- 
posed or even put to death He spends his time in fighting, hunUng, 
and gamblmg. The cow is now regarded as sacred, but meat 
except beef is eaten and strongdrmk is taken Polygamy is practised 
and 'nautches* are a favourite form of rccrcabon Cluvalry is 
as characteristic a feature of the Indo-Aryan pnnee as of the 
knights of medieval Europe hospitality and the nght of sanctuary 
arc sacred obligations, and neither a kmdness nor an injury is ever 
foigottcn The greatest glory is death in battle, which ensures 
eternal fame in this ivorld and the next “Sweet it is to die in 
battle; the path to heaven lies in fighting ” “Glory is to be 
preferred to life ”* But the wamor must fight fairly, the Kurus 
reproach the Pandavas because one of the latter intervenes in 
a duel on the battlefield to help a fnend who is being worsted 
The hero Bhisma says, "with one who has thrown away his 
sword, with one who has fallen or yielded, with a woman or 
one who bears a woman’s name, or with a low-bom fdlon^— with 
these I fight not ” Woman occupies a high place in epic society 
When the princess comes of age, the pnnees are invited to a 
Maiden’s C^ice Games and tourneys are held, and she casts 
a garland round the suitor upon whom she bestows her hand 
The wife shares her husband’s penis In the Ramajana, when 
Rama is banished to the jungle, Sita says* 

My mother often taught me and my father often spake 

That her home the wedded woman doth beside her husband 
make, 

viu. 93 55 and 56 
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As the shadow to the substance, to her lord the faithful wife, 

And she parts not from her consort till she parts with fleeting 
life 

Therefore let me seek the jungle where the jungle rangers 
rove, 

Dearer than the royal palace, where I share my husband’s 
love** 



no 8 Indra 


In the M(JiSbharata, the wife is desenbed as “half the man, 
^ petpctual spring of virtue, pleasure and 
. A sweedy speahng wife is a eompanion in sohtude, 
R C Dates tnuislation (London, 1899), pp 41-8 
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a father in advice, and a rest in passing through life’s 
wilderness ”• 

Fnests occupy a subordinate position in the qacs There is no 
church, but there are several nval schook of thought and ritual. 
The family chaplam, as in Vedic times, holds an important 
position, and Ins greed for fees is notonous. Sacrifices are 
numerous and costly, the most important being the asvamedha 
or horse sacnfice, which was celebrated on the long’s accession 
with elaborate ceremonials and lasted for many months The 
most popular god was Indra, the wamot’s deity (Fig. 8); but the 
Vedic gods are receding into the background, and are being 
superseded by the Hindu pantheon, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
Ganesaand Hanuman The position of the common people is only 
hg^dy touched upon They follow the king to batde in an ill* 
armed and undisaphned rabble, the real fi ghtmg being between 
the nobles in their war-chanots. They are mainly engaged m 
agnculture, but m the towns a mercantile class is spnnging up 
Among the aty-folk of Ayodhya who go to welcome R3ma on 
his tnumphant return are the chief merchants, gem-cutters, 
weavers, armourers, sawyers, g^ass-makers, workers in ivory, 
cooks, mcense-sellers, goldsmiths, wood-workers, shampooers, 
physicians, lamp-makers, wine-sellers, washermen, tailors and 
actors I Slaves — abongmes, captives of war and debtors — ^per- 
form the menial tasks They have no legal status, but there are 
indications that they were not badly treated on the whole, and 
had opportumties to redeem themselves 

*Monier-Wilbaiiu, Brahmmum and Hmdmim (t8ga), p 389. 

Trans Gnfiiths (Benares, 1895), P 9*7’ 
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VEDIG LITERATURE, THE RISE OF BUDDHISM 
AND JAINISM 

Oa& knowledge of the Indo-Aiyans is derived froni the Vedas 
The word Ve& (from the word md, to know) means Wisdom, 
and orthodox Hmdus r^ard the Veda as eternal, and revealed 
to the Rishis or seers The Vcdic hymns have come down to ns 
in three recensions the Rig, the S&ma, and the Yajur Veda. 
The Rig Veda (from nk, a stanza) is Ac oldest It conrists of 
1,028 hymns, now grouped into ten books They were mostly 
in praise of different gods, and were intended for redtabon by 
the hotn or chief pnest at the sacrifices The tcnA book is evidently 
much later Aan Ae rest and u more philosophical in character 
The Sima Veda conrists of verses from Ae Rig Veda arranged 
in the form of a hymnAook for Ae use of Ac udgain or chanter; 
Ae Yajur Veda, on Ae oAer hand, is interpolated wiA prose 
passages or prayers to be rcated by Ac pnest who performed Ac 
manual acts Besides Acse we have Ac AAarva Veda, which is on 
a Afferent plane, it contains some fine hymns, but it consists 
prinapaUy of spdls and magical formulae 
The VcAc hymns were handed down from faAer to son in 
Ae fanuhes of Ae Rishis who composed Aem They were 
r^arded as a jealously-guarded secret, to be preserved at all 
cost from profane ears Ae revdabon of the Veda to a SQdra 
ivould bring untold disaster For this reason Acy were never 
committed to wnbng In one of Ac hymns, Ae pupils learning 
to )^eat Ac Veda after Aeir teacher arc comically compared 
to fixp hcraldmg Ac bursting of Ae monsoon by thdr croaMng ♦ 
i he Ic^ed Ghmese traveller I-tsing, who viated India between 

, Vedas, contaiiung about 

one hunAed Aousand verses, have been handed down from 

ouA to mouA, not transenbed on paper or leaves In every 

^erabon Acre exist some intdhgcnt Brahmins who can recite 
*00,000 verses 

*RV va 103, 

TnuB J. Taltakusu {1896), p 182 
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When the creattvc penod of die Vedas came to an end, and 
the hymns assumed their final form, a number of prose treatises 
called Br^imanas were added They contain mstructions in 
ritual and explanations of meanings, often conveyed by mytho- 
logical stones At the time they were composed, the Indid tnbes 
had moved cashvards as far as Kosala (Oudh) and Vidcha 
(Bihar) Side by side witli the Brahmanas arc other treatises, the 
Aranyakas or Forest Books, and the Upanishads, thcosophical 
works containing mystical speculations for advanced students 
As a kind of appendix to these came tlie Sotras, so called because 
they consist of aphorisms strung together The Siauta SQtras give 
elaborate rules for the performance of the Vcdic sacnftccs; the 
Dharma SQtras contain the beginnings of Hindu law, and the 
Gnhya Sutras deal with domestic ceremonies to be pcrlbrmcd at 
the time of mamage, birth, the investiture wth the sacred cord, 
and similar occasions 

From the Brahmanas we learn that the life of the Brahmin was 
divided into four stages After lus initiation, he went as a novice 
to the dsrama or monastery of his Guru Here he remained for 
ten or ttvclve years, studying one of the Vedas, with its conunen- 
tancs, together with grammar, phonetics and ntual He lived a 
life of poverty and chastity, begging alms, waiting on his teacher, 
and tending tlic sacred fire He then married, and devoted 
himself to bnnging up his family When he felt old age creeping 
on, he retired to the forest, and passed the third and fourth stages 
of his life in religious meditation and preparation for death 
Even to-day these customs are not entirely extinct There are 
schools where the Vedas and their commentanes arc suU com- 
mitted to memory, and pious Hmdus still renounce the world at 
the approach of old age In 1886, Gaunshankar Udayashankar, 
the Pnme Miraster of the State of Bhavnagar, after a distinguished 
career, became a Sannyasi or ascetic on retirement * 

The period of the Upanishads (c 800-600 B C } was one of 
profound religious discontent Hie old bebefs were in the melting- 
pot; the later Vedas show a groiving desire to probe into the origin 
anddestmyofman, and there now arose a new rehgious philosophyi 
with a number of elements quite foreign to the spirit of the 
•L S S O’Malley, Pqptdar Hnuluum, p aio. 
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earlier hymns. The first was a feeling of pessimism. Life is an 
evil, and the main object of religion is moksha or mukti, a WTiy 
of release from its trammels The second was the belief in a 
World Soul, Atma, of which all individual souls are a part: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all dungs. 


The Atma permeates the human body, as a lump of salt, 
to use the favounte simile of the authors of the Upanishads, 
permeates a bowl of -water In the Chhandogpa Upanishad, the sage 
Uddalaka orders his son to throw a lump of salt into water, and 
return in the mormng The boy does as he is bid, and the father 
says. “Take out the salt whidi thou didst put into the water in 
the evening ” The boy is unable to do so, and the father orders 
him to taste the water He obeys, and fini that the salt, though 
invisible and intangible, is still there, permeating the fimd. 
Even so,” says the father, "That Reabty is here in this body, 
though thou dost not pereme it That atom, wWch forms the 
essence of the Universe, That is the Truth, That is the Soul. 
That art Thou {Tat twam an) ”* 

Ihirdly, there vvas the doctnne of mctcmpsychoas The later 
Hmdu thinkers, like the Orphic schools m Grm%, were not 
content with the behef that the soul after death passes to an 
endless Elysium They found a solution in the theory that die 
soul undergoes a long series of "wanderings” {samara) 

release in ro-absorpdon 
fo™ in the 

sn ♦ ^ Vpamsiiad Having gone to -vanous r^ons, die 
pnt on Its return becomes mist or doud or the herbs eaten by 
and animals, and through them it is reborn in their offspring 
good in a p™*in bird. a. , 

'■"S’ 

Translated mSflcr«/ Booh of th Bast. Ed. 

B^lnn'n v«>maa 
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A man’s life on earth is determined by his actions (Karma) in 
his previous cMStcnccs “Just as he acts, just as he behaves, so he 
becomes,” says the Brthaddrmjaka Upantshad (IV iv 5}; as 
fast as the dock of rctnbution runs down, it winds itself up again, 
as Deussen puls it 

One method by which evil Karma, accumulated in past lives, 
could be exhausted, and rdcasc obtained, was the practice of 
penances, which often assumed grotesque and painful forms 
From them, probably, was devdoped the practice of Yoga, a 
method of "yokmg” the mmd by means of intense concentration, 
the assumption of certain postures, and controlling the brcadi 
These practices were systcm'atiscd into a formal Sma^t or 
disaplinc by Patanjah, tlic author of the Yoga Sutras It was 
daimcd that the Yogi acquired abnormal powers, and there seems 
to be httlc doubt tliat Yoga goes back to a stage of bdicf when 
there was no distinction between the priest and the magician 

Even more important is the Sankhya school of philosophy, 
traditionally ascribed to Kapila, with its boldly materialistic 
outlook. It is a complete departure from the thcosophical specula- 
tions of the Upanishads Ody a lew of its leading tenets, however, 
can be indicated here The doctrine of the Atma is rejected 
Matter and individual souls arc both eternal and real Matter has 
three qualities (guna), goodness, passion and darkness From the 
combination of these in varying proportions, the phenomenal 
world anscs Soul is, on the oAcr hand, undifferentiated, pereep- 
tion and sensation ansc from the- subtle body, formed from 
Karma, which causes the soul to migrate from birth to birth 
Rebirth is due to ignorance Once this is dispelled, the Karma of 
former hves drops away, and the soul returns to its undifferentiated 
condition The Sankhya system had immense influence on suc- 
ceeding literature and thought, both within and outside India 
It has been traced both in the earher Elcatic and the later 
Gnostic schools of Greece, and the oldest Sankhya manual was 
translated into Chinese m the 6th century A D The two great 
religious reformers of whom we shall now speak, VardhamSna 
Mahainra and Gautama Buddha, were bom in a Sankhya 
atmosphere, and this had a marked effect upon their doctrines 
ngat, lamas 
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These two teacheis had much in common. Both belonged to the 
Kshatiiya or wanior caste, and led revolts against die priestly 
tyranny of the Biahmms, who represented to the common folk 
that salvation was only to be ivon by the performance of a 
compheated ritual, known to dicmselves alone Both employed 
Prakrit, the language of the common people, for thdr teaching, 
m place of Sanskrit, the language of the priests. Buddha has been 
called the Indian Luther, and there are some parallds between 
this movement and the Protestant Reformation in i6th century 


that salvation, ii, release from future births, could only be 
obtamed by Right Faith, Right Conduct, and Right Action. 
Both founded congregational and monastic religions,' thdfr 
Mowers hved m communities, begging thar daily bread Jind 
pracosmg &e virtues of chanty, benevolence and simpheily, 
Mver stealing, covetmg, or telling untruths, and above all 
abstaining from taking life m any form. But Jainism is more 
extreme than Buddhism Vardhamana, its founder, practised 
tttreme asceticism, while Gautama followed the “rmddle path.” 

0 Jams considered that suicide under certam circumstances 
w justifiable, which ivas quite repugnant to Buddhist ethics. 

Jam sect acmaUy went stark naked, while the Buddhist 
monk wa content to wear the ydlow robe of the bOTar; the 
f ^*1® object*, as animate,* 

deart, precauuons to prevent the acddental 

metdv anunalculai, whereas the Buddhist 

maiiy1S,rt 'b^bmlar. Both went through 

BwHyoverthm mportanc^ nndl they were 

2 of Brahminism. But Buddhism, 

^ tbe religion of & 

8^partofAsm.whdeJam«m,whichdoesnota^tobea 

Nwfc in. irate and air. So VVotdsworfli 
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world rehgion, is confined to India, where it still flourishes 
We know little about Vardhamana, afterwards called Mahavira, 
the founder of Jainism He belonged to the royal family of 
Vwah and was probably bom in 599 B G His mother was of the 
Idchchavi clan, and his kinsfolk observed the rules of an older re- 
former, Farsva by name, who hved about two centuries earher 
He married and had a family, but when thirty years old, he handed 
over the mlership of his state to his brother, and forsook the world 
For twdve years he hved the life of an ascetic, wandering about 
among the primitive tribes on the Bengal border^ At the age of 
49 ] while sitting in deep meditation, he attained enlightenment 
“Omnisaent and comprehending all olgects, he knew all 
conditions of the world, of gods, men and demons, vdience 
all come, where they go, whether they are bom as men or 
animals, or become gods or hcU-beings their food, drink, 
doings, desires, and the thoughts of ftieir minds; he saw and 
knew all conditions in the whole world of all living beings ”• 
For the next thirty years he was engaged in preaching his 
doctnne, dutmg the rainy season he stayed at vanous atics of 
Bihflr, mcluding his birthplace, Vaisali His work was hindered by 
schisms, especially that started by a former disaple, Gosala He 
probably died in 527 B G , at the age of 72, m the little toivn of 
Pawa near Rajagnha in the Patna distnct Some centuries after 
his death, the Jam church was divided into two sects, the Svetam- 
baras, or wearers of white robes, and the Digambaras or “sky- 
dothed,” I e , naked We shall speak m other places of the sub- 
sequent fortunes of Jaimsm, the part it played in the avihsation of 
Southern India, and the temples with which the Jams crowned the 
peaks of Gujarat and Kathilwar The language of the Jain senp- 
tures IS the ancient Praknt dialect of Bihar, known as Ardha- 
Magadhi As time went on, the Jams, hke the Buddhists, began to 
recognise and worship previous incarnations of their founder, who 
were known as lirdiakara or “ford-makers.” Images of these were 
installed m temples and worshipped as gods Owing to its ngorous 
views. Jainism has never been die religion of large masses of the 
people, and to-day the Jams are a small but wealthy community, 
dwellmg mosdy m Gujarat and Rajputana Their extreme 
•SBS XXII SOI 
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opinions on the subject of taking life in any form have closed the 
door c^many professions to them, and they are usually merchants 
and bankers Many Jains have spent laig^e sums in endomng 
animal hospitals for the care of aged and sick beasts and birds of all 
kinds The Jains to-day regard themselves as a reformed Hindu 
sect, and employ Brahmins to perform thmr domestic ceremonies. 

Gautama Sakyamuni, the sage of the Sakyas, was born, 
probably in the year 563 fi.G , the son of a petty chieftain named 
Suddhodana, at Kapilavastu on the Nepalese border, one 
hundred nules north of Benares, and within full sight of the snow- 
crowned Himalayas. The spot was aitenvards marked by the 
Emperor Asoka vnth a column, which is sdll standing. The 
Sakyas formed one of the many little tribal republics which were 
afterwards swept away in the advandng tide of empire which 
presently absorbed all the smaller states of Northern India. The 
tribesmen, who probably had a good deal of Mongolian blood in 
their vans, transacted their affairs in a common mote^hall They 
hved in villages on the edge of their rice-fields; these were mere 
deanngs m the Great Forest which covered the foot-hills all 
round them, and was the haunt of robbers and runaway slaves. 

Gautama in due course married his cousin Yasodhara, who 
bore him a son, Rahula At the age of twenty-nine he determined 
to abandon the world. "In the days before my enUghtenment, 
When I ivas as yet but a Bodhisattva, I bethought me that a 
hd^and-comer life is aU that a home can give, whereas a 
mendicant is as free as air, it is hard for the home- 
kyig man to follow the higher life in all its completeness 
d,^ Irt me cut off hair and beard, 

So the robe, and go forth from home to homelessness. 

m ^ J^^uched by grey and in all the beauty 
weoTLTf^ Pnm^espite the wishes of my parents, who 

«nt% Thist^^S wandering mendi- 

'indcr two learn«t R^unciation For a time he studied 

^ bun Then he practised austendes and penances until 

BwUha, 1. 115. 
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he nearly died. At one time he was on the point of collapse, 
when his hfe was saved by a village girl, who gave him a 
draught of milk But he was still as far as ever from his goal For 
six years he wrestled in vam, when one day, while sitting in 
profound mcditaUon under a pipal tree at Bodh GayS, he 
received Bodhi or Illumination On the site now stands the 
Mahabodhi temple The Buddhist Scriptures tell us that at this 
crisis he was assailed by Mara, the Pnnee ofDarkness, who sought 
in vain by all manner of terrors and temptations to shake him 
from his purpose 

After remaining in the same spot for some days, enjoying the 
bliss of dehvcrancc, Gautama, or rather Buddha, the Enlightened 
One, as he must now be called, hastened to Benares, and here m 
the Deer Park he preached his first sermon and “set the Wheel 
of the Law rolhng." The text of this discourse has come down 
to us “Sorrow, the cause of sorrow, the removal of sorrow, the 
way leading to the removal of sorrow ” All existence is sorrow 
This sorrow is caused by the thirst of the mdividual for existence^ 
which leads from birth to birth It may be quenched by following 
the Eightfold Path — ^Right Undcistandmg, Right Resolve, 
Right Speech, Right Action, Right Living, ]^ght Effort, Right 
Mindfulness and Right Meditation Buddha was deeply touched 
by the pessimism of his age Existence is an evil, from which an 
escape must be found Like Mahivira, he thought this debverance 
lay in a practical way of life, attainable by all, and not in the 
abstract Right Knowledge of the pnvil^ed few Where Buddha 
differed fiom his contemporaries was m his view of the Auna or 
Ego This, he declared, was not an entity, but an aggregate of 
quahties or tendencies "a transitory manifestation of a collecUon 
of phenomena ” What persists after death is not the Ego, but 
Karma, the result of our deeds It is this which is reborn Later 
Buddhist philosophers compare rebirth to the lighting of one 
candle from another The hght is at once the same and yet 
different By following the Eightfold Path, Karma will be at last 
exbnguished There will be nothmg left to be reborn, and this is 
Nirvana, or the blowing out of the flame “After the dissolution of 
the body, neither men nor gods shall see him ” Buddha would 
have agreed with the declaration of the great western philosopher. 
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au nearly his contemporary, that death is the absence of all 
sensation, like the sleep of him whose slumbers arc unbroken by 
any dream, it will be a wonderful gain.”* On the subject of God 
he is silent Karma is the moving force in our lives. IVhat a 
man sows he must reap Sacrifice and prayer arc idle things. In 
the gods, the innumerable spirits of earth and air and sea, 
Buddha, like any other Hmdu of his dmc, bdieved. But they are 
as much in need of salvation as manldnd; later Buddhists regarded 
them as the Buddha’s satellites. These metaphyrical subtleties, 
however, Buddha doubdess kept for his inner circle of disciples. 
To die world at laige he preached the necessity of kindness to 
sfl hwng things, purity oFheart, truddiilness and charily, absten* 
don fiem covetousness, fault-findit^, hatred and violence, as the 
highway to salvation, which lay open to all, from the highest to 
the lowest, irrespective of caste. f 
After the Buddha’s sermon in the Deer Park, dismples began to 
flock to him. At the end of three mondis there were sixty, inch^in g 
the beloved Ananda, the companion of aU his wanderings. The 
^ band then started on their mission, preaching as they went 
tom to village Princes and Brahmins, merehants and 
misl^dmra, hermits and outcasts, noble ladies and repentant 
praUtote the community. A life-like picture of a typical 
ay m the hfe rffte Master has come down to us. Rising at^wn, 

would go 

^ ^t«niing home, they ate 

was sS ^ regardless of caste. The heat of thT day 

*mtahle to ftJr ^ » manner 

«flutionofdifiiciiir^^’^**°^®” discourse and the 

tic Sf watch of 


monks retired to one «F a- ''T “T? 
tothembymomitnn *®t«ats which had been presented 


me m 469 B C 



1 lake heretical 


view* 
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The faithful Ananda, heartbroken at the prospect of losing his 
life-long friend and teacher, went aside and burst into tears. 
The Buddha sent for him, and gently reproved him. "Enough, 
Ananda' Do not let yourself be troubM* do not weep! Have I not 
already, on many occasions told you that it is the very nature of 
things most near and dear unto us, that we must divide ourselves 
from them, leave them, sever ourseltes from them^ Whatever 
IS born must be dissolved ” A postulant named Subaddha came 
begging to be admitted to the Order; the disaples would have 
turned him away, but the Buddha called him to him and received 
him. Another characteristic act of thoughtfulness for others was 
to send a message to Ghunda, begging him not to reproach him- 
self “Then the Blessed One addressed the Brethren and said’ 
Behold now, brethren, I exhort you saying, Decay is inherent in 
all component things! Work out your Salvation with diligence'* 
1 his was the last word of the Blessed One ’’ He passed into 
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Paramrvana, “from which there is no return,” without recovering 
consciousness (483 B G ) * 

After bis death, the brethren solemnly cremated the Buddha’s 
body. A dispute arose over his remains, which were distributed 

^ Smith, Early Hrstmy of India, Giiap II, Append C, gives icasons for 
preferring an earlier date (633-543 B G ) 
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among his followers and were enduined as rehcs m mounds of 
brick, known as stupas or dagabas, in many parts of India It 
was necessary diat the Master’s teachmgs ^ould be preserved 
uncorrupted, before the lapse of time should make those who 
had heard forget them, or remember them imperfectly Ac- 
cordingly 500 disdples met at the Satapanm Gave near Rajagnha, 
and all the Buddha’s precepts were collected, leamt and recited 
by the whole gathering. The language was an early Ftakrit dialect 
of Bihir, afterwards called Pah or “text” by the monks of Ceylon, 
to distinguish it from the commentanes w^ch were in Sinhalese 
Thus die Buddhist canon was formed The sacred books were 
divided into three Pitakas or “baskets,” consisting of the Vmaya, 
deahng with the daily life and disdplme of the Order, the 
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Suttas, stories and sayings; and the Abhidhamma, or fugher 
philosophy of Buddhism It is the second of these which appeals 
most strongly to the student to-day It contains what are probably 
authentic records of the Master’s sayings, Buddhist texts and 
psalms of great spiritual beauty, and the Jatakas, a series of 
charming folk tales of how the Buddha, m previous existences, 
did deeds of charity and benevolence to all creatures About a 
century later, a second Council, hdd at VaisaE (376 BC.), 
caused a senous dissension A band of heretical monks, who 
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chafed at the severe simplicity of the rules of the Order, demanded 
certam relaxations or indulgences. 

“They broke up the old scriptures and made a new recension, 
attached new meanings to new words as if spoken by the 
Buddha, and destroyed much of the spirit by holding to the 
shadow of the letter.” 

In 940 B.C , however, the canonical books were finally settled 
at a Council held at Pataliputra under the patronage of the 
Emperor Asoka. 

The Buddha expressly disclaimed either divine birth or 
supernatural powers He worked no miracles. He repeatedly 
warned his hearers that salvation lay in their own hands alone. 
The most that he could do was to show the way. His immediate 
disaples stnctly followed the Master’s teaching. The earliest 
sculptures carefully refiam from depicting him in bodily form. 
His presence is indicated by symbols — ^the empty throne, the 
Wheel of the Law, or a pair cd'footprints * But as time went on the 
historical Gautama became, to all intents and purposes, a divine 
being, to be worshiped in temple by prayers and offerings, and 
was looked on as oidy one of an endless series of incamatioos, 
past and future, sent down to earth for the salvation of the 
human race. 

A few extracts from early Buddhist hterature may serve to 
illustrate the lofty ethical teaching of the Buddha: 

“Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred ceases by 
love " {phantmapada 5 ) 

“Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by 
good Let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by 
truth” {phammapada 933) 

“All men tremble at punishment, all men love life Remember 
that you are hke unto them, and do not cause slaughter.” 
{Dhammpadtt 130.) 

“Not to commit sin, to do good, to purify the mind, this is the 
teaching of the Buddhas ” {Dhammapada 183.) 

“This IS called progress in the disaphne of the Blessed One, if 

*In early Buddhist iconography, a lotus flower symbolises the Buddha’s 
birth, a Bo^-tree, the Enhghtenment, the Wheel of the Law, his flrsi Sermon, 
and a st&pa, his Nirvana J Fb Vogd, Buddhist Art [\g3S)tP 15, note 
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one sees Ins sin in Us sinfulness, and refrains from it m the future ” 
{MahSvaggtt IX, i, 9 ) 

‘*Not by birth docs one become an outcast, not by birth docs 
one become a Brahmin By deeds one becomes an outcast, by 
deeds one becomes a Brahmin.” {SuUa JfipStS 27.) 

LEADING DATES 
(Approvmate) 

sc isoo-icxM Fenod or the older Vedie Hymns 
looo^oo Fenod of the later Vcdie Hymns 
800-600 Fenod of dte Brahmanas 
600-300 Fenod of the S&tras 
599*527 Vardhaman'i Mabavira, the founder orjaimsm 
5^483 Siddliitrtin Gaut'ima, the founder of Butldhum 
483 Tint Buddlust Council 
376 Second Buddhist Council at Vais'iU. 

300 Sdusm between the Sxetamban and Digambara Jam sects 



Chapter IV 

FIRST GONTAOTS WITH PERSIA AND GREECE 

By Ae end of the Epic Pciiodj the tide of Indid invaaon had 
definitdjr receded in an easterly direction The original settle- 
ments in the Punjab vfcre cat off from Aryivarta, and are 
scarcely mentioned in later literature. Orthodox Hindus regarded 
the Punjab as non-Aryan and unholy. The tribes in the Punjab^ 
hoivever, remained in touch with their Iranian kinsmen on the 
other side of tiie mountains, with whom they had many common 
characteristics, ethnic and linguistic. Persians and Parthians 
appear to be mentioned in the Vedas * The old Persian and 
V^c languages are closely allied, the most marked difference 
bemg that the Vedic silnlant becomes an aspirate m the language 
of the Avesta, tiie sacred literature of ancient Peraa Thus the 
Soma, the juice of the plant used by both in their sacrifices, 
is Haoma m old Persian, and Smdhu is Hindu Curiously 
enough, the old Persian gods tend to be looked upon as evil 
spints by the Hindus and versa the word Asura, applied 
by the Persians to the highest god (Ahura Mazda) comes to mean 
a demon in classical Sanskrit, while conversely Indra appears as a 
demon in the Fertian scriptures This may be due to the religious 
rcToims of Zoroaster (660-583 B C ), which swept away much of 
the old mythology Iran, hotvever, contmued to exercise a definite 
cultural influence upon India, even after the fall of the Persian 
Empire 

The outstanding event m Western Aria in the sixth century B C 
was the nse of Penia. In 612 B C an army of Babylomans and 
Medes overthrew Nineveh, the Assyrian capital. In 550 B C. 
the ancient Medic hnc was deposed by the Persians, and Cyrus 
{55fl"530 B C ) became ruler of a great kingdom In 538 B G. 
Cyrus overtiireiv Babylon, and laid the foundation of the Iraman 
Empire, which Danus Hystaspes (522-486 B C ) extended from 
the Indus to the Mediterranean. Apparently Cyrus overran 
Gandhhra, a term which later denoted the Peshawar and the 
Rawalpindi iBstncts, but then probably included Kabul The 

*Panavas (R V x 33, a}, Partbavas v\, a?, 8) But this is doubtfid 
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annexation of the Punjab was left to Danus, who about 516 B G. 
sent a Greek mercenary named Scylax of Caryanda to explore 
the Indus.* Scylax, startmg at a city named “Gaspapyrus” 
(Kasyapapura), a frontier aty of Gandhara, sailed down the 
Indus to its mouth, and thence, probably coastmg along Southern 
Arabia, up the Red Sea to Aninoe, the modem Suez. The 
voyage took two and a half years Scylax, like most ancient 
voyagers, took his time, creeping along from port to port, and 
halting for long penods to wait for the monsoon winds After 
this, says Herodotus, Darius conquered the Indians and made 
use of this sea. The voyage of Scylax first brought India mlo 
touch with Greece and the western world The Greeks knew the 
race with whom they thus came into contact as Hindus or 
Indians, the people of the Indus the Indians spoke of the 
Greeks as Yavanas (Yonas) or lomans Herodotus describes 
India as the vastest of all countries, populated with various tribes, 
speaking difierent languages and in difierent degrees of civil- 
isation, and bounded on the east by a limitless desert of sand. 

Herodotus mentions the Indian satrapy as the twentieth m 
the Persian Empire, paymg the enormous annual tribute of 
three hundred talents of gold-dust, over a million pounds in 
modem currency. This was alluvial gold, collected by washing 
from the nvers of Dardistan m Kashmir Herodotus has preserved 
cunous travellers’ tales of the g^anhe ants which guarded the 
gold mines, presumably the fierce dogs still seen in villages in these 
regions f India was one of the subject nations which sent con- 
tmgents to swell the gigantic army mobihsed for Xerxes’ mvasion 
of Greece m 480 B G The Indian contingent consisted of infantry 
and cavalry, under the command of a Persian general named 
Pharnazadues The iniantry soldiers were dad m cotton, and 
armed with cane bows and iron-Upped arrows The cavalry 
were mounted on horses, but their chariots were drawn by wild 
asses I Fortunately, perhaps, for the Greeks, no dqihants were 
mduded During the next century, India was in dose touch with 

'Herodotus IV 44 

fHerodotus III, 97 The story of the anU arose from the Sanskrit term 
"ant-gold" (fiaifiihbi smmdi us^ for alluvial gold 

Xatd VII 65 
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Pcreia and, through Persia, with Greece In the early Buddhist 
books we hear of long voyages made by Indian merchantmen. 
Onejataka story of about the 5th century B C relates how some 
Indian merchants who made periodical voyages to Baberu 
(Babylon) took with them a performing peacock.* The peacock 
IS first mentioned in Greek literature about dus time as the 
“Mc^an bird ’* Greek mercenaries served in the Persian army, 
and Greek officials were employed in the Impenal court and 
m the satrapies At no period were conditions more favourable 
for the mtcrchange of ideas Many attempts have been made to 
trace resemblances between early Greek and Indian philosophy. 
The parallels bctivccn Orphism and Buddhism are certainly very 
close Both sects lived in monastic commumties, abstained from 
taking life or eating meat and believed in the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis Pythagoras, who was born about 582 B C., is credited 
with havmg wandered as far as India in search of knowledge 
“It IS not too much,” says Garbe, “to assume that the curious 
Greek, who was a contemporary of Buddha, and it may be of 
Zoroaster too, irould have acquired a more or less exact know- 
ledge of the East, in that age of intellectual fermentation, through 
the medium of Persia It must be remembered in this connection 
that the Asiatic Greeks, at the time when Pythagoras still dwelt 
in his loman home, were under the single siVay of Cyrus, the 
founder of the Persian Empire ”% Eusebius preserves a curious 
story, which he attributes to Anstoxenus the musician, a pupil 
of Anstode, about certain Indian philosophers who found their 
way to Athens and interviewed Socrates § They asked Socrates 
what was the object of his philmophy. Upon bdng told that it was 
an enquiry into human affairs, the Indians burst into laughter, 
saying that no one could enquire into human affairs, if he were 
Ignorant of divme ones This story, if true, may explain the 
many points of similanty to Indian philosophy in Plato In the 
vision of Er the Pamphylian, with which the Republic closes, are 
clearly stated the Hindu doctrines of reincarnation and Karma, 

*E. B Cowell The JSIaha (Cambridge, 1907) III 83 

tBapson, Ament India (Cambridge, 1914), PP 88-g 

tGarbe, Greek TTankers, Eng Tram , I la? 

§ Praparaln Eeangthea (c A D 315} XI 3 
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“each soul returning to a second life, and receiving the one 
agreeable to his desire ” The Myth of the Gave in Book VII is an 
equally clear exposition of the Vedanta doctnne of Maya, the 
illusory character of the objects of the senses Plato’s division of 
his ideal polity into three orders— Guardians, Auxihanes and 
Workers— IS reminiscent of the Indian Vamas, Brahmins, Kshatnyas 
and Vaisyas It is difficult to beheve that these may be accounted 
for merely as coinadences * 



MAP 4 Alexander's Jtoute 


In 334 B C Alexander the Macedonian set out on ^ 
tion for the conquest of the Persian Empire In 33 * ’ . 

Gaugamda on the Tigris, an Eastern conUngent un « ^ 

Satrap of Bactna, including Indian hillmcn, ' wh 

small force of elephants, took part in the disastrous 
decided the fate of Persia and its unhappy monarch „stpm 
beyond the scope of this work to follow Alexanders . 
campaign in detail In 330 B C he captured and destroyed 

•B J XJtvnA, The Message 0/ Plato (igao),p aget passim 
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imperial capital of Persepohs. In the winter of the same year he 
reached Seistan, and established an important outpost at the 
great meeting-place of the highways of Western Asia, which he 
named Alexandria of the Arachorians, and which is now known 
as Kandahar In the following year he crossed the passes into the 
Kabul valley, and founded a post known as Alcxandria-under- 
Gaucasus, near the modern Gharikar, about 30 miles north of 
Kabul Usmg this as a base, he undertook a strenuous campaign 
for the reduction of Bactna and Sogdiana (Balkh and 
Bukhara) He entered the undent Iranian town of Balkh, “the 
mother of dties,” and was horrified at the customs, especially that 
of exposmg the dead to be devoured by vultures and dogs, which 
he found bemg practised there In May 337 B C , as soon as the 
snows were suflSaentiy mdted, he returned to Af^amstan by 
the lofty Khiwak pass, 13,000 feet high, and established another 
fortified post which he named Nicsa, perhaps the modem 
Jalalabad, guardmg his communications 

He appears to have entered India, not actually by the Khyber 
pass, but by Mowmg the course of the Kabul river. The rest of 
the year ivas occupied in fierce fighting with the tribes in the 
Malakand and Swat districts This involved tiie storming of a 
number of almost inaccessible moimtain strongholds At the 
capture of one fortress, Alexander was wounded, and the enraged 
troops put the inhabitants to the sword Another massacre took 
place at a toivn called Maasaga, where tiic garrison, after offering 
to join the Greeks, changed their minds. After this, the chief 
i^Ioit was the stomung of the great mountain fastness known to 
the Greeks as Aomos, near the junction of the Kabul and Indus 
nvcis * It was 7,000 feet high and supposed to be impregnable, 
Mt the Greeks managed to fill in a ravme protecting the summit. 
The garrison tned to escape under cover of darkness, but were 
put to the sword Near a place called Nysa, where ivy and vines 
grav m profusion, the Greeks met a fair tnbe, strangdy like 
wmsdves, whom they took to be the followers of Dionysus, and 
fraternised ivith them 

Alexander ivas already in commumcation with Ambhi, king 

*For the idenhficatiAn of Aomos, sec Sir Aurel Stdn, On Alexmda*s Track 
tette/wfar.CShapterXX 
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oTTaxila, who saw in an alliance widi the fordgn conqueror an 
excellent chance of ovciconung hu neighbour and rival, the 
Paurava monarch who ruled the country between the Jhelum 
and the Ghenab. Accordingly, in February 326 B C the Mace- 
donians crossed the Indus in the neighbourhood of the modetu 
Ohind. It was a momentous day in Alexanders career, and he 
may have felt that he was on the threshold of a New World The 
crossing was celebrated by games and sacrifices and feasting, for 
which purpose the raja sent 3,000 oxen and 10,000 sheqi 

Soon after this he entered Taxiia (Takshashila), the cajutal of 
Gandhara. Taxila, we are told in die Jatakas, was a ftmous 
umversity town Here sons of the upper classes went to study 
“the three Vedas and other accomplishments,” medicme and 
other subjects The descriptions of the Greek histonans are con- 
firmed by recent excavations on 'its site, which hes about 20 miles 
north-west of Rawalpmdi Taxila stood in a fertde valley near the 
mouth of the Khybcr pass, and so was a natural halting-place 
for traders and travellers from all parts of Asia Here the 
Greeks saw many strange customs One was a mamage- 
market, where those who were unable to dispose of their 
daughters ra mamage owmg to poverty exposed diem for sale, 
a crowd being assembled by the sound of conch-shells and war- 
drums The dead were burnt, or thrown out to be devoured by 
vultures, and polygamy was practiBcd Wives burnt themsdves on 
the pyres of thar deceased husbands; they did tins of dieir own 
accord, and those who refused were hdd m disgrace* This 
description, which comes from the pen of Anstobulus, one of 
Alexander's compamons, contains many pomts of mterest, and 
shows that even at that date Taxila was a cosmopohtan town 
and the meetmg place of many races The maniage-market was 
Babyloniaii,t and the practice of exposmg the dead to vultures 
was Zoroastnan The Terence to widow-bunimg mdicates that 
It survived in these remote distncts though discountenanced m 
the Vedas 

Another sight which gready impressed the Greeks was that 
fifteen ascetics, on the outsbrts of the uty, sitting naked an 

*Strabo, Gtopvpiff, XV, 1 6a. 

tHetodolin I ig6 
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practising almost inhuman penances They rctmnded ^exander 
of Diogenes the Cynic, with whom he had had a famous interwew 
at Athens. He sent an officer named Oncsicritus to enquire into 
tlipir bdieis, but they informed him that to try and explain 
Hindu philosophy through an interpreter was like making water 
flow through mud. One of their number, whom the Greeks called 
Kalanos (KalyUna), was persuaded to accompany Alexander to 
Babylon, where he burnt himself to death on a pyre. He and his 
companions may have been Jains of the Digambara or naked 
sect. 

Alter thoroughly resting his men, Alexander continued his 
march in an easterly direction On the banks of the Jhdum, not 
far fiom Chihanwala, where die fate of the Punjab was destined 
to be settled many centuries later,* he found his way barred by 
the Paurava monarch, with a huge host, composed of the 
traditional “four arms’* of the Hmdu army, cavalry, infantry, 
chariots and elephants It was now the beguming of July, foe 
rains had set in, and foe river was in spate To attempt a crosring 
in the face of such formidable opporition was an impossibility, 
so, on a dark and stormy which covered his movements, 
Alexander, while divertit^ foe enemy’s attention by feint attacks, 
sUpped across the river with a picked force of all arms at a pomt 
about ao miles away. The Inctian chariots, wluch were detached 
to meet foe Greeks as soon as foe crossmg was rqiortcd, stuck 
m the mud and were easily defeated, and foe rain hampered foe 
Indian ardiers by wetting thdr bowstrings The Indian army 
now changed front to meet foe attack; the infantry were drawn 
up m dense masses, with aoo elephants, "looking like towers in a 
aty wall,” distributed at intervals along foe front tine. In foe 
midst, on a ncbly caparisoned war-dephant, sat foe Paurava 
prince, a giant over six feet high As so often happened later, the 
clumsy Indian host was no match for its more mobile opponents. 
The Greek mounted iniantry rode round it, pouring in showers 
of arrows, wluch stampeded foe dephants, cauang them to 
retreat, “like ships baddng water,” to use Arrian’s picturesque 
phrase, and trample upon the troops behmd them. In foe midst 

•For the actual site of the battle, see V. A Smith, Earh of Mm 

p. 78 Attthonties differ between Jhelum town, or JaBlpur, further downstream 
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of the confusion, the Macedonian cavalry charged home and, at 
the same time, the infantry drawn up on the further bank began 
to cross The slaughter was temblc The Paurava, though 
wounded, fought to the last At length he was persuaded to 
dismount and was led into his conqueror’s presence “How do 
you wish to be treated^’’ he was asked. “Use me as a kmg 
{Paat)/M&s pot Te^<yat, & the Kshatnya answered 

“And when I said ‘as a king,’ everything is contained in that ’’ 
He was restored to his Idngdom as Alexander’s viceroy 

Alexander now heard rumours of the Hngdom of Magadha, 
which was vaguely called that of the Frasii or Easterners He was 
told that It was only eleven days’ march across the desert, and the 
Nanda King who occupied the throne was a worthless ruler, the 
son of a barber, who had obtained his throne by a base mtngue 
with the wife of his predecessor, whom he had murdered He 
was anxious to advance and conquer it also; but on the banks of 
the Beas, his weary soldiers mutmied, and refused to go further. 
Deeply mortified, he built twelve immense altars to mark the 
furthest spot he had reached, and prepared to retrace his steps 
It is said that for many years Indian kings used to worship there 
on crossing the river The site is now irretrievably lost, mainly 
owmg to an alteration in the course of the stream It was probably 
not far fiom the modem Gurdispur. 

Alexander, bemg foiled of his origpinal plan, now decided upon 
another. He determined to follow the old route of Scylax down to 
the mouth of the Indus, annexing the country he passed through, 
and explonng all possible means of commumcation with Western 
Asia both by land and sea A fleet of about a,ooo vessels was 
prepared on the Jhclum, and booty, stores and non-rombatants 
embarked upon it The troops were drawn up on either bank 
Early in the cold weather of 326 B.C , after pounng out hbaUons 
to tile gods, Alexander gave the order for the huge armada to set 
out on its way to the sea, the Indian onlookers dancing and singmg 
“in thar barbaric manner” The passage down the Indus was 
severely contested by the inhabitants at more than one point 
The Malavas and Kshudrakas (MaUi and Oxydraa) wimed 
powerful tnbal republics, settled in the country betw^ tfe Raw 
aad Chenab nvers In storming the capital of the hSlavas, 
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which has sometimes been identified witii Multan, Alexander was 
severely wounded, and the infuriated army, getting out of control, 
put the garrison to the sword The inhabitants tiicn subnutted, 
and sent the conqueror presents of chariots and shields, bales of 
cotton, tortoisesh^, and lOO talents of “white iron.” These gifts 
give us an indication of the prosperity of the country and the 
advanced state of its civilisation. In what is now the Sukkur 
distnct, the Greeks found a singular country, the inhabitants of 
which dined together in public and were remarkable for their 
longevity. Musicanus (Mushaka), the king of this state, subimtted, 
but was afterwards induced by the Brahmins to rebel Pcithon, the 
officer m charge of commumcations, exacted a terrible puiush- 
ment from the kmg and his evil counsellors, putting them to 
death and eiqiosing thar corpses. In July 325 B.C. Alexander 
reached the town of Patala, at the head of the delta.* Here he 


started to build a great port, with walls and dockyards. While 
It was in process of construction, he undertook a reconnaissance 
down to the sea Reaching the open water, he offered 
to the ocean He now made preparations for his homeward 


march. The Punjab was divided into three provinces. The 
northern provmce was under Phihp, son of Machatas, vdth his 
capital at Taxila, commanding tiie Khybcr pass. He was after- 
wards killed m a mutiny, and was succeeded by Eudemus. The 
country between the Jhdum and the Beas was already under the 
charge of the Paurava Prmce, and Peithon, son of Agenor, was 
pernor of Sind Beyond the Indian j^ntier, Alexander’s 
ffither^in-law, Oxyartes, was ruler of A^hanistan, with his 
capital at Alexandna-undeivGaucasus, commanding the northern 
approaches to India. It was impossible for the whole army to 
«toii by die same route, in view of the barren nature of the 
^try and the lack of water and provisions, Alexander divided 
It into three parts. The first, under Graterus, ivith the sick, 
^hants and heavy baggage, was to go by the Mula pass and 
Alexander himsdf was to proceed along the 
^t, through the Makran, while Nearchus took the fleet Lme 
Pwaan Gulf. The homeward march started at the 
1 385 B.G., as soon as the monsoon permitted 

» located by V. A Smith near the modem Bahmanated. 
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ships to sail Alexander’s troops suflered terribly in crossing the 
Hal& Ranges but at last both forces arrived at Susa, after a march 
of over 500 miles, in April-May, 324 BG. Here they were 
jmned by Neaichns, who had experienced many novel and exdting 
adventures in the Persian Gulf before reachir^r die mouth of the 
Tigris. 

A httle more than a year after this (June, 323 B.G ) came the 
news of Alexander’s premature death at Babylon at the age of 33 
The vast empire which he had founded was shaken to Ae core, 
and at once began to split up Mutinies broke out among the 
veterans m the mditary posts along the banks of the Indus The 
viceroys departed for Asia Minor to take part in the scramble for 
power, and by 321 B G. Greek rule in the Punjab was at an end 
This was ma^y due to the exertions of a young Indian named 
Chandragupta, whose fortunes will be described in the following 
chapter So ended Alexander’s bnef and meteoric conquest of the 
Punjab. It had no immediate eftect, and passed off like coundcss 
other mvarions, leaving the country almost undisturbed No 
mention of it is to be foimd in contemporary Indian literature. 
But Alexander was no mere casual raider, hke Tamerlane or 
Nadir Shah, intent on nothing but plunder. A pupil of Aristode, 
he conceived it to be his mission to westernise the East He came 
with historians and scientists in his tram, to kc^ a careful record 
of his discovencs. His work was intended to be permanent. At 
vanous pmnts along his routes he established a chain of fortified 
posts, to keep open his commuracations. Many of these survive 
to-day He meant the Indus to be the great mihtary and com- 
Tr»»rCTa 1 highway of his Indian provinces and, had he lived, there 
is htde doubt that a second Alexandna would have sprung up at 
its mouth and, in aU probability, the Punjab would have been 
hellenised like Asia Minor or %ypt 


leading DfiTSS 

BC e 6ia OverthnwoftheAssynaaEmpirebytheMedeandBBbjrlonisiB 

660-5Q3 Zoroaster, religious refomer of Pema. 

330 Baltktlr^Arbda* Overthrow of the Penian Empire by 
Alexander the Great 
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BC 327 Alexander erases the Hindu Kush. 

326 Crossing ct the Indus battle oTJhelum Uuly) crccdon of the 
altais, Ketum journey commenced (October). 

325 SeTeat of the MSIavas (January). Nearchus reaches the sea’ 
Alexander commences his cniueh through the Makran. 

324 Alexander reaches Susa (May). 

323 Death of Alexander at Babylon (June). 

322 Revolt agauist Greek rule in the Punjab 






Chapter V 

THE EMPIRE OF MAGADHA 


The most striking feature of the history of Northern India in 
the 7th century B.C. is the nse of extensive kingdoms which 
gradually swallowed up the smaller independent states The two 
principal states were Magadha (Southern Bihar) and Kosala 
(Oudh) Magadlia began to take the lead about 540 B.C. under a 
chieftain of the name of Bimhisara, who made his capital at 
Rajgfr (old Rajagriha). He was succeeded by his son ^atasatru 
in 490 B G ^atasatru was the child of a princess of the powerful 
Licchavi dan of Vaisali The Licchavis, probably a Mongoloid 
tnbe from the Himalayan foothills, played a prominent part 
m Indian history for a thousand years or more, ^atasatni 
married a princess of Kosala, and the kingdom was absorbed 
about this time by its powerful ndghbour. According to a 
Buddhist tradition, Ajatasatru murdered his &ther, but it is 
probable that this story was a spiteful invention, prompted by 
jealousy, as AjUtasatru was a patron of the rival sect of the 
Jains. His son Udaya built a new capital at Pataliputra About 
413 B C the dynasty founded by Bimbisara was overthrown by 
Ae first of the “Nme Nandas who reigned for little less than 
a century. At the time of Alexander’s invasion of the Punjab, 
Magadha was governed by a king of this line, a powerful monarch 
with a large army According to some accounts, he was a man of 
low origm. Be this as it may, he was unpopular, and a young man 
named Chandragupta Maurya, whom the Gredts called Sandra- 
cottus, conspred to overthrow him There are confhctmg accounts 
about the ongm of Chandragupta According to one of them, he 
was an ille^timate son of the ruling monarch, and hdki the office 
of Commander-m-Ghief He was helped m his intrigue by an 
astute Brahmin of the name of Clmnakya or Kautilya; but the plot 
failed, and the conspirators were obliged to flee to the Purijab, 
where, according to one story, Chandragupta met Alexander 
and urged him to invade Magadha This must have been in 
326 or 325 B C Two years later, when the news of Alcxand^s 
death reached India, ChandragupP and his Brahmin adviser 
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fomented a popular lisuig *‘to cast off the yoke of servitude from 
their necks, and slay their masters,” which put an end to Greek 
rule in the Punjab. He then collected an army, and in about 
32s B C., returned to Magadha, defeated and lulled the Nanda 
King, and occupied Pitaliputra A Sanskrit histoncal drama, the 
Mudrd Rakskasa or The Mtnts^s written about seven 


centuncs later, gives a vivid picture of the palacc-mtngues by 
which the revolution was brought about. 

In 305 BG Sdcucus Nicator, who m the partition of 
Alexander’s Emfurc had become ruler of Western Asia, tned to 
reconquer the Punjab Chandragupta defeated him, and com- 
pelled him to cede extensive temtoncs m the Kabul, Herat and 
KqpHiihnr distncts and Baluchistan, which brought the western 
boundaries of Magadha up to the Hmdu Kush In return, 
Seleucus received 500 elephants, 'which proved to be of great use 
in his wars agamst his Greek rivals This friendly understanding 
was cemented by a mamage alliance between the two rulers, and 
was further strengthened by the despatch, about 302 B C , of an 
ambassador named Megasthenes to the Court at PStahpntra, 


where he resided for a number of years M(^thcncs was no 
stranger to the East He had been employed under Sibyrtius, 
satrap of Arachosia (Kandahar). He wrote a detailed account of 
India; the original has unfortunately perished, but copious 
extracts arc preserved by later wnters, and particnlariy m die 
Kth book of the Roman geographer Strabo (A D 23) It was 
the standard work on India for the Greeks * With it, we step 
from darkness to light, we have to wait for sk centimes ^orc 
a foreign traveUer again Iifls the curtain upon ancic^ India 
Other sources of information supplement the a^unt of Me^- 
thenes One is the earlier narrative of Nearchus, Alcxradrfs 
Admiral, also known to us only in extracts Anofoer “ 
entitled the Aiiha Sdrtra or Manual of Pohtics, 

years ago in a South Indian hbrary, and tradiuonally 

ascribed to Kautilya himsdf. , t, , unfhra as the 

Ghandragupta’s capital, PStahputra (or P*^^®*”* “ ‘J' 
Greeks cSit), on the site of the modem Patna, is desenbed by 

*Thc quotauom which follow J W McC^ 

dtsmbti fy Me^sUuaes and Atrm [iBnh 
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Megasthoies as a splendid dty, standing on the northern bank 
of the Son. It was the shape of a parallelogram, roughly mne 
miles by two, and was surrounded by a broad, deep moat, which 
recdved die drainr^e and was connected at its two extremities 
vnth the river. The dty wall was a massive timber pahsade, vnth 
drawbridges, towers and gates at regular interval. The town 
itself was well planned and laid out, vnth inns, gaining houses, 
theatres, race-courses, and meeting-halls for guilds and rdigious 
sects There were handsome bazaars where indigenous and 
fordgn goods were displayed for sale. The streets were crowded 
with a busy and many-coloured throng of men and animals. The 
houses were two or three storeys hig^, and as they were mostly 
wooden, elaborate precautions were taken against an outbreak of 
fire In the heart of the dty was the royal palace, which stood in 
the nudst of a walled-in park, with ornamental trees, tame pea- 
cocks and pheasants, and lakes full of sacred fish. 

The palace, like many buildings in Burma, Kashmir, and other 
parts of India to-day, was built of wood exquisitdy carvedj the 
pillars were plated with gold and silver, ornamented with designs 
of vines and birds The king lived in great state “In the Indian 
royal palace,” we are told, “there are wonders with which 
ndther Memnoman Susa in all its ^ory, nor the magnificence 
of Ecbatana can hope to vie ” Cihandragupta, like most usurpers, 
went in daily fear of his life, and his unpopularity was enhanced 
by his oppresave government “He himself oppressed with 
slavery the people whom he had delivered firom extomal domina- 
tion.’** He took daborate precautions against assassination. 
He never slept twice m the same bed, and all food and drink 
were carefully tested in order to guard against poison No 
one could enter the palace prednets without a permit^ and 
an army of spies and agents provocateurs was employed to watch 
what vras happening in the dty, and no methods were considered 
too unscrupulous for getting rid of enemies of the state He was 
surrounded by a host of slave girls, who cooked and served his 
food, tended to his wants, massaged his limbs and entertamed 
him with dandng and music. A bodyguard of fordgn Amazons 

*Po{)ulinn quern ab externa donunaUone vmdicaverat, ipse servitio 
premebat. Jiutm, XV, 4 
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kept watch over (he palace day and night. Chandragupta seldom 
went abroad except on icstal occasions, when he rode in solemn 
procession through the streets in a litter on the back of an 
elephant. "Then comes a great host of attendants in holiday 
dress, with golden vessels, such as huge basins and goblets six 
feet broad, tables, chain of state, dnnking vends and lavers, 
all of Indian copper, and many of them set with Jewels, such as 
emeralds, beryls and Indian garnets; others bear robes cm* 
broidcrcd in gold thread and lead wild boasts, such as buffaloes, 
leopards and tame lions, and rare birds m cages ’’ The Amazons 
lin^ the streets, keeping the spectators at a safe distance. “It was 
death to come inside the line of women " At the time when the 
King washed his hair, a solemn durbar was hdd, at which the 
nobles were required to attend and offer the customary tnbutc 
Chandragupta worked hard Roused at dawn by music, he 
rose, and after b.ithing and rdigious observances, he visited the 
Law Courts and Hall of Audience He received ministers, heard 


the reports of his spies, and attended to his correspondence He 
then retired during the heat of the day for rest and food, the 
evening was spent in inspecting his troops and fortifications and 
in recrcaUon HunUng was a favourite sport, and dnves were 
arranged, in which large numbers of beasts were slam Animal 
fights and gladiatorial displays were held, and also public chariot 
races, in which horses and oxen took part Both nobles and people 
betted heavily on these races Chandragupta maintained an 
immense army, which, in the traditional Indian fashion, con- 
sisted of elephants, chariots, cavalry and infentry When mobilised 
It is said to have been 600,000 strong, but as in all Oriental 
amies, a proportion may have been camp-followers and 
attendants Chandragupta placed his chief faith m his dephrats 
and chanots The latter may be compared to armoured cars, they 
earned arehexs, and the skdl of the Indian l>owroan w« ^ 

vcrbial Thearmywasundcran daboratdy organised War Ofiicc, 

divided into six boards and charged with kerqnng the ar^^s 
and announes in a state of constant readiness fw war. iiiar 
pracucal efficiency is demonstrated by the feet that Chandragupte 
was able to defeat the Greek veterans under so famous a general 


as Sdeucos. 
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The Empire was divided into three prownces, each under a 
Viceroy, usually a member of the Royal Family. The provincial 
capitals were at Taxila, Ujjsdn and Tosali Under the Viceroys 
were divisional commissioners and under them again were the 
district officers They were well paid: a high officer of state 
received the equivalent of 49OOO rupees a month As to-day, the 
lower ranks of the Civil Service contained a host of petty officials. 
The main source of income was the tax on the land Mcgasthencs 
rightly observes that all land, then as now, belonged to the state 
Ihere was no private ownership in the soil. The assessment, we are 
told, was one-fourth die value of the crops The greater part of 
the country was under irrigation and bore two crops a year. If 
Megasthenes can be bdieved, famines were almost unknown * 
Imgadon received speaal attention; an inscripdon at Gimar in 
Kathiawar bears witness to the care bestowed by successive 
Viceroys on an artffiaal lake and dam constructed there. Megas- 
thenes records that the district officers, as to-day, “measure the 
land and inspect the sluices by which water is distributed into the 
branch canals, so that everyone may enjoy his Ikir share of the 
benefit ” These officers were also in diaige of mines, timber and 
forests Forests must have been much more extenave than at 
present, and were inhabited by wild tnbes A part of the forests 
was reserved for royal hunting groimds, and for the breedmg of 
dephants, which were a royal monopoly Towns, however, were 
numerous, and the whole kingdom was connected up by an 
excellent system of roads Milestones and rest-houses were ereeXed 
at intervals, and cxiuners maintained a postal service on these high- 
ways The chief was the great Royal Road, which ran from 
Tainla to the capital, linkmg up all the principal towns Another 
trade-route ran from Patahputra through PraySga, Bharhut 
and Vidtsa to Ujjam, an important trading-centre, whence roads 
diverged northwards to the mouth of the Indus and southwards to 
Bhngukaccha or Broach. 

The avil administration was bureaucratic. The ruler was 
assisted in his duties by his ministers, who took charge of various 
portfolicis. Local sdf-government is no novelty in India, and 
PStahputra, and doubdess other cities as well, was administered 

•J- W. McCrmdlc, Ananl Jndta as described hj Meffuthenes and Arrian, p 3a* 
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by a mtmicipahty consisting of six boards of five members each 
‘II 1 C first dealt with trade It fixed rates of wages and safe- 
guarded tlic rights of artisans, who enjoyed the spcaal protection 
and patronage of the state Ilie second did the work of a 
Foreign Ofiicc or Consulate. It examined carefully all visitors 
leaving and entering the capital, stamped their passports, saw 
that they were properly accommodated, and provided medical 
attendance when they were sick. If they died, the board provided 
for their bunal and forwarded their effects to their relatives. The 
third board was concerned with the registration of births and 
deaths, and maintained a census for taxation purposes The 
fourth, fifth and sbeth boards were in chaigc of commerce 
The fourth regulated sales and stamped weights and measures. 
Merchants had to purcliase a hccncc from it in order to trade 
The Mil board saw that old goods were not palmed off as new, 
while the sixth was concerned irith the collection of a tax of 


one-sixth on all sales Any evasions of the tax, if detected, were 
drastically punished Besides these committees, the municipality 
as a whole was responsible for pubhc works of all kinds They 
had to see tliat refuse was not left on the roads, and that the drams 
were kept dean. They were charged with Ae duty of ensuring 
that the fire-brigade was in constant readiness and the curfew 


duly sounded and observed 

Justice was administered by civil and cnnunal courts Gases 
were heard by three judges, who were advised by Brahmins 
acquainted with the law, but no doubt most dvil cases were 
s et t led m the traditional Indian manner Toy panckayat or juries of 
the castc-fdlows of the hogants Nearchus tdb us that “the laws 
were preserved by oral tradition, and not m books.” Cnimnal law 
was terribly severe The death-penalty was exacted fw a number 
of crimes, including injury to artisans and evasion of dues to Uie 
State. Maiming was inflicted for offences such as pequiy. “U 
torture and trial by ordeal were used in order to ascertain th 
truth. Brahnuns, apparently, enjoyed the benefit of dcr^ 

Trade was evidently m a flourishing condition, and a w 
mopohtan crowd of merchants from various parts 

S oodd 1» «e. .. to rf ratoputo fr od. Cto 

SouthoB India, to Goldnn Chenmese, CSw Maopnttm 
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and the GreA atics of Asia Minor were exposed on the stalls, and 
like everything dsc in the Mauryan Empire, thdr sale was stricdy 
regulated and controlled. “Klks, muslins, the finer sorts of clodi, 
cutlery and armour, brocades, embroideries and rugs, perfumes 
and drugs, ivory and ivory-work, jewellcty and gold (sddom silver) ; 
thwj i. were the main articles in which the merchant dealt.”* 
Neatthus noted that they were wonderfully clever at imitating 
European goods of all kinds; similar remarks were made by 
European travellers in the 17th century. The Artba. Sasbra gives 
elaborate Shipping Regulations, and no doubt titcre was a 
considerable amount of coastal trade; Indian merchant vessels* 
crossed the Indian Ocean to tiic mouth of the Tigris and to 
Aden There was a famous overland route from Taxila to Balkh: 
from there, Indian goods were carried down the Oxus to 
Europe by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea It is a curious 
fact tiiat with all this highly devdoped trade, tiic Mauryas never 
developed a regular coinage of their own Athenian "owls” and 
Fenian daiics were freely circulated The only indigenous Indian 
coins known to us are very crude They arc usually square in 
shape, the silver ones bemg cut from stnps and the copper ones 
from bars. They were then stamped by means of a punch with 
marks showmg thdr value and the nunt from which they were 
issued The standard com of this type appears to have been the 
pout, worth about a rupee or somewhat less in modem currency. 

l^gasthenes made careful enquiries into the popular rdigion 
and philosophy of the Hindus. They worshipped, he tells us, 
Heracles, Dionysus, and Zeus Ombnos. The chief centre of 
tiie worslup of Herades was at Mathura; hence he may be 
identified with Krishna, the dianoteer of the epic hero Aguna, 
and Mng of the YSdavas, whose birthplace was Mathura. It is 
interesting to note that he is already the god of a local cidt 
Dionysus is probably Siva, and Zeus Ombnos is India, who 
rdeases the laindou^ and causes the thunder It is significant 
that no mention is made of images or temples. He gives an 
interesting account of the Brahmanical schools, vnth their strict 
system of disdphne, and of thdr teaching, and notes its resem- 
blance to Gre^ philosophy 
Davids, Biidiihist Initiii, p. ^ 
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Pri! teaching agrees with that of the 

Grwks-for instance that the world has a beginning and an 
end in tim^ and that ite shape is spherical; that the Ddty, 
\vho is Its Governor and Maker, interpenetrates the whole 
that the first pnndples of the unnerse are different, but that 
water is tlic principle from which the order of the world has 
come to be; that besides the four elements, there is a fifth 
sutetance {dkSsa, ether) of which theheavens and thestarsarc 
made, that the earth is the centre of the univcree About 
generation of the soul, their tcachmg shows parallck to the 
Greek doctrines, and on many other matters Like Plato, too, 
they interweave fables about the immortality of the Soul and 
the judgments inflicted in the other world and so on ” 


Besides these, there were the “Sarmancs" or mendicant 
ascetics, who hved mostly in the jungle, wcanng clothes madt- of 
bark, begging their food, and abstaining from cohabitation and 
wine Some of them practised fortunc-tclhng, necromancy, and 
healing by spdls, very much as k die case to-day. Women could 
join die mendicant orders, and surade was permitted and even 
admired. Cunously enough, Megasthcncs makes no specific 
mention of the Buddhists or Jams. The caste-system was striedy 
enforced. "No one is allowed to marry outside liis caste, or 
exchange one profession or trade for anodier, or follow more Aan 
one business ’’ But a man of any caste could enter the rebgious 
life Megasthenes gives an attractive picture of Hindu soaety 
He diindes it into seven "classes" First came the 

Philosophers and Brahmins, vriio performed the public and 
private sacrifices and acted as diviners and astrologers Like the 
Roman augurs, they had to declare the auspiaous days for 
undertakings, and if anyone's prediction proved to be fklse, he 
was dismissed Every year the King hdd great assembhes of 
Brahmins, at whudi those who had produced works of ment 
were rewarded This custom went on through the ages, ngbt 
down to the Peshwas of Poona in the eighteendi century The 
second class was the agriculturalists, harmless folk, who seldom 
left their villages and went on ploughing even when contending 
armies were fighting at a little distance India is a country of 
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self-organised villages, and the grouping of the villages into 
states and empires left didr inhabitants little affected, so long as 
their customs and rights were not interfered with. 

The third class was the herdsmen, shepherds and hunters. 
They destroyed the wild animals and vermin, and trapped and 
tamed elephants on behalf of the Government The fourth class 
^vas the artisans, a highly privileged group, who were under the 
special protection of the government, and enjoyed many im- 
mumties m return for thdr services to the State The fifth was the 
inihtary class. The immense standing army of Chandragupta gave 
employment to a large number of men; the soldiers were well paid 
and supplied by the War Office with horses and equipment, 
which had to be returned after use “When not engaged on active 
service, they spend thrir time eating and drinking They are mmn* 
tained at the King’s expense, and hence they are always ready, 
when occasion calls, to take the field, for they carry nothing of their 
own vdth them but thdr bodies ” Sixthly came the inspectors, a 
branch of the Civil Service specially employed by the Emperor. 
They travelled from one end of tiie Empire to the other and sub- 
mitted confidential reports upon the work of the local officials 
While they were on circuit even the meanest subject could appeal 
to them if he had a grievance. They carried on a complicated 
system of espionage, and were especially on their guard against 
plots in the army For this purpose they used the courtesans of the 
City. Service in this department espedally appealed to adven- 
turous youths Seventhly and lastly came the Royal Councillors. 
To them belonged the highest posts of govenunent, the tribunals 
of Justice, and the general administration of pubhc affairs They 
were doubdess Brahmins “Some Brahmins,” says Neatchus, 

enter pohdeal life and attend the King as councillors, while 
others devote themselves to philosophy” The Brahmins in 
Hindu India, like the deigy m medieval Europe, were the power 
briiind the throne. 

Megasthenes tells us diat a noble simphdty was the 
predominant Indian characteristic, and this is confirmed 
by other Greek travdlers "No Indian has ever been 
convicted of lying.” In signing contracts, witnesses and 
seals were considered to be superfluous and houses were left 
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unguarded.* In the whole of Chandragupta's camp of 400,000 
men, there were no convictions for thcAs exceeding aoo drachma; 
(£ 8 ). They were not litigious. 

Gbtton (tree linen) was the usual material lor clothes; the people 
liked bright colours and jeivcls, and carried umbrellas to protect 
themselves from the sun. The staple food was "riee boiled after 
the manner of porridge,” and upon it were placed seasoned 
meats, dressed in Indian fashion— surely the earliest desenpuon 
of curry and rice. A spirituous liquor, hkc the 'arrack* of to-day, 
was distilled from grain, and doubtless 'toddy* was brewed from 
the sap of various palms. Women were wril treated, and wives 
had their dowries as their private property. A husband could be 
punished for cruelty, and offences against women were severely 
dealt with. If a wife bore no children, the husband could take 
another, and widow could rc-marry. In the Punjab, vAich was 
more old-fashioned and less progressive than die capital, the 
practice of holding a Maiden's CSioice was still in vogue Ncaichus 
stetes, somewhat crudely, that in Taxila, girls ivere put up as the 
pnac of victory m a boxing-match* the victor obtained his wife 
without paying a dowry. Voluntary suttee was permitted, but 
was to the wamor caste, and the widow who refused 

to burn herself was looked on widi contempt An account has 
been preserved of a case whidx occurred among Indian 
mcrecnarics m Iran m 316 B C The widow of the dead leader 
went to the pyre exultant, “crowned with fillets by the wm<m 
who belonged to her, and decked out splendidly as for a wedding. 
On reaching the spot, she distnbuted her ornaments among 
her fhends She was hdped on to the pyre by her brothe^ 
and lay down beside her husband , As the fire seized her, no sound 
of weiness escaped her hps The Greeks thought the custom 
savage and inhuman t Modem social legislation was antiapated 

-Another for«p. traveUer, H.»« T^. 
fimw this Colonel Sleetnan, wl«> 
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by provision for the families of soldiers and vrorkmcn, and for 
orphans Megasthenes says that slavery, so prominent a feature of 
Giedc soaety, was unknown, but here he seems to be wrong. A 
mild kind of domestic slavery was apparently in vogue; slaves 
were usually prisoners of war, uisolvent debtors and members of 
the lower castes. Ihey could purchase thar freedom. The people 
were fond of amusements, and processions and arcus entertain- 
ments were provided by the Court. Acting, dandng and panto- 
mime shows were popular, and companies of strolling players 
toured the country Caste-feasts were held, and the capital was 
illuminated for pubhc festivals. 

InsgSB C Chandraguptadiedorabdicatedhisthroiie; according 

to one story, he became a Jain monk and retired to Sravana 
Bdgola in Mysore, where he committed suicide Of the long re^ 
of his son Bindus&ra we know htde; his surname AmitraghSta 
seems to imply that he was a great conqueror, and he probably 
extended the Maurya Empire south of the Vindhyas as far as the 
Pennar nver, addmg to it a fourth province with its capital at 
Suvam^n, “Golden Rock,” perhaps near the anaent gold- 
fields d* Maski in the Raichur district, where the southernmost 
insenpbon of Asoka has been discovered * Bmdusara mamtained 
fiiemUy relations with his Greek neighbours Ambassadors from 
Antioch and Alexandria continued to visit Pataliputra, a Greek 
admiral explored the Indian coast; and the Gredc and Indian 
monarchs maintained an amiable correspondence 
Asoka succeeded to the throne in 273 B C He was Viceroy of 
Ujjain at the time of his father’s death, and at fust had some 
difficulty in asserting his claims He was not crowned until four 
years later We are fortunate in knowmg more of Asoka than of any 
cariy Hindu ruler, from the feet that he embodied his pnnaples 
of government in a number of edicts, graven on the rock or on 
pillars and recording his own words In 261 B G Asoka determined 
to round off his empire by the conquest of Kalinga or Onssa, 
one of the last of the independent states, situated on the Bay of 
Bengal between the Mahanadi and Godaveri nvers The country 
up to modem times has been a wild one, ivith impenetrable 
forests haunted by ivild tribes, unfordable nvers and a scaraty 
*V A Smith, Emljf History of Inim, 4th edn , p 179, note I 
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by These \vere erected at various places as far apart as Peshawar, 
K3tb»war, the Nepal froatier, Orissa and Mysore. “The Law, 
wherever pillars of stone or tables of stone exist, must be recorded, 
so that it may long endure.” The Law, as enjoined by Asoka, was 
strictly practical and suited to the popular understanding. No 
mention is made of metaphysical subtilties. It consists of com- 
passion, liberality, truth, punty, gentleness and saintliness of 
life, “hearkening to elders, reverence to the aged, and seemly 
treatment of Brahmins and ascetics, of the poor and wretched, 
yea, even of slaves and servants ” These virtues will brmg the 
only true happiness, “m this ivorld and the next” Asoka’s first 
thought was for the comfort and well-being of his subjects. On the 
mam roads, shade-trees were planted, wells dug, and hospitals 
^ted for men and animals No mention is made of schoob, but it 
b obvious that education, as m most Buddhist countries, must have 
been uidely diffused by the monasteries; otherwbe the edicts 
would have been of httle avail. The harsh laws of the reign of 
Chandragupta were as far as posnble relaxed. Jaib were thrown 
open on the anniversary of the Emperor’s coronation Prisoners 
under sentence of death were given a respite in which they could 
lodge an appeal, and were visited by pious men, who would pre- 
pare their soub Governors were given wide latitude in grandng 
pardons One of Asoka’s duef reforms was to carry into practice 
the Buddha’s law of ahmsi, kmdness to all hiong things He 
gradually and progressively stopped the slaughter of animab, 
settmg the example faims^ The royal hunt was abolished. 
K3hng for the royal Idtchens was cut down. Animal sacrifices 
were forbidden and a close season was mtroduced for various 
heasts and birds 

One of the Emperor’s chief concerns was to introduce complete 
rriigious toleration Thae were to be no wars of religion in hb 
oinpire He warns his people of the evfis of schism and deprecates 
the haHt of exalting one’s own views at the expense of others 
Though a convinced Buddhist, he extends hb patronage to 
Brahmins, Jdns and other sects with complete impardality. A 
characterbtic action was die construction of the cosdy caves at 
BarSbar Sac die naked ascetics of the .^ivika sect founded by 
Gosala, the rival of Mah3.v!ra 
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Unlike his grandfather, who ruled by fear, Asoka was atudous 
to make the ibundation of his government the love and wilhng 
obedience of his subjects He wished to be regarded as the father 

S of his people. "Just as a man, having made over bis 
child to a skilful nurse, feels confident and says to 
himself, ‘The skilful nurse is eager to care for the 
happiness of my duld,* even so my Governors have 
been created for the welfare and happiness of my 
country.” Espedally tender is the ro}^ compassion 
toward the poor jungle-folk, who he outside the 
pale of the IBndu community Every effort is to be 
made to win their confidence and prevent them from 
being oppressed. "The root of the whole matter 
lies in perseverance and patience ” 

The Emperor set a high standard for his ofiicers, 
but he practised what he preached. He took no 
holidays "At all times, when I am eating, or m 
the ladies* apartments, or in my pnvatc room, or in 
the meivs, or in my conveyance^ or in the pleasure- 
grounds, everywhere the persons appomted to give 
information should keep me informed about die affairs 
of the people. ... I never feel satisfaction m my oc- 
* ertions and dispatch of business Work I must, for 

* the welfare of all the folk.” One of the many activities 

he undertook was a pilgnmage to the Holy Places rf 

Buddhism and the erccoon of pillars on the sites rf 
* ' the Master’s birth, first sermon, cnhghtcnmcnt and 
Parinirvana (Fig. n) Another was the dispatch of 
4 1 missionancs to distent nations, in order that tw 

^1/ might share the benefits of the Law Asoka had tte 

true missionary spint. He dispatched I^ch® » 
Gandhara and Kashmir, to the Deccan and Jan^ 
countries, and, further afield, to Ceylon and Burmj 
Z to his Gmek fiiends, ^ 

Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Maci^a, ^Sthc 
Gyrene and Alexander of Epirus * The names 

*11 IS important to note that the only y«« these 
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fflisMonaries who went forth to these distant lands are preserved. 
Whedier the yellow-robed evangdists ever actually reached 
Andoch or Alexandria we do not know, but there is no doubt 
about the success of the misnon to Ceylon, which was already 
colonised by emigrants from nordi-eastcm India It was led by 
Mahinda and Sanghatnitta, the King’s son and daughter, who 
took with them a brandi of the sacred Bodhi Tree and planted it 
at Anurtdhapura, in the centre of the island. The Sinhdese king 
Tissa was converted with all his court, and to-day Buddhism, 
extinct in the land its birth, nourishes in its purest form in 
diat beautiful island. 

The missions of King Asoka are amongst the greatest civilising 
influences in the world’s historyj for they entered countries for 
the most part barbarous and frill of superstition, and amongst 
these aninustic peoples Buddhism spread as a wholesome leaven. 

“The history of Ceylon and Burma, as of Siam, Japan and 
Tibet, may be said to begh^ with the entrance into them of 
Buddhism; and in these lands it spread far more rapidly and 
made a far deeper impresaon than in China mth its already 
ancient civihsation As to-day Quistianity spreads very rapidly 
*mongst die animistic peoples rf Africa and the South Sea 
islands, exerting a strong influence and replacing superstition and 
chaos by a reasoiung b^ef in One God and an orderly universe; 
m Buddhism in these eastern lands has exerted a beneficent 
u^uence by putting Karma, the law of cause and effect, in the 
place of the caprice of demons and tnbal gods, and a lofry system 
of morals in the place of tnbal custom and taboo. 

The Buddhist missionaiies, moreover, brou^t vrith them 
much of the culture of thdr own land It seems dear, for instance, 
mat it was Mahmda who brought into Ceylon the arts of stone 
®fvi^ and of irr^tion which his fother had so successfully 
pi^tued in India; and the Ceylon Buddhist of to-day thmks his 
mhgion as the force to which ids country owes the greatness of her 
past history. . . , Not for from the ruined dty of Anuradhapura a 
lovdy rocky hill rises out of a dense sea of jungle, and here is the 
f^-hewn ‘study* and the tomb of the great and gentle prince 
Mahmda, who about 250 B.G. brought Buddhism to Ceylon.’** 
J. Sannden, Tht ^ Buidhm (1916), pp 76-9 
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Asoka did much besides this fot the propagation of Buddhism 
In one of his edicts, he gives a list of hu favounte passages of the 
Scriptures and recommends them as being particularly suitable 
for study A Buddhist Council, under the presidency of Upagupta, 
was convened at Pltahputra, and sat for nme months At this 
Council sectanan disputes, which were dividmg the order, wen 
settled, and the canon of the Buddhist scnptures was definitely 
closed. 


In his later years, Asoka seems to have become a recluse, 
retiring to a monastery and leaving his kingdom to his son He 
died in 933 B C His rdgn of forty years is without a parallel in 
history He found Buddhism a loi^ sect, he made it Ae oifiaai 
creed of his empire He has been compared at vanous times to 
Marcus Aurelius, Saint Paul and Constantine. But no Christian 
ruler has even attempted to apply to the government of a great 


empire the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, or to announce, 
m a pubhc edict addressed to his subjects, that "although a man 
does him uyury, His M^esty holds that it must be patiently 
borne, as far as it possibly can be borne " Two hundred and fifty 
years before Chnst, Asoka had the courage to express his horror 
and remorse at the results of a successful campaign, and 
deliberately to renounce war as a means of pohcy, in spite of the 
fact his domimons included the unsubdued tribes of the 
north-west frontier, and was able in practice to put an rad to 
cruelty to man and beast, and establish complete i^ous 
toleration throughout India Asoka fulfilled Plato’s ideal of the 
state in which "kings are philosophers, and philosopheis kmgs 
But Asoka’s great expenment did not long survivehim Weknow 
htde of his successors His grandson Dasaratha 

« to IboWq., bat »»» rfto to * ^ 

fomented by the Brahmins, set m In 185 BC 
dynasty came to an end Ihe last rul^ ^ «^«ed by ^ 
JmmLder-in-chief, Pushyamitra, who 
“ynasty, and marked the return of northern inefaa to 
by cdebrating the asvmedha or horse-sacnfice He is 

crueBy persecut.^ the 8"^ ^ ^st disintcgiaUng 

By this time the empire of M^adha was las 
Invaders from the north-west had overrun the Punjab, 
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the east the people of Kalinga, under a prince named Kliaravcla, 
shook off the yoke and attacked thdr rulers About 73 B C,, the 
Sunga rulers were succeeded by a short-lived djmasty, the 
K&nvas, who were overthrown by the Andhras of the Deccan in 
s8 B G Centuries later, the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian, gazing 
awestruck on the rums of Asoka’s vast palace in the now deserted 
capital of Pitaliputra, declared them to be the work “of no 
mortal hands No human agency, he was convinced, could have 
reared the mighty svalls and gates, piled up the stones, and 
decorated them with such delicate carving and intricate inlaid 
sculpture work. 


UAtlRYAN CULTURE 

The mscnptions on Asoka’s rock and pillar edicts and the 
contemporary Buddhist rehquanes are the earliest extant examples 
of Indian writing, but they are the work of expert calligraphists, 
and could only have been executed if the art had already been 
practised for a long time It is, indeed, impossible to imagine that 
Ghandragupta’s daborate bureaucracy could have been carried 
on without written records and accounts. Religious literature. 
It IS true, was handed down orally; Brahmins committed the 
Vedas to memory, and we are told &at if a Buddhist commumty 
reqmred a certain text they borrowed a learned monk who 
knew It by heart, as we borrow a book from a library. The 
Buddhist canon was not wntlen down until the reign of the 
Sinhalese monarch Vattaganuni, in ag B C But frequent men- 
tions of letters are found in the jStakas, where they are spoken 
of as bang ivritten vdth a stylus on a leaf of a talipot palm, and 
Nearchus, Alexander’s adnural, says that Indians used for the 
purpose “fine tissue closely woven” [aivSirtt Mo/ xmeorijitimt) 
Hence we may conclude that writing was employed for business 
purposes long before it was utilised for hterature The inscriptions. 
Written as they are in the current vernacular and not in Sanskrit, 
would have been useless unless reading and writing were widdy 
difiused. The characters are in the BrSbmi senpt, which is the 
parent of the scripts used in various parts of India to-day It is 
*Beal, BttiUlast Rccordt if Hit Wisttm WerU, I Iv. 
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generally supposed that it is derived from a nortli Semitic source 
such as tluit which appears upon the Moabite Stone (e 8 go B.C }. 
Tlic recent discovery of the Indus valley seals has led some 
scholars to suppose that the origin of the Indian alphabet may 
be traced to them, but this Iiypothesis appears to be extremely 
doubtful Another script, of Aramaic origin, and known as 
Kliaroshthi, was in vogue on the Nortli>Wcst Frontier and, as 
Aurcl Stein's discox'erics have shown, in Central Asia, and was 


employed lor tlic edicts insenbed in these distncts. 

Asoka was a great builder, and appears to have introduced the 
practice of using stone instead of wood Ttie palace at PStaliputm, 
for long the wonder of Chinese pilgrims, has now disappeared, 
save for a lew scanty remains unearthed by the archa»logists His 
extant monuments are all marked by the “noble simphcity” 


which Megasthenes considered to be an Indian characteristic 
The principal surviving remains are the stupas, the pillan, the 
rock*inscnptions, and some early cave divcllings The stupa or 
dhgaba was originally a bunal ground, erected over the ashes 
of a departed chieftain Buddha was of the Kshatnya caste, and, 
as we have already seen, at his death Iiis ashes were divided among 
his follow en and enshrined in mounds of this kind Running 
round the stiSpa was a raised platform for perambulation, and 
this was surrounded by a wooden rail to keep off intnidcn 
Asoka erected a vast number of stftpas to enshnne rehes of the 
Buddha and Buddhist saints The most famous of there is the 
Great Stflpa at Sanchi near the anaent aty of Vidisa or Bhflsa in 
Bhopal State, though none of Asoka’s actual work is now visible; 
it has been subsequendy encased in sandstone blocks, while a 
stone laihng, obviously imitated from an carher wi^cn ongin^ 
which it probably replaced and, still law, four 
eateways, have been added. The stupa itself is a p^t 56 

njall, which originolly crowned all nnpaa. >>» r™”*!' 
restored* (Fig is). 

stbsndoned (Wale It ) 
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no IS. Plan and Eleoatton of the Great Stupa, SandA. 
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Another stupa, which once stood at Bharhut, about 95 miles 
souih>'ncst of Allahribad, has disappeared, but portions of the 
railing, bearing ligiircs in low relief ha\’c been preserved (Plate 
Ilia) A “Buddhist rail" of the same penod is at Bodh Gaya. The 
callings in low relief on the raihngs and gateways of these stQpas 
are charming examples of indigenous Indian art, imitated, no 
doubt, from earlier work in wood and ivory It is significant that 
one of the panels at Sanclil is the gift of “the ivory workcR of 
Vidisa" These sculptures were the work of generations of ]»ous 
donors, and tltcy must have taken many years to complete Their 
prinapal object is to illustrate incidents in the lives of the Buddha 
for the edification of pilgnms visiting the spot Incidentally they 
throw a flood of light upon the cs'cryday life, customs and dresses 
of the time Nothing could be more fascinating than these naive 
and wholly delightful peeps into early India “The main 
interest,” It has been said, "is ncitlicr spiritual nor ethical, but 


altogether directed to human life; luvury and pleasure are 
represented, interrupted only by death, and these arc nothing but 
practical facts, cndoised by the inherently sensual quality of the 
plastic language”* (Fig 13, 14) The earliest and most pnmitivc 
arc the sculptures from Bharhut, and the ivork culminates in the 
gateways at SSnchi, with their realistically modelled elephants and 
the beautiful flying dryads of the brackets These gateways were 
erected, as an insenpuon tells us, dunng the reign of an Andhra 
king, perhaps in the first century BC (Plate IV). 

Asoka’s piUare fall into a diffeent category They wore Ac wrk 
of royal workmen, and Ae Emperor took speaal delight in 
Acir erection to mark spots which he wished to commemorate 
They arc huge tapering monohths of hard sandstone, forty or ^ 


of Ac skill of Asoka’s engineers in movi^ 
from Aar quarry at Chunar to Acir 

of Ac alm«t superhuman cxertionsrcquiredtoshAtwrfA^^ 

Delhi and to e^ect them Acre about 
Thousan* of workmen were cmplo^ and 

boats and elevating app^tus had ^^^^ tidAeir 
piUars are burnished tiU Ae suiface is almost like gJass, 

•A K CDomaraswamy. Indm end IndoM^m Art (iga?). P- 
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high polish so dccdvcd later 
travdlers that they thought they 
vfcre made of metal. They were 
surmounted with a bdl-capital, an 
abacus and a symbolic figurcj usually 
a lion. The most striking of these 
capitals is the one found at Samath, 
with Its four magnificent lions up- 
holding a dharma thakra or “Whed 
of die Law”, which was first set m 
motion at this spot The abacus is 
decorated with realistic figure of 
bulls and horse in bas-relief. Sir 
John Marshall speaks with profound 
admiration of “die masterful 
strength of the crowmng lions, vtith 
their swellmg veins and tense 
muscular development,” and goe 
so far as to declare that both bdl 
and cajntal are "masterpiece in 
point of both style and technique — 
die finet carvings, indeed, that 
India has yet produced, and unsuT' 
passed by anything of the kmd in 
the anaent world ” (Plate Illb ) 

The Indian monastic communitie 
were in the habit of retiring, during 
the rainy season, to a pemanent 
abode for ret and meditation This 
led to the excavation vihiras or 
monastene from the hillside for 
their accommodation. The earliet 
of which we know was the group 
constructed by Asoka and his grand 
son Dasaratha for the Ajivika sect 
in the adc of the BarSbar hills 

"T rr "z 

out of very hard gneiss, and the VedymlSia«Am 
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walls are brilliantly polished. The whole undertaldng must 
have involved skilled labour of the highest quahty. The 
doorway and facade of one of them, known as the Lomas 
Rishi cave, with its horseshoe arch and nbbed porch, deady 
betrays it to be a copy from a wooden model, probably the eariier 



no n.DomeftteSeeBt,SStidtlSfi^ 


/mf«a,4thEdn.p.34.«»fc* 


,cn hermitages in which the monks were housed Of fte other 
s of art of Asoka’s timci mention must be made of certein 
sal stone statues m the round, which have hem discwercd at 
ko™ Mathura. Besnagar and Patna Specimens « 


V and ofrehquariesinsteatite and rock crystal, show mat me 

;Llrk«al was equally profident m the minor arts as m 
ure and architecture 

. - ... M .....V. X/frflnnf HI 
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Although the Mauryan Emperors were so dosdy assodated with 
their Greek contemporaries in Asia hfinor, there is scaredy a 
trace of Greek influence in thdr art or culture. Persian influence, 
on the other hand, is marked. It was to the statdy dviUsadon of 
their Iranian kinsmen and neighbours that Indians turned for an 
example Ghandragupta in his youth visited Taxila, the capital 
of the Petdan Satrapy, and Grei^ travdlers naturally compared 
his court, with its daborate cerononial, to diat of Susa or Ecba- 
tana. It was irom Peida that Asoka borrowed his sermons in 
stone; and thdr similarity in tone to that of the valedictory 
address of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam has been noted. The idea dT 
excavating rock-hewn dharas may have been suggested by 
the tombs of the Achaemenian kings. Asoka’s columns vddi thdr 
bell-cadtals show deaiiy thdr Persepditan origin. But whatever 
India borrowed she asshnilated and made her own, and Indian 
art, in the Mauryan and subsequent periods, reached a standard of 
technical and artistic perfection unsurpassed, save perhaps in 
Athens, anywhere in the andent world up to that time.* 

tEADING DATES : THE EMPIRE OF MAGADHA 

(i) &WBiega DjMitr B C.) 

aiOt c 649 Sisan^ 

540-490 Bunfaidoa. 

490-459 AjStasatru. 

45^435 Danaka 
435-413 Udaya 

(9) Nottia Djmaslir 
(Nine mien t, 413'^a bo) 

(3) Thi Ucaaya Djmasty {gag-i^ B C.) 

* 0 399 AcocKton of Cbandragupta Maurya 
305 InvaMonofl&diaby SeleucusNicator. 

30a MegasUienes come* as atnbasndor to Ffttaliputra 

998 Death or abdication of Chandragupia, aoeession of Bmdiuara. 

373 Accesdon of Asoka. 

989 Coronation of Asoka 

*6i KaUngaWar Asoka’s convemon to Buddhism. 

959 Despatch of Buddhist missionanes. 

957-6 PuMicatlon of the Rode Edicts and Kalinga Edict. 

*For Pentan influence on IMhuiyan culture^ see D. B Spooner, 7Hr 
Benod f/’/iubaii Ml/fry, S , 1915. 
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B a 950 Mission to Ceylon. 

940 Council of FStaliputra, 

939 Death of Asoka accession of Dasaratba 
1B5 Death of finhadratba, the last Mautyan ruler 

(4) Smga Djmatfy B C ) 

B.a 185 Fushyamitra Brafunanical reaction 
175 Invasion of Magadha by Menander 
73 End of dynasty. 

(5) Xlnua (xt-tS B.C) 

B c s 8 Overthrow of the KSnva dynasty by the Andhras of the Deccan 



> GiapUfyi 

THE SECOND CONTACrT WITH THE WEST *. 

OF MAHAYSNA. BUDDHISM' 

Tbb break-up of dte Em{^ of M^adha had the usual xqtcpf 
cusdons on the North-Watem froudor. The control of the cenlrid 
power bdng relaxed, insurgent triba begun once more to -pour , 
through the passa into the Punjab, andtheLand oTtheHve Rivers 
again becomes the chief centre of aedvity. In 350 B.G., while 
Asoka was still rdgning in Patalipntra, two important events 
occurred in the West Almost simultaneously, XKodotos, the 
governor the Greek colony at Bactra or Baikh, and a 
named Arsaces in Parthia, south-east of the Oa^an Sea, duew off 
the yedee of die Sdeuods smd set up independent Idngdoms. 
Snbs^uendy the Greek rulers of Bactria crossed die Tndian 
ftontier and occuined Gandhira. At first they issued enimt of a 
purely Gredi character, some of whkh may be ranked atnpng die 
finest spedmens ofthe ariner's an in the andentworld. The noble 
por^ts of Demetrius (e. 190 B.a) wearing his dephanb-head 
fi^d^. and Eucraddes (e. if 5 B.a) in a kmta or sun-hdmet 
ot a singularly modem pattern, are especially notable. As time 
^t on, however, dicy became ihorc and more Indian^ Bd. They 

^ ^ in shape, and bearing on the reverse legends in 

characters. It was these Wling^ com- 

Cd^ deciphering the Asoka 
snrwvmg monument of the Indo-Greck 


^UwB apllar, once surmounted by a Gaiuda, araythdogical 

M^«veI«deofthcgodVirimu,wMd;w^ 
the Mowing inscription in Brahtra characters: 

7 ^ Garuda-cdumn of VSsudeva nTishnul th*- 

8°d»» was erected tr i* j tvisnnuj, the god of 

Vishnu A*, ^ Hdiodorus, a wonUpper of 
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Tf}is inscription is full of interest; it shows that by this time the 
Greeks bom in India had become so completely Indian that they 
were actually received into the ibid of the Hindu religion The 
greatest of the Indo-Grcek kings of the Punjab was Menander and 
we are fortunate to know more about him than any of his contem* 
porarics, owing to the fact that he was converted to Buddhism by 
the Buddhist doctor Nigasena, and his conversion is made 
the subject of a famous dndogut^ The Qtustim pf Mtltnda Fnm it 
we learn that Menander was bom at the village oTKalasi, not far 
from “Alasanda of the Yonas” (Alexandria under Caucasus) His 
capital was at Sagala, the modern Sialkot, whieh is desenbed m 
glowing terms: 


"There is in the country of die Yonakas a great centre of 
tradt^ a city that is calh^ Sagala, situated m a debght&l 
country well watered and hilly, abounding in parks, gardens, 
groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of nveis and mountains 
and woods Wise ardutects ^ve laid it out^ and its people 
know of no oppression, smcc all their enemies and adversaries 
have been pot down Brave is its defence, with many and 
various strong towers and ramparts, with superb gates and 
entrance archways, and with the royal atadel m its midst, 
whito-walled and deeply moated. Well Imd out are its streets, 
squares, cross-roads and market-places Wdl displayed are the 
innumerable sorts of costly merchandise with which its shops 
are filled. It is nchly adorned with hundreds of mm^ 
h flila of vanous kinds and splendid with hundreds rf 
thousands of magnificent mansions, which nse aloft hke toe 
mountam-peaks of the Himalayas Its streets are fified wto 
elephants, homes, carriages, andfoot-passenge^ andcrow^ 
bv men of all sorts and condidons-Brahmins, iroWes, 
artificers, and servants They resound with cries welcome 
to the teachers of every creed, and the city « the 
leadmg men of each of toe different s«ls Sh^ ^^cr 

the sale of Benares muslm, of Kotumbara stuffe, and 
doths of various kinds, and sweet odours me 
toe bazaars, where all sorts of flowers and ^ 

fully set out Jewds are there in plenty, an gud 
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in all sorts of finery display their goods in the bazaars which 
face all quarters of the sky.”* 

Menander himself was a scholar as well as a soldier. "As a 
disputant he was hard to equal, harder still to overcome; the 
ac^owledged superior of all the founders of the various schools of 
thought As in wisdom, so in strength of body, swiftness, and 
valour, there was found none equal to Milinda in all India He 
was nch too, mighty in wealth and prosperity, and tlic number of 
his armed hosts knew no end.” He was wont to relieve the cares of 
state by holding philosophical arguments with learned Brahmins 
and others, of whom he invariably got the better. In the end, how- 
ever, the sage Nagasena visited the city with his disciples, “lightmg 
up the aty with thar yellow robes like lamps, and brining down 
upon It the breezes from the hdghts where the sages dwell.” 
Menander, accompamed by five hundred courtiers, went to inter- 
view Nagasena In the arguments which follow, the Buddhist 
doctime of the impermanence of the Ego is expounded, and 
Menander is converted. An interesting feature of the Qjusitons 
of Milinda is the Socratic method of dialectic employed by 
Nagasena, which gives it the air of a Platomc dialogue 
Menander was a great wamor, and made an attempt to con- 
quer the kingdom of Magadha, now very much shrunk from its 
former size and greatness The Yavana horsemen overran the 
Middle Country, and all but succeeded in capturing the sacred 
hoise, which Ac Sunga King Fushyaimtra had released to 
wander over Ae country in preparation for Ac horse sacrifice,! 
but Ae Greeks were recced by troubles which broke out m Adr 
own country and reAed Menander’s date is probably 1 80-160 
B G He issued some fine coins, one of which bears Ae Buddhist 
Whed of Ae Law Accoidmg to one legend, he was regarded as an 
•Seertd Boots qfOe East, vol XXV, PP 3 ' possible that memones 
of Menander and Sagala inspired the wonderibl descriptions of the royal city 
oTKnsavati and its king, Mah3-Sudassana, “a king of kings, a righteous man 
wio ruled m righteousness, an anointed ^hatnya,” in the Mahd Sudassana 
Mite {fiaend Books of the &tst, vol XI) Such stodc desenpuons of the Ideal 
City are, however, not uncommon in Buddhist and Jiun hterature 
fFor Pushyanutra, see p 60 The horse4acniice was ofiered by a long who 
daimcd the title of dudcraottrlm, or universal monarch To capture the horse 
was to challenge this Fushyamitra, douhUess, revived the jcustom in order to 
celebrate the return of Magadha to orthodox Brahmanism 
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arhat or saint, and after bis cremation his ashes weredistnbuted as 
relics, like those of the Buddha. The Greek rulers of the Punjab 
were in the end ovenvhelnicd bjr invading Saka tnbes from 
Centra] Asia These Sakas or Scythians, who had long been a 
menace to the Persians, pushed southwards by other tnbal move* 
ments from the north-cast, overflowed the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria, and occupied the valley of the Hclmand, whit^ is sbll 
known as Sdstan (Sakastan) Entering the Punjab, probably by the 
Bolan pass, they gradually superseded the local Greek rulers They 
set up principalities at Mathura, Taxila and other centres The use 
of the Persian tides Satrap and Great King ofKings, suggests that 
they were feudatories of Ae Parduan Kmg Mithradates the Great 
(123-88 B C ) whose rule ei^tendcd almost as far as the Indus 
The Parthians played an important part as intermediaries between 
Greek and Indian culture, as the excavations of the Parthian aty 
of Sirkap in the Ta»Ia area elcariy show One of the Indo-Parthian 
or Saka pnnees of Taxila, knoivn to the Glreeks as Gondopbames, 
is of especial interest to us because, according to the apocryphal 
Acts of Thomas, the Aposde Thomas came to his court to preach 
Christiamty There ivas formerly a great deal of doubt whether 
Saint Thomas ever visited India, but recent researches tend to 
prove that the legend is founded on historical fact Bartholomew 
and Thomas were sent to preach the gospel m the East Thomas 
probably reached Taxila by the wdl-known sca-routc from 
Alexandna to the mouth of the Indus He was hospitably recaved 
at the court of Gondopbames, for Taxila was a cosmopohtan 
centre of culture and accustomed to give a ready hearing to 
teachers from strange countnes His missionary latours w^, 
however, interrupted by the KusbSn invanon. ar^ 
compeUed to flee He retraced his steps to die mouth of the Indm, 
and thence took boat to Mimns, 

Malabar coast, touchmg at Socotra on the way. Here he amved 
SS toht\^^ore”“cafMadrll* Gond^^^^ 

♦J N Farquhar. ‘'The ApoUlc Thomas m Southern India ” Joh, 

Ijbrarf BMtn, lOa?* P 
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corruption of the Persian Vindaphama, Bringer of Victory. In 
the Armenian version of the story, this becomes Gathaspar, from 
which IS derived Gaspar, the name given to the second of the 
Magi! who virited the cradle of the infant Jesus. A powerful Saka 
dynasty also sprang up about this time at Ujjain. Its rulers, 
Rudradaman, Rudrasena, etc., were known as Great Satraps, and 
assumed Hindu names. Thdr kingdom comprised Malwa, 
Katfaiav^, Kacch, and Gujarat, and they intermarried with the 
Andhra ndeis of the Deccan. This dynasty m ain ta i n ed its position 
until AD. 388 when it was overthrown by the Gupta Emperor 
Ghandragupta II Another Saka dynasty, known as the Ksbaba-' 
latSs, ruled for a short time at Nasik in Ae Konkan, until it was 
absorbed by the Andhras 

Meanwhile a nomadic horde, known as the Yudi-cbi or 
Tokharians, was displaced by the Huns from the territory be- 
tween Kansu and the Great Wall, in 1 74 B.C * They moved west- 
wards, entering the territory between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
and (hiring the Sakas before them. In 1 26 B 0 . fresh tribal move- 
ments from the north compelled tiiem to travel southwards, and 
they occupied Bactria Here they settled down and lost thdr 
nomachc character. In A D 48, a section of the Yueh-chi, the 
Kushans, finding Bactna t(» cramped, broke off from the main 
body, and under a chiritain named Kadpbises or Kadapha, 
entered Gandhara, and overtbrew the last Greek monarch, 
Hermaeus The Kushans gradually reduced to subjection the 
vanous petty Greek, Parthian and Saka kingdoms, and built up 
an extensive empire, indudir^ the Punjab and Sind, Northern 
pujarfit and part of Central India. Kadphises tried to extend his 
influence northwards over the Pamirs, the ancestral home of his 
clan, but an expeiiitioa sent for this purpose was disastrously 
defeated by the Chinese. Subseijuently, the Kushans greatly 
expanded their territor'cs to the east, and it is thought that the so- 
crilcdSakacraof A.D. 78 commemorates the conquest of Northern 
India by a monandi known to histonans as Kadphises II. 

The greatest of the Kusl^ rulers, and the only one of whom we 
have any personal knowledge, is Kanishka. His date, like that of 
all the KushSin rulers, has been the sulgect of a hvdy controversy, 
Masson-Oursel, Anamt India end Muat Giailitabea (1934), p 43* 
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but he probably ruled from A D. rao to rda. His capital was at 
Purushapura or Peshawar, and soon after his accession he sent a 
great nulitary expedition which annexed Kashmir and a part of 
Chinese Turkestan, including Kashgar, Yarkhand and Khotan 
It is said Uiat Kanishka compelled the Chinese authorities to 
surrender hostages, who dwelt for some years at the Emperor’s 
capital, where they were granted special quarters and other 
privil<^;cs The Kushans, like the Moguls, looked upon Central 
Asia, and not India, as their homeland. Like all Centra! Asian 
folk, tliey detested the heat of the Indian plains and retired to 
Kashmir or Afghanistan for the hot weather 
The coins, as well as some remarkable statues dug up at Mat 
near Mathura, give us a clear picture of these monarchs They 
were big, burly men with long beards and prominent features 
they dressed in long, padded coats and wore xidmg-hoots and 
spurs. 

To what extent Kanishka’s empire extended eastwards is 
uncertain. The Saka Satraps of Ujyain were apparently his 
feudatories, and it must have included most of temtory 
west of the Ganges as far south as the Narbada river. Kanishka 
assumes the tides of ShSenSnothio, or King of Kings, paaOevs, 
aaoae, and deoaputra, the last being the Cbinesc fm izit, Son of 
Heaven; and his coins reveal that he ruled over a ventable 
oMmet genitm, Indo-6rcdc, Zoroastnan, Buddhist and Hindu, 
who were settled in Gandhara, die meeting-place of die 
Central Asian trade-routes The language of the Kushans 
was apparendy TofchSn, which they wrote in modified Greek 


characters. 

The Kushans were on excellent terms ividi Rome. In the first 
century A D. the boundancs of the two empires were less than 600 
imles apart, and the Romans were anxious to enluvate tfaor 
friendship, hoping to capture die silk trade with Chma fiem 
thdr nvals, the Parthians When Trajan became Emperor in 
A D. 99 a Kusban monarch (probably Kadphises II) “ 
embassy to Rome to congratulate him The ambassadors had a 
flattering reception, and were given the high 

senators’ scats in the theatre The Kushan rulers sOTckgo!^ 

in imitation of those of the Roman Emperors, of the same weight 
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and fineness as the Roman aureus.* They kept up a brisk 
trade with the Roman colomes in Asia Minor, which went on 
almost uninterruptedly for the next two ccntunes: the goods went 
partly by the overland route through Balkh, and partly by sea 
fium the portofBarygaza (Broach, at moudi of NarbadE River). 
From Ba^gaza trav^ets would go to the head of the Perrian 
Gulf, up the Euphrates to Thapsacus and then across the desert 
to Antioch A caravan route, running through the famous dty of 
Palmyra (Tadmor m the Wilderness) connected Antioch with 
the port of Beremce on the Red S«i. An Alexandrian sea-captain 
who vitited the Indian coast about A.D. 8o wrote an interesting 
guide-book entitled Pmplus Maris Erythnei, in which he speaks 
of the immense volume of trade in condiments, spices, 
unguents and silks which left the ports of GujarEt and Sind, in 
exdiange for Roman mm, Greek wines and “choice girls for the 
royal harems.” Syrian and Alexandrian travellers and merchants 
must have been a common sight on the coast and at towns like 
Broach, XJjjmn and PeshSwar “Videtis gentes populosque 
mutasse sedes,” says Seneca “Qjiid sibi volunt in modus bar- 
barorum r^onibus Grsecse artes? Qjiid inter Indos Fersasque 
Macedonicus sermo? Athenientis m Asia turba est ”t Among these 
perhaps may be reckoned the famous miracle-monger, ApoUomus 
rfTyana, who is supposed to have paid a visit to Taxda, of which 
Ids biographer gives a romantic description, in the first century A.D. 

The most important event of Kanishka’s rdgn was his con- 
version to Buddhism. Buddhism made a stronger appeal to the 
^eftains from beyond the border than Hinduism, with its 
innumerable and vexatious castc-restric&ons and, according to a 
Well-authenticated story, KLanisbka was converted by Asvaghosha, 
a learned Brahmin from Ayodhya, who had himself become a 
Buddhist convert Asvaghosha was one of the many scholars from 
(fistant parts of India who flocked to Kanisbka’s court, and made 


*Thc Roman aureus was current all over the East A wcU-known story is 
rdated by the traveller Kosmas Indikopleustes (6th century A J) ) of a Persian 
and Roman who met at the court ofa Smhalcse monarch The Persian talked 
volubly of the greatness of his country. The Roman merely produced an aureus 
and bade the king compare it with a Pcnian dradma 
fUc conselalmie ad Hdmam, Ch VI. 
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Peshawar a renowned centre oi Buddhist culture. He was 
extremely vcrsatdc, a philosopher, writer, dramatist and musician, 
and did mudi to reconcile Buddhism and Hinduism by writing on 
Buddhist themes m polished Sanskrit He svas the author of one of 
the earliest Indian dramas of which we know, a Buddhist play in 
nine acts dealing with the conversion of (he saints Sanputra and 
Maudgalyayanji, two of the Buddha’s earliest disciples, at RSja- 
giiha, fragments of which were recently discovered at Turfan in 
Central Asia. He was also the author of the Buddha Chartla, a 


poetical history of the Buddha containmg highly ornate passages 
of great beauty, which arc among the first examples of the Kavya 
or artifiaal epic, and were imitated by later writers like Kahdasa 
Kanishk.t was duly instructed in the mysteries of his new faith 
by his preceptor and was puzzled by the numerous Buddhist sects 
and their confiicting interpretations of the scriptures In inutation, 
tlicrcibrc, of his pr^cccssor AsoLa, on whom he appears to have 
modelled himself, he determined to call a Counal to settle these 
ftifBfiiliiwi. This, the fourth and last General Counal of the Budd- 
hist Church, met at Kundalavana Monastery in Kashmir, and was 


attended by 500 monks from all parts of India, but not, however, 
Ceylon, under the presidency of the learned Pirsva. Other 
celebrated scholars, including Asvaghosha, Visvaimtra and 
Nagaquna, took part in its dchberations The Counal sat for six 
months. Elaborate commcntancs on the senptures were drawn 
up, and a Buddhist encyclopedia, die Make VtbhSsa, was compiled 
Eventually, as the Chinese traveller Hiucn Tsang informs us, 
“Kanishka raja ordered these discourses to be engraven on sheets 
of red copper. He enclosed than in a stone receptade and, having 
scaled them, he raised over it a stupa witli the senptures in the 
middle.” Here they probably sUll remain, a^vaiung the fortunate 
archaxilogist who has the good luck to unearth them 
Kanishka’s Counal at Kashmir marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of Buddhism. This wasi the nse of Ac 
Mahayana or Northern Church, which differs as much from Ae 
primitive Buddhism of the Hinayana, orLitdeVchidc of he 
South, as medieval CaAohcism docs from Ac simple creed of the 
Christians of Ae first century. The change was partly due to 
attempts of learned Brahmin converts hke Asvaghosha to recon- 
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die Buddhism with Hinduism. But it was due still mere to the 
fact that m North-Western India a number of new infiuences — 
Greek, Chtisban, Zoroastnan and Central Asian— had crept in 
When Buddhism became the rdigion of the fordgn invaders from 
the northern steppes, it endrely lost its original character. Buddha 
ceased altogether to be a dead teacher, and became a living 
Saviour God, incarnate, like Rama or Krishna, for the salvation 
of the human race The theory of Avatars or incarnations, t^ch 
was beuig appbed to Vaishnava Hinduism and Jaimsm, was 
adopted by Buddhism The historical Gautama was regarded as 
merdy the latest of a senes of incarnations of the Adi Buddha or 
Primeval Spint, and fell more and more into the background. 
Parallel to the human Buddhas were the Dhyani or Spiritual 
Buddhas, each with his own Paradise, and the Bodhisattvas — 
exalted bemgs who have reached Buddhahood, but who ddiber- 
atdy decline to enter into NirvSna in order that they may devote 
diemsdves to savmg mankind These deities are now unknown 


except m sculptures m the land of thdr Hrdi, but have survived 
in CSiina and Japan, and then senptures have mostly come down 
to us m trauslatioiis made by Chinese scholars. The most impor- 
tant of the Dhyani Buddhas is Amitabha or Amida, "The God of 
Boundless Light," who has a large following m China and Japan. 
He dwells in a glorious ‘*Westeni Paradise," whichisthcsulyectof 
many poetical desenpnons, and there he will remain until the 
whole human race has found salvation dirough faith m him 
Salvation by faith m the religion of the AimdisU takes the p hrp of 
the austere doctrine of salvation by works preadied by Gautama, 
which IS admitted to be altogether impracticable for the ordmary 
man of the world The behever who takes m faith die nam^ of 
Anuda will be bom again in the Western Paradise, and will there 
under more propitious conditions reach the 
unattainable on earth Among the Bodhisattvas, the im- 
portant are Avalokitcsvara, “the God who looks down,” Manjusn 
a^ Miutreya, the coming Buddha who is yet to be bom Of the 
Scriptures, the most noteworthy is the Saddhama 
or Lotus of the Good Law, of about A D. aoo. In this 
Buddha dedans that he is "repeatedly bom into the world of the 
uvsng, and says 
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“I am the Father of the world, the Sdf-bom, the Healer, 
the Protector of all creatures. Knowing them to be perverted, 
infatuated and ignorant, I teach final rest, myscir not being 
at rest ” 


To what extent Buddhism and Christianity mutually reacted 
upon one another in the first two centuries alter Christ affords 
interesting matter for speculation RcTcrcnce has already been 
made to the intimate intercourse between India and Western Asia, 


and at Alexandria, the great mi^ting-place ofEastern and Western 
thought, Indian scholars were a common sight. The Qjmlions of 
Mtltnda talb of a voyage to Alexandria as an ordinary occurrence, 
especially for Buddhists, who were not bound by the caste 
Fcstnctions of Hinduism Dio Chrysostom (r. A D loo) speaks of 
Bactrian, Scythian and Indian residents in Alexandna Clement 
of Alexandria (e A D. 200) knows a great deal about Buddhism 
“There arc,” he says, “some Indians who follow the precepts of 
Buddha {Bavtra) whom by an exaggerated reverenee they have 
rvnltPft into a g^.” They bcheve in transmigraUon and worship 
“a kind of pyramid (stfipa) beneath which they believe the bones 
of some divinity he buried ” Plotinus the Neoplatonism and 
Bardcsancs and Basihdcs the Gnosuc writers, all went to the East 


for instruction in philosophy. The resemblances between the 
Gnostic doctrines and Mahayana Buddhism are well-known, 
particularly those between the Putts Si^fua and tlie Saddhamta 
Pmdeaika Many curious parallcb between the birth-stones of 
Jesus Christ as related in the Gospels, and of Buddha as told in 
works like the Lahta VuUtra and the Buddha Chartla, have been 
observed, though it is imposribic to say whether these themw v/m 
earned 1 ^ Buddhists to Palcstmci or by ChnsUan Missionaries like 
St Thomas to India. The chmax was reached in the gth century 
A.D., when, in the famous romance of Baelam and Josaphal, by 
John of Damascus, the Buddha figures as a Chrisuan pnnee 

Kamshka’s empire, ennehed as it was by the trade of Em^e 
and Asia, was wealthy and prosperous to an almort uiAe^-ot 
degree, and he was a hfaeral patron of art His capital at Peshawar 

♦Rhys Dawds, Htbberl IteUirei (lOSi), p 93. 
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was by many magnificent bufidings. In particular he 

erected a lofly wooden tower, over six hundred feet in hdgh^ in 
order to enshrine certain relics of the Buddha. It consisted of 
fourteen storeys, and was crowned by an iron pinnacle, sur- 
mounted with a number of copper-gilt umbrellas. This tower must 


and the Chinese pagoda. Its sides were adorned with numerous 
images of the Buddha, and it was many times restored. It was still 
standing in the 6th century AD , and foreign visitors to India 
r^arded it as one of the wonders of the world. The site was 
excavated in 1908 and in the rdic-chamber was found a small 
copper-gilt rehquary, not quite eight inches high, of a Greek 
pattern On the lid are figures of the Buddha and two Bodhisattvas, 
while the casket itself is decorated with figures of Kanishka, 
Buddha, the Sun and Moon deities, and Amorini bearing garlands. 
An inscription in Kharoshthi prodaims it to be the work of 
“Agesdaos, overseer of Kanisbka*s vihSra.’* (Fig. 15.) Near the 
tower stood alarge monastery, which was munificently endowed by 
the emperor and was long looked upon as the leading seat of Budd- 
hist learning m North-Western India. jRemains of three separate 
cities have been excavated on the site ofthe ancient Taxila Beneath 
the Blur mound to the south was the old Hindu city visited by 
Alexander, where Asoka most have dwelt as viceroy. In the centre, 
on the spot now known as Sirkap, was the Bactrian and Parfiiian 
dty, while to the north at Siisukh was found the new capital built by 
the Kush&ns. The site contains a Kushan palace, whid appears to 
be of an Assyrian pattern, and on the neighbouring site of Jandial 
a building has been discovered which has been identified as a 
Zoroastiian fire-temple. It has Ionic columns and {nlasteis At 
Cfau, a stupa has been unearthed, whidi is decorated with some 
stnlong Buddha figures of the Gandhira school.* 

The Ku^Sns, bemg foreigners, felt none of the puritanical 
scruples of the early Buddhists against the portrayal of the Master 
in human form These had already begun to vanish as Buddha 
came to be regarded as a god. For the purpose of embdlishing 
their buildings, they employed Graeco-Koman craftsmen &om 
Aria Mmor, hke the Agesdaos already mentioned, who probably 
*Sir J Maishall, (itiidlf lo TaxUa (1931) 
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foundtewaytoGandharathroughtheParthiMEfflpOT*B^ 

sculptors evolved a hybnd school of art, in which the 
rf Imperial Roman imagery was used to portray 


British Academy) 1945 
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Buddha’s hfe, and the Buddha himsdf repeated the type of an 
early Impenal toga statue The most important centres of the 
Indo-Greek or GandhSra School are at Jalalabid, Hadda 
and BamiySn in Afghanistan, the Swat Valley, and the Peshawar 
district The earher Gandhtra sculptures, both in relief and 
in the round, are usually of grey slate* these are more purely 
Gredc m type than the later stucco examples. The Buddha, 
while usually retaining his essential characteristics, is stylistically ' 
Hellenic: his features are Greek rather than Indian, and he 
wears his monastic robe treated like classical drapery. Plate V, 
representing a Buddha from Takht-i-Balii, near Peshawar, 
area A D 300, is a fine example of the later Gandhara type. 
In some examples, representing him before his eiihghtenment, he 
appears standmg or sitdng in European fashion, with a moustadie 
and jewdlery, like an earthly pnnee Inthcbas-rehefs, Corinthian 
capitals are introduced as motifs, and Zeus, Apollo and other 
Greek gods are adapted to suit Buddhist mythology. The Gand* 
haraschoolfIounshed,roughlyspeaking,betwccnA D looandsoo, 
the age of the Antoiuncs, aud it had many points of contact with 
Palmyra and other Hellenistic centres of culture in Asia Mmor. 
The Guides’ Mess at Hod Mardin, and the museums at Lahore 
and many different ades of India and Europe contain numerous 
examples of these reliefs iu the Indo*Grcek manner, illustrating 
scenes from the life of the Buddha and other J2taka stories. These, 
together with stone and plaster statues, must have been turned 
out in large numbers to decorate the stupas and other rehgious 
edifices of the Kxtshan Kings 

The researches of the French archaeologists have establi^ed 
that a later school, which Sir John Marshall has named the lndo> 
A%han school, distinct from Gandh&ra but reviving its traditions, 
sprang up in Eastern Afghanistan, and reached its zenith at the 
time of the Han invasions in the nxth century A JD. 

At the same time, a purely indigenous school of contemporary 
art, lineally descended from diat of Bharhut and Sanchi, appears 
to have flourished at M&thui^ Bhita, Besnagar, and other centres 
Mathura was a place of particular importance, both rdig^ous 
and swular. Fa PBan, writing three centuries subsequently, sa^ 
that it contamed twenty Buddhist monastenes, with upwards 
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of three thousand inmates Excavations have also revealed the 
presence of a number of Jam viharas It was here that the worship 
of Krishna devdoped, and Ptolemy calk it H M6Smga tmv Oeffiy 
It was probably a provmdal capital, and at the ncighbounng 
village of Mat stood a chapd of the Kushan Kings Mathura was 
a centre of intense artistic activity, and statues from its studios, 
carved m the characteristic local red sandstone, were exported to 
Sravastf and Samath, and many other sacred sites all over northern 
India It was formerly the custom to attnbute to foreign influence 
tlic mnovadon of malcing representations of the Buddha, Maha- 
vira and the Hindu gods, but it is now generally agreed that this 
must be traced to the indigenous artists of Mathura rather than 
to Gandhi The earliest known Buddha image of the Mathuri 
school is the colossal statue m red sandstone ibund at S&math, 
dedicated by the Friar Bala m the year 3 of Kanishlca These 
statues revolutionised the artistic history ofNorthem India, as local 
artists began to imitate them, and a sdiool denving its mspuauon 
from Mathura gradually grew up The Vcdic rebgion was, it is 
true, amcomc, but tlie lower orders, whether Hmdu or Buddhist, 
dung to dieir animistic behefs, and had no doubt continued to 
make rude images m clay, terracotta, wood and other perishable 
materials of the godlings they worshipped — yakshas, nagas,^ tree- 
spirits, the mothci>goddcss, the Itngam and the jwni— uninter- 
ruptedly smee the days of the Indus vaUcy avilisation. The 
Buddha figure must have been produced sunultancously, probably 
early m the first century A-D , m Gandhara and Mathura, m 
response to a demand created by the mtcmal development of the 
which was common ground in both areas, m each case 
by local craftsmen, worldng m the local tradition *Here something 
may be said of the chief characteristics of the classical Buddha 
figure The Buddha is represented with the signs of physical perfec- 
tion which distinguished him atbirth-the curhng hair, long ears, 
the protuberance (usatsa) on the skull, the mark (umd) l>®tween e 
eyes, and the lucky signs on the palms and soles of the feet He is 


♦Coomaiaswamy, Ongw cf tk. Buddha '^2, 

*at one of Ka^-s gold coins been a standing figure of Buddha with 
insenpuan BOAAO m Greek charecteia 
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seated in a yo^c pose (£rana) on a lotus or ‘diamond’ throne, in the 
posture in wldch he received lUuniination: the features are calm 
and expressionless. Each gesture of the hands {madrdi has 
a special significance. His Buddhahood is symbolised by 
‘calling the earth to witness/ with the hand punting downwards. 
Preaching is signified by the hands’tuming the Wheel of the Law’; 
meditation by the hands folded in the lap The right hand is 
raised in the attitude of *wardmg off fear’ (aMqya madrii), and the 
first and middle fingers arejmned to denote discourse The Buddha 
wears the monastic robe of the order: in some examples the right 
shoulder is bate As time goes on, the folds of the robe became 
famter and fainter, until the Buddha appears dothed in trans- 
parent drapery, every contour of the figure beneath showing 
dearly. Another filature of lator Buddhist iconography is the 
nimbus or aureole, which appears to be of Iraman origin. Small 
and plain at first, it gradually increases in size and is edged with 
tongues of flame. 

Kanishka’s long and prosperous re^ of nearly half a century 
came to an end in about A D. i6s. A strange legendisrdated of his 
deatii. It IS said that the people grew weary of his insatiable 
ambition “The king,” they said, “is greedy, crud and un- 
reasonable' his campa%ns and continued conquests have wearied 
the mass of his servants. He knows not how to be content^ but 
wanb to rule over the four quarters. The garrisons are stationed 
m distant frontiers, and our rdatives are far from us. Such bdng 
the situation, we must agree among oursdves and get rid of him. 
After tiiat we may be happy ” As he was ill, they covered tiim with 
a qiult and smothered 

He was succeeded by his sons Vasishka and Huvishka, who had 
^bably been provmdal viceroys during their father’s liferimi. 
Huvishka’s coins exhibit the same religious edecticism as those of 
Kamhka He was a patron of Buddhism and endowed a splendid 
Bud^t mouMtery at a aty bearing his name m Kashmir. The 
Mt Kushin king of whom we know anything is Vasudeva; his 
Hindu name, and the feet that most of his inscriptions are found 
at Math^ suggest that he had been depnved of part of his 
r^ms by foreign conquerora, perhaps the Sassanians of Peraia, 
Who rose to power at the beginning of the third century A D. 
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“ae Kushan period is one of the utn.ost importance in the 
IiBto^of Indian culture During this penod “nascent Christianity 
met fuU-grewn Buddhism in the academics and markets of 
J^ia and Egypt, while both religions were exposed to the in- 
fluences of surrounding paganism in many forms, and of the 
<^ntlc» works of art which gave expression to the forms of poly- 
theism. The ancient rdipon of Persia contnbuted to the ferment 
of human thought, cxdtcd by improved facilities for inter- 
national communication and by the incessant clash of nval 
civilisauons ”* Buddhism itself was transformed from a highly 
individualisdc philosophy of life into a world rchgion, and spread 
along the Central Asian trade routes, through Khotan, where 
India and Clima meet, to China itself It was a time of intense 
artistic and literary acUvity Buddha and the Hindu deities appear 
for the first time in human guise, and Indian art, by virtue of its 
contact TOth Hellenistic Asta, acquires a fresh impetus New 
literary forms come to hght* the drama and the court epic make 
thdr appearance and classical Sansknt is evolved The Kushan 
penod IS a fitting prelude to the Age of the Guptas 


LEADING DATES 
(Approximate} 

a 0. S150 Revolt of Bactna and Forthia 

900 Greek Kings from Bactna invade the Punjab Demetrius, 
Eucratidcs, Paauleon, Agatbodes, etc 
174 Migration ofYueh-chi from China 
18^60 Menander, Gredc King of Sialkot 

130-58 The Sakas expel the Grcdcs from Bactna Saka rulers m the 
Punjab, Maues, Axes, etc Great Satrap dynasty at Uj]atn 
58-7 The Vikrama Era commences 

A n 90-48 Gondcgiherna, Indo-Parthian ruler of the Punjab, reigning at 
Taxila. 

48 KadphisesI Kushkn, conquers the Punjab 
77-8 Deafo of KadphisesI accession of Kadphises II 
78 Saka Era commences 

190 Accession of Kanisfaka 

169 Death of Kanishka accession of Huvishka 

189 Death of Huvishka accession ofVfisudeva 
990 Deadi of Vasudeva break-up oftheKusbSn Empire 

♦V A Smith, Oxford Halary of Indta (1999), p 134 
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With the gradual break-up of &e Kushan Empire, there ensues 
another dark period in the history of Northern India, and we may 
assume that it was followed by a penod of disorder of which no 
traces have survived Early in the fburth century A D the curtain 
uses once again %vith the appearance on the scene of a Hindu Raja 
who bears the histoncal name of Chandragupta Chandragupta, 
who may have been an adventurer of lowly origin, seems to have 
owed his nse to grisitness to his marriage with a princess of the 
name ofKumara De\i, of the famous Licchavi clan of Vaisali 
which had been so powerful at the time of the Buddha, but 
had been temporarily echpsed by the nse of the Maurya 
dynasty. Chandragupta established himself as master of the 
Ganges valley as far as the junction of the Ganges and Jumna at 
Prayaga, the modem AUahibad his capital was the ancient aty 
of Patahputra, the modem Patna, and he celebrated his corona- 
tion on February a6th, A D gao, by the establishment of die Gupta 
Era, and by striking corns in honour of himself and his Licchavi 
consort, with the title of King of Kings (MaharajSdbiraja) 
Chandragupta died in A D 33® was succeeded by his son 
Samudragupta For this great monarch, whose very r.xisti»n rp had 
been forgotten, wc are fortunate in possessmg a detailed record in 
the shape of an inscription — a prasasti or panegyric, composed by 
his poet laureate Hansena, and engraved on a pillar of the time 
of Asoka, originally erected at KausambL There is some irony in 
findmg this courtly panegyric in polished Sanskrit describing a 
conquering campaign, partly obhteratmg the simple Pali record of 
him who strove to teach manbnd that “the chiefest conquest is 
the Law of Piety ” The Allahabad inscnption describes Chand- 
ragupta’s choice of his successor 

“‘Here is a noble man*” With these words the fadier 
embraced him with shivers of joy that spoke of his affection, 
and looked at him with eyes hea\’y with tears and overcome 
wth love— the courtiers breaflung freely with joy and the 
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kinsmen of equal grade looIoDg up with sad faces— and said 
to him, “Protect then this whole earth 


Acting on his fathci^s dying behest, the young king on his 
succession set forth on a dtgnjc^ or Conquest of the Four 
Qjuorters, which was the first duty of the Kshatriya ruler The 
panegyrist divides Samudragupta’s conquered opponents into 
four classes— kings who were slain and thdr dominions annexed; 
kings who were deieated and taken pnsoneis, but reinstated as 
tnbutanes; “frontier kings,” who escaped by paying homage, and 
“distant kings,” who sent embassies acknowledging his power 
Among the first were the various rulers who had sprung up in 
Hindustan with the decay of die KushSn power; these were 
‘violendy uprooted* and their kingdoms taken Thus the whole of 
northern India as far south as die Narbada and as far west as the 


J umna and Chambal rivers was permanendy incoiporated in 
Samudragupta’s domimons. To the second category bdonged the 
'kings of the forest country,’ whom he made his servants, and 
those of the south, who were captured but spared. These ^wcrc 
rijas whose territories lay in Orissa, between the Mahfaadi and 
Godaveri nvers. Beyond this, Samudragnpta’s progress was 
checked by the allied armies of a confederacy headed by Vish- 
nugopa, the Pallava monarch of Kanchi, and Samudragupta 
returned home, laden wth spoil, to his capital. Among the ‘^ncr* 
and 'distant ’kings who paid him homage and sent embassies were 
the rulcn of Assam (Kamarupa), of Samatata, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Brahmaputra nvers, and of vanous 
Saka, Kushan and other tabes in Rajputtoa, MSlwa, Gujmt 
and the Punjab. His feme even spread as &r as distant Ceylon 
Maghavarman, King of Ceylon (AD. 350^80) was ara^ to 
found a hostel for Sinhalese monks who went on pilgnm^e 
to the Bodhi tree atBodh Gaya, whidi was in Samudr^pto s 

territory He therefore sent an embassy withnch prraimts Sam^ 

mgupta gave the necessary permission, and a splendid 
sprang up, with six halls and three lofty towen, 

SL? or forty feethigh It was decorated in bnlhant colours. 

*J F Fleet, Gupta Iiacnphons, in Owjte vol III KawSml# » 

Kosam m the AllahJhSd dntnet 
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and contained an image of the Buddha cast in gold and sUver 
and adorned vnth gems and predous stones. It accommodated 
more than one thousand monks, including, of course, a number 
from Ceylon. 

Soon after his victorious march through south-eastern India, 
Samudragupta offered in state the Horse Sacrifice, the traditional 
Brahmamcal symbol of his overiordship over India. His favounte 
epithet is Sarvarajaccheta, “exterminator of all other longs. He 
issued a senes of fine gold coins, one of which shows him playing 
the lyre Samudragupta was an accomplished and versatile ruler. 
Though an orthodox Brahmin, he employed as his coundllor the 
learned BuddWst author Vasubhandu In the intervals be^een 
his conquests and the cares of administration, he solaced himself 
with the study of music and hterature. He was himself a musician 
and poet, and dehghted in taking part in reli^ous ^cussions He 
was a hberal patron of the drama, and his rdign was marked by 
the erection of many splendid buddings, adorned with pmnting 
and sculpture He fully deserved the title of “Poet Kmg[” (Kavi-^ 
iSjS), and the inscription speaks of him as “lull of compassion and 
tenderness of heart, a ventabic incarnation of goodness.” 

His son Chandragupta II, who took the title of Vikramaditya, 
“Sun of Valour,” had doubtless acted as Yuvaraja or Regent in 
the dosmg years of his father’s long reign. He succeeded to the 
throne in A D 380 He transferred his capital from Pitaliputra to 
Ayodhya, the chief town of Kosala or Oudh, associated with 
l^ends of the hero^od Rama. Here he proceeded to make war 
upon the Saka satrap of Ujjain, a very powerful ruler, whose 
ancestors, on the bre^-up of the Andhra empire of the Deccan, 
had overrun Kacch, Katluaw^r, part of Sind, a large portion of 
Gujarat, and the Konkan • Ujjain is an ancient dty, tiie Indian 
Grecmvich,t and the meeting place of trade routes from the ports 
of the west coast, and othera miming to Smd and the great marts 
of the Gangebc plain No doubt the acquisition of the western 
ports added immensely to the resources of the Gupta Empire. 
Probably Chandragupta made lus residence at Ujjain for a part of 

*Aiile, CSiapter VI. p 93 

tAnaenl Indian asttoncuners reckoned the first degree of longitude fiom 
Uuam 
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his reign, and tliis is the origin of the popular legends about the 
scmi*mythical RajS. Bikram of Ujjain, at whose court flourished 
the “Nine Gems” oflitcraturc. In particular, it was the traditional 
place where, at the spring festival, the dramatist Kahdasa 
presented his dramas b^ore the king 


The Gupta dynasty reached the height of its glory and pros- 
penty under Chandragupta II, and we arc fortunate in possessing 
a detailed account of it from the pen of Fa Hian (Fa Hsicn), 
one of the band of heroic Chinese pilgnms who made their 
way to India between the iifth and seventh centunes, in order to 
visit the holy places of Buddhism and study in the monasteries, 
and collect manuscripts and images to take back to their own 
country In order to reach India, it was necessary to join one of 
the numerous caravans skirting the formidable Taklamakan 
desert, dreaded by travellers of every age, and to traverse the 
lofty mountain ranges of the Hindu Kush and the Pamirs, over 
snow-clad passes 16,000 feet above sea-level One of the earhest to 
undertake the journey tvas Fa Hian, who was in India from A D 
401 1041 1. Fa Hian gives astnkmg pictureof a peaceful, prosperous 
and well-govemcd country * Speaking of Pataliputra he tells us of 
the splendid car-proccssions held every month, when images of 
the Buddha were carried round, and the occasion was marked 
with games and music and the ofTcnng of incense and flowers, and 
of the excellent chantabic arrangements "The nobles and housc- 
hifldcis have founded hospitals within the city, to which the poor 
of all countnes, the destitute, cnppled and diseased, may repair 
They receive every kind of requisite help gratmtously Physicians 
inspect their diseases and, according to thdr cmcs, <^cr ±em 
food and drink, medicine or decoctions, evcrvthing in fact wtoch 
may contribute to then ease When cured they depart at then 


convenience ” . , j 

He speaks in glowing terms of the justice, clemency and cm- 
aency of the government The inhabitants, hesay5.areprospOTUS 
and happy. Only those who farm the royal estates pay any p<^OT 
of the produce as rent, and they are not bound to 
^^^mrionger than’they Iflte. The king inflicts no capital 
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punishment, but merely fines oifenders, and even those con- 
victed ofindtement to rebellion after repeated attempts are only 
punished with the loss of the right hand. The Chief Ministers have 
fivi-rf salanes allotted to them. The people of the country drink no 
mtoancanta and kill no ammals for food, except the Ghand^las or 
Panahs, and these alone eat garhc or onions The Pariahs hve 
out^e the walls; ifthey enter die town they have to strike a gong 
with a piece of wood to warn passers-by not to touch them. 

“In this country they do not keep swine or fowls, and do not 
deal in cattle; they have no shambles or vnne-shops in their 
mai^et-pIaces In commerce they use cowrie-shells. The Panahs 
alone hunt and sell flesh, Down firom the time of the Lord Buddha’s 
NirvSna, the kmgs, diief men and householders have raised 
vihlras for the monks, and have provided for then support 
by endowmg them inth fields, houses, gardens, servants, and 
cattle Ihese church-lands are guaranteed to them by copper- 
plate grants, winch are handed down firom rdgn to reign, 
and no one has had the temerity to caned them. All the resident 
pnests, who are allotted cells m the vihilras, have beds, mats, 
food, and dnnk supplied to them, they pass tbdr time in per- 
forming acts of mercy, in reciting tiie scriptures, or in meditation 
When a stranger arrives at the monastery, the senior priests 
escort him to the guest-house, carrymg his robes and bis alms- 
bowl for him They offer him water to wash his feet, and oil for 
anointing, and prepare a special meal for him. After he has rested 
awhile they ask him his rank in the priesthood, and according to 
his rank they assign him a chamber and bedding. During the 
month after the ram-rest, the pious collect a united offering for 
the pnestiiood; and the priests in tiieir turn hold a great assembly 
End preadi the Law. . .Whenthepnestshavereceivedtheirdues, 
the householders and Brahmins present them with all sorts of 
robes and other necessaries; and the priests also make one another 
offerings And so, ever since the Lord Buddha passed away from 
the earth, the rules of conduct of die priesthood have been handed 
down without intermission ”* 

Fa Hum traversed India from West to East On arriving at 
Tamrabpti, at the mouth of the Gai^, he took ship to Ceylon. 

♦Beal, op. frt eshap XVI 
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Buddhist writers as a monster of iniquity, who destroyed stupas 
and monasteries, and put the peaceful inhabitants of Gandhara 
to the sword North-Western India was now part of the vast 
Huna emj^ which stretched firom Persia to Khotan, and the 
Guptas were its tributaries Mihiragula, however, was prevented 
from advancmg further eastwards by a confederacy of Hindu 
princes headed by Yasodharman, who defeated him in A D. 528 
and compelled him to retire to Kashmir, where he died. The 
Huna, Guijara and other tribes which had entered the Punjab 
and had penetrated to what are now Rajputana and Gujarat 
settled down m the country, mter-mairied with the inhabitants, 
and were admitted into the Hmdu fold Further Huna inroads 
were prevented by the fact that their empire in Central Asia 
was bemg broken up by the Turks. The barbarian invarions form 
a turning pomt in the history of northern India, introducing as 
they did, new elements destined to revolutionise Hindu society. 

The curtam now rings down upon the scene for nearly a 
century When it rises, we find three prominent states in the 
Ganges Valley, the Guptas of eastern Malwa, no doubt a branch 
of the impenal family, the Maukhans of Kanauj, and the 
Vardhanas of Thanesar, a city north of Delhi * They were 
constantly at war with one another, and with the Huna and 
Guqara tubes In A D. 605 Frabhakara Vardhana, the raja of 
Thanesar, died, leaving two sons, R^ya and Harsha, and a 
daughter Rajyasrl, who was married to the raja of Kanauj The 
young pnnee Rajya had hardly succeeded when he heard that 
his brother-in-law had been assassinated, and his sister thrown 
into prison and cruelly treated by his neighbour the r^a of 
Walwa. When he went to her rescue, he, too, was treacherously 
killed by Sasanka, the raja of Gauda (Bengal). Harsha was a lad 
of sixteen, of a deeply religious character, and he had entertamed 
the idea of reUnng to a Buddhist monastery. But on hearing of 
brier’s murder, he took the field, and decisively defeated 
me Mtlavas and their allies After some difficulty he succeeded 
m traang his sister, whom he rescued just as, in despair, she was 
a out to ascend the funeral pyre. He was now asked by the 
"““sters to ascend the vacant throne of Kanauj. After some 
See R Mookcgi, Hardm (Oxfoid 1936), and authorities there quoted 
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hesitation he accepted; he made Kanauj bis capital, and the 
tuo Ungdoms were united. Kanauj is described as a handsome 
city, ivith temples, museums and monasteries. 

After his accession, Hanha “went horn cast to west, sub- 
duing all who were not obedient. During this time the elephants 
were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unbelmcted ” AAer six 
years of incessant campaigning he was able to reign in peace for 
thirty years, without striking a blow. His empire stretched from 
the mouth of the Ganges to die Sudej, and included Malwa, 
GujarSt and KSthiaiw. But his sphere of inSuencestretched much 
farmer, and a number of neighbouring rulers were glad to submit 
and become his alhes Harsha now took the title of Emperor of 
the “Five Indies,” the Punjab, Kanauj, Bengal, Mithila or 
Darbfaanga, and Onssa EBs Empire, however, stopped short at 
the Vindhyas When he tried to invade the Deccan, the Chalukya 
monarch Puhkesi held the passes in ibree and Harsha's anny 
could malcf- no impression on the sturdy hillmen. Ghanots, 
elephants and heavy cavalry were useless m this wild and rugged 


country. ^ ^ _ 

Harsha was a just and able ruler He was profuse in his charities 
“In all the highways of the towns and villages throughout India 
he erected hospices, provided food and drink and stationed there 
physicians with medicines for traveUers and poor persons round 
about, to be given without stint “ He and his family bad strong 
leanings towards Buddhism, and Buddhist establishments were 
generously endowed; at one time the slaughw of ammals was 
ibrMdden under pam of the most drastic penalties But for reasons 
of state, the Emperor was eclectic in his religion, and paid equal 
reverence to Siva, the Sun (Surya), and BudiJha He i^p- 
tions riiow that Haraha’s empire was divided mto a « 

provinces, each wtii its governor and minor offio^ But he did 
not depend upon his officers for reports; he traveHed inccssanfly 
over his vast domains, hearing peunons and redressing 
“He was an indefatigable worker, and the day was too short 
him. He devoted one period of it to afl^is of state, and the 
remainder to religious works and exerdses ” hv tfus 

The year AJD. 630 of the reign of 
arrival of the learned Hiucn Tsang (Yuan Chuang), t c 
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of the Law,” the most celebrated of the Chinese pilgrims who 
visited India in order to study Buddhism and to travel in the 
footsteps of the Blessed One He had started, at the age of twenty- 
nine, in the prerious year. Travcilmg by the northern route 
(lake Issik-Kul, Tashkhend, Samarkand), he reached Gandhara 
after cncountenng great penis by desert, robbers, flooded rivers 
and precipitous mountain passes. He stayed in India until 645, 
spending right of the fifteen yean in Harsha’s domimons. Hiuen 
Tsang’s account, bemg that of an eye witness of unusual breadth 
of view and reliability, is one of the most important documents 
on medieval India which we possess, and is worth quoting in 
some detail * 


The towns and villages have inner gates; the w all; arc 
wide and high; die streets and lanes are tortuous, and the 
roads winding The thoroughfares are dirty and tlic stalls 
arranged on both sides of the road with appropriate signs. 
Butchers, fishers, dancers, executioners, scavengers, and so on, 
have thdr abodes without the aty. In coming and going these 
persons are bound to keep on the left side of the road till they 
arnve at their homes. Their houses are surrounded by low 
walls, and form the suburbs. The earth being soft and muddy, 
the walls of the towns are mostly built of brick or Ules. The 
toweis on the walls are constructed of wood or bamboo; the 
houra have balcomes and belvederes, which arc made of 

^ The ^erent biddings have the same form as those m 
^na, rushes, or dry branches, or tiles, or boards are used for 

u I" they 
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ornamental on the inside and plain on the outside In the 
very middle of the buflding is the hall, high and wide. There 
are VOTous storeyed chambers and turrets of different height 
a^ shape, without any fixed rule The doors open towards 
the east; the royal throne also faces the east Their clothing is 
not cut or fashioned; they mostly affect fresh white garments; 
they esteem httle those of mixed colour or ornamented. The 
men wind their garments round tlieir nuddlci then gather 
them under the armpits, and let them fall across the body, 
hanging to the nght ”* 

fiiuen Tsang found the caste system in full operation The 
Brahmins were engaged in religious duties The Kshatnyas were 
the hereditary governing dass, and the king was always, except 
in the case of usurpers, a Kshatnya The Vaisyas were the trades* 
men and merchants, and agricultural and menial work was left to 
the Sudras to perform. 

“The Kshatriyas and Brahmins are deanly and whole* 
some in their dress, and they live in a homdy and ihigal way 
There are nch merchants who deal m gold trinkets and so on 
They mostly go barefooted, few wear sandals They stain 
their teeth red or black; they bind up their hair and pierce 
thdr ears They are very particular m thar personal 
deanhness All wash before eatmg they never use food left 
over from a former meal Wooden and stone vessels must be 
destroyed after use metal ones must be well polished and 
rubbed. After eating they deanse their month with a willow 
stick, and wash dieir hands and mouths ”1 

The dead were cremated, thrown mto a nver, or eiqiosed in a 
forest Old people often comnutted suiode in the Ganges 
Of the morals of the people and the admuustration of govern* 
ment the picture is pleasing 

“With respect to the ordmary people, although they are 


*Bea!, SaJdhul Rtmdt, pp 73*5. 
fO^ tit,p 76 
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naturally light-minded, yet they are upnght and honourable. 
In money matters they are \nthout craft, and in administering 
justice th^ are considerate. They dread the retiibudon of 
another state of ewstence, and make light of the things of the 
present world. They are not decdtM or treacherous in thdr 
conduct and are faithful to thdr oadis and promises, and 
in then rules of government there is remarkable rectitude, 
while in thdr behaviour there is much gentleness and sweet- 
ness With respect to criminals and rebels, these are few in 
number, and only occasionally troublesome. When the laws 
are broken or the power of the ruler violated, then the matter 
is dearly sifted and the offenders punished. There is no 
infliction of corporal punishment; they are simply left to live 
and die, and are not counted among men. When the rules of 
morahty or justice have been violat^, or a man is dishonest 
or wantmg m filial love, his nose or ears are cut off and he is 
expelled from the dty to wander in the jungle till he dies. For 
other ftnilts besides these, a small fine is exacted in lieu of 
punishment. In investigating cnmcs, the rod is not used to 
extort proofi of guilt. In questioning the accused, if he 
answers frankly, his pumshment is proportioned accordin^y, 
but if he obstinately denies his fault, in order to probe the 
truth to the bottom, trial by ordeal is resorted to. 

"As the administration of the government is founded on 
betiign principles, the executive is simple The families are not 
entered on registers, and the people are not subjected to 
forced labour. The crown-lands arc divided into four parts. 
The first is for carrying out the affairs of state; die second, for 
paymg the ministers and oflicers of die crown; the third, 
for rewarding men of genius; the fourth, for giving alms to 
religious communities In this way, the taxes on the people 
are light, and the services required of diem are moderate. 

one keeps his worldly goods in peace, and all till the 
soil for thdr subsistence Those who cultivate the royal estates 
pay a sixth part of their produce as tribute The merchants 
who engage m commerce travd to and fro m pursuit of thdr 
calling. Rivers and toll-bars arc opened for travellers on 
payment of a small sum When the public works require it 
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labour is exacted but paid for. The payment is in strict 
proportion to the work done *** 

Of the army we leam interesting details. "The mihtaiy guard 
the frontiers and put down disturbances. They mount guard 
at night round the palace The soldiers arc levied accordmg 
to the requirements of the service; they arc promised certain 
salaries and pubhdy enrolled ’* The army was divided into 
infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants. The commanding 
officer rode in a chariot drawn by four horses abreast, his 
bodyguard around him and a charioteer at either hand 
The elephants wore armour plate; the infantry depended 
chiefly on their long spears and large shields. The army 
advanced protected by a cavalry screen 

Hiuen Tsang was struck by the prosperity of the country. The 
standard of living was high. Payment was sometimes made m Innd, 
but gold and silver coins were in circulation, and cowrie shells and 
pearls were also used for the purpose. The sod was fertde and 
highly cultivated, and large numbm of different kinds of fruit and 
vegetables were grown. 'Wheaten cakes, parched gram, sugar, 
g/a and preparations of milk were the staple diet, but fish, 
venison and mutton were consumed as occasional dainties Bee^ 
and the flesh of certain wild animals, togedier with omons and 
garlic, were taboo, and to cat them entaded loss of caste 

T. <»aming , as in medieval Europe, was rehgious in character, 
and was imparted in the monasteries Rehgious works were 
written down, cxcqit in the case of the Vedas, which were handed 
down orally and not transmitted to paper or to leaves The script 
in use was Brahmi, said to have been revealed by the god Brahma. 

It was the parent senpt of India and other senpts were denved 
from it, Sansknt was the language of the learned, and Sansknt 
grammar had been reduced to r^ular rules The purest Sansknt 
was that of Middle India. 

Hiuen Tsang pays a high tribute to the patience and persever- 
ance of the Brahmm preceptors A man’s education often lasted 
fium mne to thirty years of age. "When the disciples arc thirty 
ycais old, their minds bong settled and their education finished, 

*Qp at , pp 83-4. 
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diey go into office and the first thing they' do is to reward the 
Idndnra of their teachers.** He speab with admiration of the 
esteem widr wbidh learning was hdd in India; 'a'number of 
disinterested men of wealth and position gave themsdves up to 
lifelong study, lefiising all invitations to court and honours and 
rewards of every kind. M(»t interesting of all, however, is the 
pilgrim’s account of his visits to the famous coll^ of NSlandS in 
KhSr, where he spent five years.* Students flocked thither firom all 
parts of the East. The disciple on arrival was at first treated as a 
guest and, after examination, he was as^ned his place in the 
routine of the monastery. Exemption fix>m menial work was 
granted after he had proved his worth. Discipline was strictly in 
accordance with the rules of the Buddhist scriptures and bieades 
were severely punished. 

“The pursuit of pleasure bdongs to the worldly life, the 
pursuit of knowledge to the rdigious life. To return to a 
secular career after taking up religion is considered 
disgraceful. For breaking the rules of the community the 
transgressor is publicly rebuked; finr a slight fault he is 
condenmed to enforced silence; for a graver fault he is ex- 
pelled. Those who are thus expelled ftnr life wander about 
the roads finding no place of refuge; sometimes thqr resume 
thdr former occupation.” 

The r^fular curriculum consisted of grammar, mechanics, 
medicine, logic and metaphysics. There was keen rivalry between 
the adherents the Greater and Lesser Vehides, and Hinm, Tsang 
pves a lively account of the discussions which t(^ place. “Learn- 
ing and discussu^, tiiey found the day too short, day and 
they admomshed each other, juniors and seniors mutually TiMping 
to perfoction.” 


“When a man’s renown has reached a high he 

convokes m assembly for discusaon. He judges of the 
or other^vise of those who take part in it, and if one of the 
assembly distinguishes lumsdf by refined language, subtie 


•I^BtcoflSakiutewasthoroughly explored fay Dr. D.B Spooner in jqnc. 

of HSu» Tsang** description coniiimed. See Amafaiw JiiL" 
rOH (India Society 1939), pp 130.1. 
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investigation, deep penetration, and severe logic, he is 
mounted on an elephant covered with precious ornaments, and 
conducted by a retinue of admirers to thegate ofthc monastery. 
If, on the contrary, one of the members breaks down in his 
argument, or uses indicant phrases, or violates a rule m 
logic, they daub him with mud and cast him into a ditch.’"* 

On one occasion a professor of the LokEtya sect, who were 
extreme materialists, wrote out forty theses and hung them on the 
gate of the NalandS college with the notice* "If anyone can refute 
these pnncipics, I will give him my head as a proof of his victory.” 
Hiuen Tsang accepted the challenge and defeated his rival in a 
public disputation He spared his head and made him his disciple. 

Hiuen Tsang’s introduction to the court of Harsha took place 
under unusual circumstances f At the urgent request of KumSra, 
king of Assam, he paid a visit to that country. Harsha, ivho was 
on tour at the time, and encamped at RSjagnha (Rajgir in 
the Patna distnet), heard of this, and sendmg a messenger to 
his vassal he peremptorily demanded the presence of the Doctor 
of Uie Law at his camp. Kumara sent back a message to say that 
he could have his head but not his guest "I will trouble you for 
your head,” was Harsha’s reply Kumara dared not displease his 
powcriul suzerain and he accompanied Hiuen Tsang with the 
best grace he could muster On arriving at the royal encampment, 
the pilgrim was questioned by Harsha about his native country 
He then dchvered a homily on the Mahayana doctrine An in- 
teresting sidchght on the position of women in India at that time 
is thrown by the fact that the king’s widowed sister sat beside him 
and took a leading part in these discussions Harsha, who had 
hitherto been attracted to the Hinayana school of Buddhism, was 
greatly impressed and at once concaved the plan of calling a 
great public assembly at his capita in order to hear an exposition 
of the doctrine. He despatched a proclamauon to the four quar- 
ters of his empire summonmg to Kanauj “all disaples of the 
various rehgious sects or schools, the Sramanas (Buddhist monks), 
Brahnuns and heretics ofthc Five Indies, to mvesogatc the treatiM 
of the Master of the Law from China” He then proceeded 

*Op at, p 8i 
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to the capital, with his guest and the Raja of Asmiil The two 
ifinp marnliwi in State down the Ganges, on opposite sides of the 
river, accompanied by a vast retiaue, on foot and in boate, and 
preceded by elephants and musicians beating drums, playmg on 
horns, flutes and harps, and sounding trumpets. On thor arrival 
they found an enormous assembly of princes, nobles, officials and 
monks of various sects awaiting them. Harsha and Kumara entered 
KanauJ arrayed in the likeness of the gods Indra and Brahma, 
holding a canopy over a golden figure of the Buddha earned on a 
gorgeously caparisoned elephant. They were escorted by a body of 
war-dephants in full armour, bearing musicians who sounded their 
drums and raised their music, while the king scattered pearls, gold 
nnH gems in honour of the “Three Jewds” ofthe Buddhist faith. 
On arrival they found diat a vast debating hall, vnth a tower and 
a hfe-sized Buddha, had been erected, and a huge assembly had 
gathered there The smaller Buddha image was solemnly installed, 
the King bearing it on his shoulder and making offerings to it. 
A feast was held and at its condusion Hiuen Tsang ddivered his 
discourse. Proceedings went on in this fashion for five days, varied by 
processons, feasts and other ceremoiues Hiuen Tsang triumphed 
so successfully over his opponents that it was rumoured that his 
life was in danger, whereupon the Emperor issued a proclamation 
that “if anyone should hurt or touch the pilgrim he should at once 
be bdieaded, and whoever spoke against him should have his 
tongue cut out." After this, it is not altogether suipiismg to learn 
that “the followers of error withdrew and disappeared, so that 
when dghteen days had passed, there was none to enter the dis- 
cussion.” 

Conspiracies did not end there. A fire suddenly broke outin the 
thatched pavilion over the gateway, to the consternation every- 
one, and when the king went to see what had happened, a man 
rushed out, knife in hand. The officers were paralysed with fright, 
but Harsha, \rith great presence of mind, seized him and handed 
him over to the magistrates, strictly forbidding diem to harm him. 
“What have I done,” said the king, “that you have attempted 
sudi a deed^” The man confessed that he had been hired by the 
Brahmins, who were fiinous at the favour shown to the Buddhists. 
They had plotted to set fire to the assembly hall by means of 
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escorted to the frontier, and eventually reached China. His home- 
coming was cdebrated by a welcome in which all classes of the 
population, from the Emperor and his court to the peasants, took 
part Hearrived in the year A D.646. The rest of his life he spent in 
translating and editing his treasures, and in 664 he passed joyfully 
10- his rest in Maitreya’s Paradise, there to await the return of the 
Lord of Pity to this world, when, he was confident, he would 
revisit the scene of his earthly labours. 

Harsha is Hiuen Tsang’s hero. He describes him as a man of 
eminent wisdom and great learning. “His skill in literature was 
profound. He cherished and protected the four kinds of creatures 
and deeply respected the Three Treasures From the time of his 
birth to his last hour, his face never crimsoned with anger, nor 
did his hands ever injure a living thing During the fifty years and 
more of his reign, the wild beasts became familiar with men 
and the people did not injure or slay them. Such were his love and 
humanity” Makmg due allowances for the pilgrim’s natural 
enthusiasm for his patron, we may endorse this eulogy. Harsha 
was a remarkable man, and stands beside Asoka and Akbar 
among the greatest rulers that India has produced. Soldier and 
administrator, unwearied in his efforts for the good of his subjects, 
pious and merciful, a patron of hterature and himself a poet and 
dramatist of distmction, he stands forth on the page of history, a 
bright and fasdnadng figure. It is a matter of minor interest that 
Harsha, who composed fais own inscriptions, is the only medieval 
Hindu monarch whose autograph has come down to us, engraved 
on a copper-plate. 

According to Kalhana, the historian of Elashmir, Hhrsha’s 
reign ended disastrously. “Endowed with rare talents and famous 
for his good government and piety, he feH under the influence of 
evil counsellors, and became cruel and suspicious. Abandoned by 
2II, and an outlaw in his own country, he was assassinated by his 
troops.” 

Thanks no doubt to the visit of Hiuen Tsang, Harsha was on 
Kcellent terms with T’ai Tsung, the illustnous Emperor of the 

ang dynasty, and sent a Brahmin envoy to the Chinese court, 
^e Emperor in return despatched a distinguished mandarin 
to Kanauj He was about to return, loaded with presents, when 
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Harsiia was murdered, and Jik minister Aijuna, who had started 
the revolution ag.unst his master, attacked the Chinese envoy, who 
only just succeeded in escaping to Nepal. He complained to 
Siong-tsan-Gampo, tlic Tibetan ruler, who was the Emperor’s 
son-in-law, and a Tibetan nnny invaded northern India and put 
Aijuna to dcatli Aftei this, Harsha’s dynasty came to an end, 
as he lefl no descendants. It was the last of the great paramount 
kingdoms of the north; when we next get a clear viciv, the country 
is parcelled out among a number of Rajput clans, each claitmng 
equality with the other. 
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LEADING DATES 

Aceeaion of Chandragupta I. Commeneemenl of the Gupta Eta 
Accesuon of Snmudragupla. 

Embassy from Meghavarman, King of Ceylon. 

Aceesaion of Ch-uidiagupta 11 
Conquest of Watem India 
Fa Hian visits India. 

Aeeession of KumSragupta. 

Accession of Skandagupta The Huns invade India 
IlKBk up of the Gupta Empire. 

Defeat of the Huns by a Hindu Confederacy 
Accession of Harsha VardJiaaa 

DdStrf HS?r^>‘^*^''chalokya King of the Deccan 
Hiuen Tsang in India 
Death ofHnisba 



Chapitr VIII 

RELIGION, ART AND LETTERS IN THE GUPTA PERIOD 


THE DEVEtOPMENT OF HINDUISM 

The most striking feature of the period between the down&U of the 
Maurya dynasty (c. 185 B.C ) and the eighth century A D. is the 
gradual emergence of Hinduism in theform in which we now know 
it. The Brahmin priests once more re>asserted their power; 
animal sacrifices were revived, and Brahmanical philosophers 
began to evolve a practical way of life in answer to that pro- 
pounded by Jainism and Buddhism. These sects, though they 
temporarily prospered m various parts of India, when they 
were patronised by powerful sovereigns, were never the rdi^on 
of the masses; as time went on. Buddhism approximated more 
and more to Hmduism. The older gods have now receded into 
the background, and even Indra, the popular deity of the heroic 
age, has taken an inferior poation. Gradually all these were 
supeiscdcd or absorbed by the Hindu Tnmurti or Triad, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Sva, representing God in his threefold aspect 
of creation, preservation and destruction. Brahma, the demiurge, 
quiddy fell into desuetude, and orthodox Hindus to-day are dither 
Vaishnavas or Saivas Vishnu and Siva represent opposite aspects 
of rehgion. Vishnu is mild and benevolent ready to asrist his 
followers; Siva, the god of destruction, is severe and terrible 
and worshipped from motives of fear rather than love. The 
popular religious myths about Siva and Vishnu were collected in 
eighteen loi^ Sanskrit poems known as Furanas or “old stones,” 
which consist of legendary accounts of the creation of the world 
and of the gods, saints and heroes of andent times, together with 
geologies of kmgs, and rules about prayers, pilgnmages and 
festivals and forms of worship The Furanas are the Bible of 
^pular ]^duism; the nearest parallel to a Furana in modem 
West^ literature is Milton’s Faiidise Lost, with its legends of the 

Ration and of heroic combato between the Fowers of Good and 
Evil 

Vishnu is the subject of the majority of the Furanas. His 
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favourite cpitlict u Bhagavan, the Adorable, and his worshippen 
arc known as Bhagavatos. He offers salvation to all, irrespective of 
caste, which may be won by devotion rather than by the per- 
formance of ritual or penance. This accounts for the popularity 
of Vaishnavism among the masses One of the features of the 
religion of the age was the emergence of the doctrine of Avatars or 
Incarnations; Vishnu was incarnate from time to time in various 
forms to save the world from the assaults of the demons or powers 
of evil "Whensoever the Law (d/iama) fails, and lawlessness 
uprises, I bring mysdf to birth. To protect the good to destroy 
evil-doers, to establish righteousness, I am born from age to age 
Ten incarnations of Vishnu arc described in the Furanas. As the 


Fish, he saved Manu, the father of the human race, fhim the 
Cosmic Flood, as the Tortoise he supported on his back Mount 
Mandara, which the gods used a chuming-stick> in order to 
chum from the Sea of Milk the fourteen precious objects for the 
benefit of mankind, as the Boar, the Man-Lion and the Dwarf he 
slew vanous demons determined to destroy the world; as Parasu 
lUma, “RSma with the Axe,” the champion of Brahmmism, he 
exterminated the Kshatnyas— a reference, no doubt, to the long 


struggle between Brahmin and Kshatnya for spiritual supremacy, 
which ended in the victory of the former The first six incarnations 
are purely mythical, the next three are historic or scmi-histonc 
personages Rama and Knshna arc deified heroes of the Epic 
penod, while Buddha was regarded by the Vaishnavas as m 
incarnation of Vishnu sent to mislead demons and To 

these must be added Kalki, the Avatar who, like the Buddhist 
Maitreya, is yet to come. In the Puramc age, each daty had 
his female counterpart or "energy” (Sakti) That of V»shnu “ 
Lakshmi, thegoddess ofprospenty and beauty, who 
ocean when it was churned by the Gods and ^ J 

Vishnu IS represented m art as sleeping upon the WorW-S^pen^ 
Shesha or Ananta, or ndmg upon his vShan or vehidc, the bir 
Gariida fFig 19) The practice of depicting the gods as many^ 
Lied and manyLaded now became more and 
iw, ka. I»cn cntK*rf » »nMh^ b)f 

mrealitynomoreso thanthewingcd cherubs or angels 

*BhagaB(ul Citi, TV 8 




no. i6. The Chmrmg of the Ocean 


mythology, the Greek centaurs or Egyptian sphinxes. Thegodholds 
in his hands the emblems of his power, the thunder-bolt, the 
ducus, the conch shell, the lotus and the trident The ^agrima, a 
fossil ammonite found in the Gandak river, is supposed, on account 
of its resemblance to the discus, to be sacred to Vishnu, and his 
sacred plant is the tulsi or basil plant {Ogmium sanctum) 

The most popular of the Avatars under which Vishnu is 
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worshipped in modern India is Knshna Krishna first appean in 
the MahrUihrirata as the charioteer of A^unai and in moudi 
b put that remarkable poem, the Bhegmi Gild, or “Song of the 
Adorable.” Arjuna is aghast at the prospect of a conflict in which 
so many heroes are doomed to pensh at the hands of thdr idns- 
folk. Knshna consoles liim by propounding the theory of Karma 
Yoga or union with the WorId*SouI by means of action Action 
witliout attachment is the ideal. Each caste has its dhama or 
divinely appointed duty. The dhama of the Brahmin b religion; 
of the Warrior it is war; of the Sudra it is menial service But all 
service is of equal merit ifit is performed in honour of Him Who u 
the Author of ail The warrior’s duty b to slay hb opponent— it 
is no sin if he docs so as a duty, umnspired by any personal 
feelings and regardless of the result or fruit of hb action In the 
concluding portion of dus great philosophical poem, Krishna 
reveab himself to the wondering A^una as the All God. 

Nor source nor midst nor end: infinite force. 
Unnumbered arms, the Sun and Moon thine eyes; 

I see Thy face as sacrifidal fir^ 

TOnwng, Its splendour bumeth up the worlds. 


The BhagasadGitdhas been to generations of pious Hindus what 
The Imitalion ofChml has been to Christians 
Krishna, the “dark” God, is probably non-Aryan, and this 
hypothecs b strengthened by references in Puranic literature to 
conflicts between India and Knshna which appear to be symbohe 
of the gradual replacement of the older Vedic ^d by ^“wer 
indigenous cult. Krishna was said to have been &c son rf Vasu- 
deva. a Yadava chieftain of the Lunar he was bom at 
Mathura, the chief centre of hb worship; legend, which have 
many analogies with the Christian Go^d, tdl of lus 
from a mafflacre of the Innocents by Kamsa, the He^ 

me Mrfilatss of 

m«d.iarfespe«rU.beto«rfRiJtM^*^ ^ 
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no. 17. Kntlum PUrpmg no 18 TTw iMgam, PhaUw 

m the FlttU. Emblem of Stva 


the Bh^avatS PurSna and the &la Goomda of Jayadeva, is intensdy 
popular, and has been reproduced in every Indian vernacular In 
art, Krishna is represented as a beautiful youth playing on a flute, 
or as an infant lying on a lotus (Fig. 17) Rama, the hero of the 
ESmSfona, ivas not yet more than a demi-god. 

Siva, or Mahadeva, “the Great God,” is the antithesis of 
Vishnu He has been identified with the Vedic storm-god, Rudra, 
but in some of his aspects may perhaps even be traced back to the 
early civilisation of the Indus valley. He is the Lord of Yo^, 
who sedt union with the Woiid Soul by mtense concentrabon, 
and he sits for endless ages in meditation among the snowy peaks 
of the HimSiayas, smeared with ashes and wearing a necklace of 
skulls; the river Ganges flows fiom his hair. In another aspect he 
IS the god of fertdity and procreation. He is worshipped under 
the symbol of the /mgam or phallus, and his vehicle is Nandi, the 
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bull (Fig, i8). A stone bull, often of gigantic size, always faces 
the doorways of his shrines. He is the embodiment of cosmic 
energy, and as such is somcfamcs represented as the Lord of the 
Dance (NatarajS) His consort is Parvati or Um5, a goddess of 
sublime beauty and sweetness; in her tcmble form of Kali or 
Durga, she is worshipped with bloody and obscene ntes. At her 
temple at the Kali Ghat in Calcutta, goats arc sacnSccd to her in 
the Durga Puja festival, and she is associated witli the Tantnc or 
“Left Hand” worship known as the Sakti PQja * 

What chiefly distinguishes later Hmduism from the religion of 
the Vedas is that it now becomes definitely anthropomoiphic 
The god is rqircsciltcd by an idol dwcOing in a temple, which is 
treated as a royal personage. He has a wife and children: every 
monung he is awakened by hymns sung by at tendant Brahmins 
and danong girls. He is bathed, aiunntcd, dressed in eosdy robes 
and taken out in a palanquin or dianot Ofienngs of flowers, fruit, 
coconuts and betel are laid at his feet, and incense is burnt and 
lights waved before him. 

But the woiship of the greater gods is mostly confined to the 
higher castes. Ihc fundamental religion of the majonty is 
mainly animistic, and when trouble comes in the shape of 
disease, drought or fanune, it is to the older deities that 
the peasant turns. These godlings are usually represented 
by sacred stones or rude images, and arc to be propitiated 
rather than adored Animals suA as fowls, goats or buffa- 
loes are offered to them Among the Khonds, one of the 
p rimitiv e tnbes, a human victim known as tiic mmah was until 
recently sacrificed in order to secure feruhty for the fields Gertam 
animals, such as monkeys, pcacodis and snakes, and certain 
trees such as the Pipal {Fieas rehpesa) are regarded as sacred 
No account of Hmduism can be considered complete without 
a reference to the worship of the cow In Vedic times, *e 
cow was saenficed and eaten at weddmgs and other feasts; the 
calf was specially reserved for the visit of a seer ot other 
distinguished guest Later, however, it came to be regarded as a 
sacred animal, and in the MahSbhStaia we are told that the cow- 

•Dulx*. Ha^ Mamn, Cvslmu and Ccrmmts, trans H. K. Beauchamp 
{190Q Chapter IX For Parvati, see r« at, p I 4 «» 
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killer will suffer m hell for as many years as there are hairs on her 
body In some Hindu states die slaughter of a cow is still a penal 
offence, and from time to time it is made the occasion for blood- 
thirsty nots between Mussulmans and Hindus As an expiation 
for offences against caste, the delinquent is required to partake of a 
mixture of the five products of the cow The pious Hindu, when he 
feels himself to be dying, grasps the tail of a cow, as this will ensure 
a safe passage to heaven. 

Hinduism is hard to define It is not a creed, like Christianity 
or Islam, but a way of hfe — a collection of rites, traditions and 
mythologies, sanctioned by the sacred books and propagated by 
Biahmamcal teadung All Hmdus, however, believe in caste and 
pantheism, they regard all thmr countless deities as merdy mani- 
festations of the all-pervading divme energy With these they 
assoaate the doctimes of rebirth and Karma Every act has its 
consequences m a future existence The keystone of the system is 
the Brahmin, he is the ascetic who by penance can attam to super- 
natural powers, the pnesdy ministrant of mdispensable rites, and 
the learned man who alone is able to expound the sacred lore, 
and in secular life hdp the king to govern the state according to 
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the rules laid down in the scriptures A castCxHindu’s life, from 
birth to death, u a long succession of ceremonies, for the due 
performance of which the Brahmin is indispensable.* 


UTERATURE AND SCIENCE 


Literature in India has always depended upon court patronage, 
and the rise of tlic Guptas was accompanied by great activity in 
many fields This was faalitatcd by Ac uitroductioa of wntten 
bools, which were in common use all over India by Ae four A cen- 
tury A D. In Ac nor A Acy were wntten on birch-bark, wlule m 
Ac souA leaves prepared from Ae tahpot and palmyra palms, 
Cotypha ttdtfem and Borassus fiabtUtfemtSi were used. Few early 
specimens have survived. The earliest is a medical treatise found 
by Lieutenant Bower in Turkestan in 1890: its date is A D 350, As 
T Tinftingm regained its ascendancy. Acre was a great revival of 
Sansknt. Two outstanding features of Ae penod were Ae systema- 
tisation of existing knowledge and Ae appearance of secular hterar 
tuns. Older works, such as Ac Epics and Puranas,wcrere-arrangcd 
in Adr present form; Ac MaAMSrata, which was or^nally a 
secular poem desenbing Ae fete of Ac Kurus at Ac han* of Ae 
treadicrous Pandavas, was re-cast by Vaishnava Brahmins as a 
rchpous and Adachc work wiA Ac Pindavas as its heroes, and 
Ac ejric utilised to mculcate Brahmamcal views about dhama. 
About Ae same time, Ae Dbannasastras, or text-books embody- 
ing Ae teachmg of Ae Brahmanical Schools on Ac rules of 
w^ compiled from Ac earliest Sutras; the law books rf Yajna- 
valkya, Narada, and, most famous of all, Ae MBnava-dhama- 
slstra, or laws of Manu, piobaWy belong to Ae Gupte period In 
tiiis work, Ae rules of dfeunw or conduct for each mte are ngidly 
laid down. The first book deals wi A cosmogony, Ac n«t five wiA 

holder, aoehcnite and moidicanl; die mrenlh and 

Stotrfya-. data nd.3 .r ,ov«nm»ni d« ^ 

don^aTlaw-^nnnen, hwhand »»1 nefe, 

Old inheriMnee, the tenth md. the ongm, derdepMt 

di extend. «.d wddh «.d. U«. 

•Sec L S. S. O’MaHey, P<pul^ a-*"*'. Cambndge 1935. Chapter V 
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nature of good and enl, and penances and expiation for sin. 
Elaborate precautions are taken for preserving the purity of the 
Brahmins' for them, travel to fordgn countries, and' even into 
certain parts of India, is prohibited Stnct injunctions about diet^ 
education and marriage are ^ven; girls are to be married at 
puberty, and the remarriage of ‘widows is forbidden. “Until deatb 
let the 'widow live a life of endurance, sdf-restraint and chastity, 
yearning to fulfil the law of wives to one husband, that most 
excellent law.”* 

The very touch of the Sfidra or outcast brings defilement. 
Fantastic penalties are prescribed for the Sddra who dares to 
study the sacred texts' if be listens to a redtal of the Vedas his 
ears are to be filled -vnth molten wax; if he rqieats them his tongue 
is to be tom out; if he remembers them his body is to be cut 
asunder Needless to say these penalties were never enforced in 
practice 

Univermties for secular and rehgious studies flourished at 
NalandS and other centres of learning. Medical science was widely 
studied, and Sanskrit medical treatises were the basis of much of 
the later Arabian learning which reached Europe in the Middle 
Ages. Dissection was practised, and students were trained in 
“holding the lancet, in cutting, marldng and piercing wth it, in 
extracting darts, in cleansii^ wounds, in causmg them to dry up, 
die application of ointments and in the administration of emetics, 
purges and ofly enemas.” In astronomy, much ■was due to the 
Alexandrian Greeks, to whom the Indians firedy acknowledged 
thdr indebtedness "The Greeks are barbarians,” says die TTin/in 
astronomer, VarShamihira, “but the science of astronomy orip- 
nated with them, and for this they must be reverenced like gods.” 
Hindu astronomers had discovered that the heavenly bodies were 
spherical, and shone by reflected light; they were aware of the 
diurnal morion of the earth on its axis and had calculated its 
^meter. Brahmagupta (A.D. 6a8) andcipated Newton by 
dedaring that “all things ^ to the eardi by a law of nature, for 
it is the nature of the earth to attract and keqi things.” Ihe 
Vaisesika school of phyadsts propounded die atomic theory. In 
mathematics the theorem of Pythagoras was understood, a value 

*M£tatia-ilhBrma^tlrtt V. 158 (Sacred Books of the East, vd ■vS ) 
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was calculated for a table of sines given, and a rule laid down 
for tlie solution of simple cquaDons * 

In imaginative literature, the diicf developments were the 
havya or Court £pic^ whicli might be in prose as well as verse, 
drama, lyric poetry, and prose romances or fables The galaxy of 
tvriters, popularly known as the Nine Gems, who graced the court 
of the Gupta Kings, was, however dwaifcd by the towering genius 
of Kalidasa, who was equally eminent as a lyric poet and drama- 
tist Kalidasa’s chief poems arc the Raghtmmsa, or ‘Story of the 
Race of Raghu,’ the KumSra Smhkaoa or ‘Birth of the War-god,’ 
the Jit/u SamhSra or ‘Cycle of Seasons,’ and the Mtghadhula or 
'Cloud Messenger,’ a lyrical gem which won the admiration of 
Goethe. The date of Kalidasa is a matter of conaderablc uncer- 
tainty, but it is supposed that he lived at Ujjain about A D 400 
The ‘Cloud Messenger* consists of a lyncal monologue put 
into the mouth of a Yalesha or spint in the court of the god 
Kubera, who has been banished from his home in the Himalayas 
to Central India Sitting in exile, he watches the dark rain-cloud 
hurrying northwards, and gives it a message to bear to his beloved 
wife In fancy he pursues the dond in its journey over the Indian 
scene: 

On Naga Nadi’s banks thy waters shed. 

And raise the feeble jasmin’s languid head 
Grant for a while thy interposing shroud. 

To where those damsels woo the focndly cloud; 

As while the garlands’ flowery stores they seek, 

The scorching sunbeams tinge their tender cheek, 

The ear-hung lotus fades, and vain they chase, 

Fatigued and faint, the drops that dew thy face. 


Only less femous than KaHdasa as a lyncal and ero^ i^tcr 
was : 4 artrihan, the Indian Horace, whose Smara Sataka or 
‘Century of Love’ is &U of charming but cynical epi^ins. 

The Slowing translations give some idea of Bhartnhan s muse 

in its varying moods* 


♦ Albenim'* A&r, haw. Sachau, I. as Ugo9 if ’9”’* 

P 335 ff' 
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"You ate a lord of acres, 

But we are lords of song, 

And we subdue the subtle 
If you subdue the strong; 

The ndi of you are speaking 
The wise in me beheve; 

And if you find me irksome 
Why then I take my leave'” 

What profit are the Vedas, 

Or books of legal lore? 

Or those long-winded stanzas 
Repeated o’w and o’er? 

What gain we by our mcnis? 

A dwelhng in the skies— 

A miserable mansion 
That men of sense despise' 

All these arc huckstering methods, 

Give me that perfect way 
Of self-contamed fruition 
Where pain is done awayl 

The witty, degant and versatile Bhartrihan, reduse, courder, 
philosopher, gtammanan and poet in turn, was typical of the 
many-sided culture of the period According to one story, he took 
monasUc vows more than once, but found tiie attractions of the 
world too much for him In the end, however, he retired to a 
Buddhist monastery and assumed die ydlow robe, and died in the 
odour of sanctity in A.D. 651 

Among the prose romances the most remarkable are the Dow 
iTtonffro Chanta or ‘Adventures of the Ten Princes’ of Dandin and 
me KS^m and Harsha Chmta of Sana. These are classed by 
Sanskrit writers on style as prose kSvyas or qpacs Sana’s prose is the 
^eme example of highly poBshed and ornate Sanskrit; his end- 
less compound words and his fantastic similes are triumphs of 
ingenuity, but m^e htde appeal to western taste Here, for 
exmple, is a typical description of a grief-stneken princess 
Lost m the forest and in thought, bent upon death and the root 
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of the tree, fallen upon calamity and her nurse’s bosom, parted 
from her husband and happiness, burnt vnth the fierce sunshine 
and the woes of womanhood, her mouth closed by silence as well 
as by her hand, she was held fast by her companions as well as by 
grief” 

hlenbon must also be made of the famous collections of beast- 
stones, the Pandiatantra and the Httopadesa or ‘Book of Wise 
Counsels.’ These stones, the successors of the Buddhist Jatakas, 
were earned to the courts of Bagdad, Byzantium and Cairo, and 
ultimatdy found their way to the Wes^ where they had an 
immense influence upon the hterature of medieval Europe 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and, m modem times, Rudyard KipKng 
have bonrowed mdirectly from this source * 

THEDSASIA 

The word nStaka or drama comes firom the Sanskrit ant, to 
dance, and this denvabon throws a flood of hght on the ongm 
of the Indian theatre From Vedic times Indians were fond of 
dancmg and leatabons, and dramabc representabons at religious 
festivals are referred to in Asoka’s inscnpbons No doubt the first 
plays resembled thej’^tni still popular m Bengal, and on occasions 
such as the spnng fesbval, episodes such as the death of Ravana, 
the abduebon of Sita, the binding of Bah, the slaying of Kamsa, 
or Krishna’s adventures with the Gopis were crudely enacted 
P anini [c 400 B C ) spcaks of actors as singing, and specifically 
menbons dramas as represented both by acbon and dedamabon, 
the theme being recited off stage and accompamed in immic 
pantomime Jayadeva’s celebrated Gita Gavmda, or ‘Song of foe 
Cowherd,’ is a later example of foe lyrical dialogue from which 
the drama proper arose The earhest dramas must have been not 
iinliVf. European miracle and mystery plays In foe bme of 
Rnnwlita (A D. iBo) foc drama was used by rebgious teachers 
like Asvaghosha for puiposcs of edificabon Later, a regular court- 
drama arose, with elaborate rules, which are embodied m a work 
on dramabc enbasm known as foe Jfd&a SSstra, or ‘Treatise on 

the Drama ’ 

The and Elizabethan theabes have many common 

•Max Muller, Chips fim a German JViMiep, iv i is 
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rharac tengrira Plays were not acted, as in Grreece,* on a public 
stage in an amphitheatre, but in the courtyard of a palace or a 
private house The sti^e itself was a plain wooden floor, at the 
bade of which was a curtain, which served as a tiring house for the 
actois Female parts were taken by boys, and the scenery was of 
the simplest, much bemg left to the imagination of the audience 
A stock character is Vidhflsaka, the fool or parasite As in the 
Greek theatre, there was htde action, and inolent or indecorous 
scenes were not acted The plots were usually romantic like those 
of the New Atbc Ciomedy, and commonly turned upon a love 
afiair; after mutual misunderstandii^ the lovers are united, for 
tragedy is contrary to the Sansknt canons of art, which prescribe a 
happy ending The dialogue is a mixture of verse and prose; kings. 
Brahmins and noblemen speak Sanskrit, while women and the 
lower orders employ one or other of the Prakrits according to 
thrir status The play starts vrith a prayer, and this is followed by 
a prologue, in winch the manager {sutradhSra) discusses the drama 
with some of the cast, mddentally commending the author and 
elucidating the plot for the benefit of the audience. 

To write a history of the Indian drama would require a volume 
to itsdf, and mention can only be made here of one or two out- 
standing masterpieces One of the earliest of the classical dramas 
is The Toy Cart* {MncchahaUka), ascribed to anotherwise unknown 
Kmg named Sildraka, which gives us a vivid glimpse into die 
social life of an Indian dty in the 5th century A D The play 
opens with a busy scene m the streets of old Ujjain. A festival 
is takmg place; the streets are bdng decorated; girls are grinding 
pamt to adorn the house-fronts; garlands of flowers are bemg 
hung over the doors, and the smell of cooking is in the air. 
Ujjain has all the vices of a great dty. In the evening the narrow, 
cobbled streets are crowded with loose persons, cut-throats, 
courtiers and courtesans, and are not particularly safe for the 
ordinary dtizen. Gaming-houses are provided by the state, and 
Act II opens vdth a gambler who has ‘wdshed,’ and escapes 
pursuit by crouching m a ruined diapd and pretending to be an 

•Wete's theo^ of the indebtedaess of the Indian drama to Greece rests 
on insufficient evidence It has been shovm that in most respects the so<alled 
lesemhlances are the result of mere coincidence 
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image of the godi The centra] figure of the play is the courtesan 
Vasantasena, for, in ancient India, as in Greece, the lalatra held a 
digmfied and honoured position and enjoyed the friendship of men 
of wit and learmng Vasantasena is strangled by a villain named 
Samstanaka, a hanger-on of die court, whose advances she has 
rgected, and he uses his corrupt influence to fasten the cnme upon 
a noble but simple-minded Brahmin named Ghanidatta. The 
scene in the court, where Ghanidatta is on tnal for his life, is 
vividly descnbed 


Tlic court looks like a sea, its councillors 
Are dec^ engulfed in thought, its tossmg ivavcs 
Are wrangling advocates its brood of monsters 
Are these wild ammals. Death’s mimsters 
Attorneys skim like wily snakes the surface. 

Spies are the shell-fish cowenng midst its weeds, 
And vde informers, like the hovenng curlew, 
Wang fluttermg o’er and pounce upon their piey. 


r y am flarta fe condemned and actually led away to the execu- 
tion-ground, amid the sorrowng farewells of the atizcns But 
all’s well that ends well Vasantasena is not dead, but only 
rendered unconsaous A Buddhist priest, who had wtnessed the 
crime, intervenes, and Ghanidatta magnammously rescues the 
viUamous Samstanaka from a well-deserved lynch^ at the 
hands of the enraged mob This excellent play, which com- 
bmes the elements of the N«v Atbc Comedy with tlie thnlls 
of a modem melodrama, has been performed wth success m 
Germany It takes its name from an inadrat in the jlol^ 
in which the lost jewels of Vasantasena ate found m a boy s toy 

usurper fail, the defeated ex-mimster exclaims 
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Fortune in all befriends 
The cruel Ghandragupta When I send 
A messenger of certain death to slay him, 

She iwields the instrument against hts rival, 

Who should have spoiled him of one-half his kmgdom, 
And arms and drugs and strategies are turned 
In his behalf against my friends and servants 

But all the dramas of the period pale before those of Kalidasa, 
the Indian Shakespeare “It is impossible to conceive language 
so beautifully musical and magnihcently grand as many ^ the 
verses of KabdSsa “ Of Klhdasa’s three plays, MSlamkagnmira or 
‘The Friendship of Malavika and Agni,’ Ftbumonmf or ‘TJrvasi 
ivon by Valour,’ and Sakimtald, the last is recognised on all hands 
to be the greatest of all the classical Sansknt dramas “Of the arts 
the best is the drama, of dramas, Sahmtald, of Sahiniala, the 
fourth act, of that act, the verses m which Kanva bids farewell to 
his adopted daughter ’’ The plot is taken from a theme in the 
MehabhSrata King Dusyanta, when hunting in the forest, comes to 
thehemutage of the sj^ Kanva, where he is greeted by the hermit’s 
foster-daughter, the beautiful Sakuntala The king falls in love with 
her, and they are wedded m the simple Gandharva feshbn, which 
requires notlung else save the mutu^ plighting of troth Presently 
the King is recalled to his capital by affairs of State He leaves his 
signet nng with Sakuntala, prominng to return in due time and 
take his bnde to his capital Sakuntala, alas, is so wrapped up in 
her love that she neglects the summons of the sage Durvasas, who 
puts a curse on her for n^ecting to serve a Brahmin The curse is 
ftat, as Sakuntala forgot her duty to the Rishi, so the man she 
loves shall foiget her A curse, once uttered, caimot be recalled, 
but at the earnest request of Sakuntala's compamons, the irascible 
old man so far modifies it by saying that when her lover sees his 
nng, his memory will return Sakuntala, ofeoune, knows nothin? 
of this ® 

Sakuntala ivaits m vain for her royal lover and, finding that she 
B to bear a child, she determines to go to court to sedt him The 
ourth act, m which the heroine says farewell to her home, her 
parents, and the flowers she has tended is the climax of the drama. 
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of unsurpassed tenderness and beauty Her pet gazelle follows her 
in a vain attempt to bring her home; the very trees bow their heads 
in sorrow Kanva speaks to her solemnly and movingly of her 
duties as a mfc and sends her on her ivay Voices in the air waft 
her a sad farewell 

Thy journey be auspicious; may the breeze, 

Gentle and soothing, fan thy cheek, may lakes, 

All bright mth Iily-cups, ddight thine eyes, 

The sunbeam’s heat be cooled by shady trees, 

The dust beneath thy feet the pollen be 
Of lotuses 


Sakuntala, alas, drops her ring m a river on her way, and when 
she reaches the court her husband fails to recognise her. Years 
pass, and a fisherman is arrested for being in possession of a royal 
signet nng, which he has ibund in the belly ^ a fish As soon as 
he sees the nng, the King’s memory returns, and stneken with 
remorse he seeks in vam for SaknntalS At last, when engaged in a 
campaign against the demons, he sees a boy playing, quite un- 
afraid, with a lion-cub The King, little knowing that the child 
is his own, takes his hand Just then, Sakuntala appears and is 
recognised, and die lovers arc xeunited 
After the drama continued to flourish for some 

centunes at the courts of local mien The learned Harsha, among 
his multifanous activities, managed to find tune to co^e a 
number of hemic plays, not distinguished by 
of the great dramatists of the Augustan age of Indian htermure 
IS BhaSibhfiti, whose MdlaS and MMava has bem 
Macbeth It contains a femous act, m which &e h^m^ 
entrapped in the temple of the demw-g^dess 
about to besacnficed, when Madhava »>. 
andrescueshcr 

whereMSdhava invokes thehdp of the obscenespints ofthe place. 


Now wake the terrors ofthe - 

With crowding and malignant fimds, 

From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 
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Qogged with their fleshy prey, to dissipate 
The fearfiil gloom that hems them in. Pale ghosts 
Sport with foul goblins, and thdir dissonant mirth, 

In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed round 

This IS Bhavabhuti in his severer mood, but he can write 
equally well in a hghter vem. Here is his incomparable description 
ofthe heroine ofThe Last Story of Rama (JUtlaraRSma Ckanta)’. 

’Us Siti' mark 
How lovely, through her tresses dark 
And floating loose, her face appears. 

Though pale and wan and wet with tears 
She moves along, like Tenderness 
Invested with a mortal dress. 

Not without reason, Indian critics look upon Bhavabhuti as 
only a httle lower in rank than Kalidasa himself 

OOPTA ART 

Gupta art and architecture have suflered severely from time 
and the ravages of Hun and Mushm raiders, and comparatively 
few specimens have survived Those, however, which have been 
recovered, show that the glowing desenptions of Hiuen Tsang anft 
B&na are not exaggerated One reason, doubtless, why so much 
has perished is because the houses were mostly of pamted and 
lacquered wood and this has not withstood the ravages of time 
Temples contaimng the images of gods and of the Buddha 
begin to make their appearance' the carhest of these are the 
htde Hindu shrines at Sanchi, £i^ and Tigowa (Fig ao) The 
characteiubcs of Gupta temples are flat roofi without spires, short 
pillars with massive square capitals, and statues of the nver 
g^desses Gangg and Yamuna guarding the entrance At 
Bhitargion m the Gawnpore distnet is a brick temple of the 
penod, with a high tower and brilliantly executed terra>cotta 
ornamentation The famous shnne at Bodh GayS, winrlting the 
ate of the Buddha’s Enhghtenment, and so admired by the 
Chinese travellers, has been altered and restored beyond 
recognition Many of these temples are decorated with stone 
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bam, weig^ng over a ton, is a noble figure, cast m pure copper 
by the cm perdue process (Plate Via). Indian rulers were fiind of 
settu^ up 'pUlars oPvictoiy to commemorate their conquests. 
Usually ihese were of stone, but the most cdebrated of all is the 
iron pillar at Delhi, erected by Kum^agupta 1 in AD. 415 in 
honour of his &ther. It is a solid shaft of pure, rustless wrought 
iron, 16 mches in diameter and 23I feet high, and wdghs about 
six tons Even to-day there are comparatively few foundries where 
a similar mass of metal could be turned out Another colossal iron 
pillar, broken into three pieces, belonging to the same period, has 
been found at Dhar in Central India.* 
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Chapter IX 


INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA, TIBET, AND THE FAR 

EAST 


CltmA, TIBET, NEPAL AND KASHMIR 

During the Gupta period, intcnroune ivith the West gradually 
dvnndicd. The capture of Rome by the Goths in A D 410, the nse 
of the Nco-Sassanian Empire and, later, the advent of a new 
power in the near East in the form of Muhammadanum, inter* 
posed a growing barrier between the two The latest recorded 
Indian embassy to Constantinople was sent m A D. 530 Inter- 
course with China, on the other hand, was steadily growing. 
A number of cosmopolitan settlements, containing Indian mer- 
chants and priests, sprang up at Miran, Kucha, Turian, and other 
sites on the silk-route which skirted the Taldamakan desert * 
These have yielded a nch store of frescoes, statuettes and other 
remains, wluch reveal a mixed culture, contaimng Hellenis&c, 
Iraman, Indian and Chinese elements At Miran is a Buddhist 
shnne decorated with frescoes, and bearing an inscription in 
KharoshtM characters to the effect that they arc “the work 
of Titus, who has received 3,000 bhamakas for them ” Titus 
was, no doubt, a ‘Yavana’ artist from Gandh 5 ra At Tun-Huang 
is the famous Cave of the Thousand Buddhas, with its hybnd 
frescoes and stucco images, showing clearly the blending of 
Graeco-Indian and Chmese art Large numbers of mani^pts 
and other documents have also been discove^ A wcU-kn^ 
story rdates how the Emperor Mmg-d (A D. 64) dreamt ^t he 
sa\7a ‘golden man’ enter his palace, and being tdd that tlm was 
Sr BuSa. sent to India for Buddhist scriptures and wa^ 
converted The Kushan kmg Kadphisra II, 
war, sent ambassadois to China m the raign of 
Hruri tA D 8Q-10O Kanishka conquered Kashgar and^oto, 

ia 8 a Parthian prince ivas employed m transiaung 
Steni, Or t 
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SStras into Cliincsc, and in A.D 401 Fa Hun reached India 
From that time onirards, a steady stream of pilgrims and scholars 
crossed the desert in search of Knowledge, and brought back 
manusenpts, relies and statues which had a profound effect on 
Chinese culture A Buddhist colony sprang up at Tun Huang, the 
place where the caravans started across the desert Some iamilies 
from Tun Huang were transported to North China m A.D 439, 
and they carved rock-cut images in the Yiin Kang gorge at Ta 
tung-fu in Shansi (A D 460-495} and at Lung Men in Honan, 
which show clearly the mflucnce of their Gupta and Gandhara 
prototypes * From this time Buddhism became the papular reh- 
gion of China Buddhist sculpture received a further impetus upon 
the return of Hiucn Tsang in 645 B C with his preaous iieight of 
images of the Buddha m gold, silver, crystal and sandal-wood The 
Chinese pagoda seems to have been a development of the cele- 
brated rehc tower of Kanishka at Peshawar, so greatly adnured by 
the Buddhist pilgnms Indian missionancs also visited Qiina from 


time to time Kumarajiva, who had been taken as a prisoner to 
nhitnij translated the MahfiySna classic, the Lotus of ihe Good 
Law, into Chinese Other nussionanes reached China by sea. 
Among these, the most striking figure is Gunavarman, the Kash- 
min pnncc-monk, who reached Nankin irom Ceylon, and organ- 
ised theke the first commuraty of Buddhist nuns (A D 424) 
Buddhism found its way fiom China to Korea and 
Tapan, where its promoter was the celebrated Pnnee Sho^u 
Tmshi at the begmmng of the 7* century The doctrines of the 
mystical Zen sect of Buddhism are traced to the u^uence of 
the Buddhist missionary Bodhidharma (c A D 5 =°) 

Sansknt Dhyana About the same time a manual of the SaidJiya 
philosophy was translated mto Chmesc 
Ld C^a was now closed by die defeat dm 


Aiabsm A D. 75 ^ whjch ended thestrugpe - 

Moslems for the supremacy of Centrd ^a 
Buddhism penetrated at an early date into Nepah on wn 

borderland the Marter was bom, and ^ * 

reign of the fkmons Srong-tsan-gampo, the founder ot 
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A.D. 639. This monarch married a Nepalese and a Chinese 
princess; these ladies were ardent Buddidsts and brought thdr 
pnests vnth them. This kmg is looked on as an incarnation of 
Avalokitesvara, and his consorts of Tara. He is traditionally 
supposed to be the inventor of the Tibetan alphabet. In the 
iith century Ubet was in dose touch with the Fala Kings 
of Bengal, where Buddhism, in a corrupt form, continued to 
flourish long after it had become extinct in other parts of India. 
When the Muhammadans sacked Bihflr, the remnant of the 
Buddhist monks fled to Tibet and collaborated in the produc- 
tion of the vast Buddhist encydopedia, the Tea^-yur. In one way 
Tibet was more advanced than India, as block-printing had been 
introduced &om China in the yth century. At a later date, die 
Dalai Lama, the head of the Buddhist Churdi, was recognised as 
an incarnation of Avalokitesvara, with his ofiicial seat at Lhasa. 
TheBuddhist works in die monasteries in Tibet have not yet been 
thoroughly explored, and its best known ardsdc products are its 
bronzes and temple banners Tibetan Buddhism to-day is a strange 
mixture of Mahayana doctrine and Mongolian demon-worship 
and exhibits mtercstmg features The Abb6 Hue, who visited 
Lhasa in 1845, was gieady strude by the resemblances between 
Lamaistic and Cathohe ritual “The crosier, the mitre, the 
dalmatic, the cope or pluvial which the grand llamas wear on a 
journey, or when they perform some ceremony outside the temple, 
the service with a double choir, psalmody, exorcisms: the censer 
swingmg on five chains and contrived to be open or shut at will: 
benediction by the llamas with the right hand extended over the 
heads of the faithful’ the chaplet, sacerdotal cdibacy, lenten retire- 
ments from the world, the worship of saints, fasts, processions, 
htames, holy water, these are die points of contact between the 
Budi^ts and oursdves ”* This was perhaps due to the dose 
association between Tibetan and Nestorian monks in China at 
monasteries likeHaan-fu, between A D. 635 and 841. The seduded 
valley of Nepal was for a time a feudatory of the Gupta Empire, 
smd afterw^ came under Tibet. The art of Tibet and Nepal 
ave much in common Both excelled in the production of copper^ 
gilt statues of the numerous Mahaymia gods and goddesses 
•Max MOller, Loa Srx^v, Pint Soies O901), p. 951. 
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With turquoise and other precious stones The Frontispiece is a 
Tibetan representation of Tara, the consort of Avalokitesvara, 
of the i6th century A O. The State of Kashmir was also culturally 
important, because it lay on the route between India and China 
It formed part of the Mauryan and Kushan empires, and was 
afterwards for a time subject to China In the 8th century A D. it 
became independent and was a flourishing kingdom until the 
Muhammadan conquest The Mogul emperors regularly visited 
Kashmir to escape the heat of the Indian plains, and beautified 
it with ornamental gardens The wooden architecture once 
common all over India still survives in Kashmir as in Burma 

BDRUA, JAVA, 8UUATRA AND CAMBODIA 

Mention has been made already of early voyages of Hindu 
merchant-adventurers ftom the ports of Western India to the head 
of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea At the same time, similar 
activiUes were takmg place in the Bay of Bengal. In one of the 
early Buddhist stories, the Mah^anaka JStaka, we hear of the son 
of a bamdied prince who determines to go to sea He proceeds to 
the inland port of Champa, now Bhagalpur on the Ganges. 
“Having got together his stock-in-trade (pearls, Jewels and 
diamonds), he put it on board a ship with some merdiants bound 
for Suvamabhiimi (the Golden Chersonese), and bade his 
mother farewell, saying that he was smhng for that country. . . . 
There were seven caravans with their beasts embarked on board. 
In seven days the ship made 700 leagues, but havmg run too 
violendy m its course, it could not hold out ” Odier Jataka stories 
tdl of menihants from Broach, and of a Brahmin from Benares, 
all of whom were bound for Suvamabhiimi or die Golden 
Chersonese, i.c , Pegu and Moulmmn The port at which they 
landed was Thatun at the head of the Gulf of Martaban. There 
was also a brisk trade between Thatun and AmaravaG on the 
Kistna nver Accordmg to the Ceylon chromcles, Burma was con- 
verted to Buddhism by two of Asoka’s missionaries, but actually 
the apostle was probably Buddhagosha, the famous Sinhalese 
sAolar of the 5th century A D Buddhist and Hindu remains of 
the Gupta period are found at Thatun, Pegu and Prome Thatun 
was destroyed by Anaivrata, the great king of Pegu, in A,D. 1080 
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He took back \vith him Buddhist monks, rehes and manusenpts, 
and Burma became a stronghold of EBnayEna Buddhism Ihe 
kingdom of Pegu was overthrown by the Tartars under Kublai 
Khan in A D 1284. Magmficeat remains, covering many miles, 
are found at die old capital of Pagan on the Inaivady. Burma 
took her religion lh>m India, but her ethnic afiinitics are with the 
north, and the Indian influence was quickly assimilated 
From an early penod there was a flourishing trade between 
Gujarat and the Malay Archipelago. The GujarSt merchants 
exported printed cotton goods and took in exchange vanous 
spices An old Gujarati proverb says that of those who went 
to Java, few returned, but those who did had made their ibrtunes 
Fa Hian tells us that large ships, carrying over soo passengers, 
fiequently made the voyage fiom Ceylon to Java Soon after 
this the Javanese court was said to have been converted to 
Buddhism by Pnnee Gunavarman of Kashmir The dunese 
pilgnm, I'tsmg, twice visited Siivijaya (Palembang in SE 
Sumatra) in 671 and 698; he found there over 1,000 monks, 
and was enabled to study Sansknt, in spite of the distance from 
Tn/tin Another learned visitor was Dharmapgia, a Mahayana 
ftom Nalanda Sbps plied regularly between Tamrahpti, 
the celebrated port at the moudi of the Ganges, and Palembang. 
In consequence of Buddhist missionary activity, I-tsmg tells us, 
“many fangs and chieftains of the Southern Ocean admired and 
beheved in Buddhism ” Sumatra was ruled from the seven* to 
the fourteenth century by the powerful Sailcndra dyna^, which 
seems originally to have come from Malacca, and wm id dose touch 
with Ceylon and the Chola Kings of Soudiern In^ 

Java was colonised by Hindu settlers, both from Gujarat on the 
wit coast of India, and from Kalinga or Onssa o® 

These eimgrations have been attnbuted to foreign 
forced *Xabitants to seek fresh homes oversea Acwrdmg 
to local tradition, the fint colony from western India set 
m AD ^der a pnnee called Aji Saka, but was compeBrf 

altogether, the pnnee resolved to send his son to J 
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possessing the written record of Aji Saka, which had been pre- 
served in his family, he gave it to his son, and embarked him witli 
about 5,000 iblloivers for that island Among these ibilowers were 
people skilled in agriculture, artiiiccrs, men learned in medicine, 
able writers and military men They sailed in six large ships and 
upwards of a hundred small, and after a voyage of four months, 
reached what they thought to be the island of Java, but it did not 
accord with the account given by Aji Saka, so tlicy re-embarked 
In a few months they came in sight of an island with a long range 
of mountains, and some of them, with the pnnee at their head, 
eftected a landing at the western extremity, idiile a part were 
driven southivard Tlicy soon met with the grain jam-ant, as 
described by Aji Saka, and ascertained that they had at last 
reached their desdnation.” 

The earliest remains arc the Hmdu shrines on the Dieng plateau, 


which show clear traces of PaOava and Ghalukya influence From 
A.D 73s to 1 350, Middle Java came under the rule of the 
Sailcndra dynasty of Siivijaya in Sumatra These kings were 
MahaySna Buddhists, and maintained a close touch with the 
motherland One of them built a monastery at the great university 
of NalandS To them we owe the wonderful shnne of Borobudur, 


the grandestofall the monuments ofthe Buddhist faith (Fig ss) It 

stands in analmostidcalsettmg overlooking theVedu valley, apara- 
dise of green nce-ficlds, bamboosand palm trees, with a background 
of distant volcanoes The architects erected it round a comcal hill, 
which they crowned with a central stfipa, surrounded by a num- 
ber of smaBcr ones The sides of the hill have been enclosed m a 
scries of seven stone terraces leading up to the central shnne at the 
apex, and forming a procession path The waUs of these terraces 
are ornamented with exquisite rehefi lUustratmg episode in fte 
lives of the Buddha and vanous legends, as told in the UMa 
VtsUtra, the Mali and other Buddhist books, and are 

crowned with niches containing ,Scr 

upon the scene with serene and majestic digmty In the uppw 
panel of Plate VII, the Bodhisattva is seen setting out on his firs 

•For Java and Cambodia. sec H. W. 
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diariot-ride, when the aght of the sick man brought home to him 
the nusenes of human hfe; in the lower, the pious prince Sibi is 
offering bis ‘pound of flesh’ m order to ransom the dove (bring 
weighed on the scales) from the hawk which is perdhed in the 
nrighbouring tree. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century the power of the Sailendra 
rulers m Java seems to have come to an end, and the succeeding 
Javanese dynasty made thar residence at Prambanan. To this 
penod belongs the famous group of Hindu shnnes known as the 
Loro Jongrang, containing temples to Brahma, Siva and Vishnu, 
ornamented with reliefl taken from the Ramayana and other 
Hmdu sources, whirii rival those of Borobudur. This period was 
abruptly brought to an end by some great calamity, probably 
an earthquake, and from the middle of the tenth century East 
Java became the seat of the ruhi^ power. Javanese culture 
reached its zenith under the kmgs of Majapahit (A D. 1294^1478). 
Dunng this period Java was the undisputed queen of die Eastern 
Archipdago and Indian, Arab and Chinese merchants flocked to 
her ports Classical Javanese hterature flourished, and versions of 
ejnsodes from the Sanskrit epics, the Mamage of A^una and the 
Battle of the Bharatas, were composed The drama, sbll popular 
in Java, developed original forms in the puppet and shadow plays, 
in which scenes from the Javanese nadonal history were celebrat^. 
Much of the ancient Hindu culture of Java has been preserved in 
the htde idand of Bah, whirii was untouriied by the wave of 
Islamic invasion. 

Cambodia was visited by Hindu traders who made thrir way up 
the Mekong river before the Christian era; the settlers traced thrir 
ongm to a mamage between an exiled Indian prince and a Naga 
I^cess The ofispring were Kambujas or Cambodians. At first 
me Cambodians appear to have been tnbutaries of China Cam- 
o(fian ambassadors went to the Chinese court with tribute in the 
omi of gold, silver and spces. On one occasion they took an 
ephant, which the Emperor refused “because it might do harm 
to his subjects.” In the 6th century AD a line of Brahmanical 
^u rulers appear on the scene. They took the afiix of vaman 
(Frotector) which seems to shoiv fliat they were Pallavas The 
rst king appears to have been Srutavarman (e. A.D 400}, but 
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Cambodian culture reached its climax under Jayavarman II 
(f A D 8o2-86g). Cambodia was now connected with Java, and 
was c^')dcntIy influenced by tlic artistic movement which produced 
Borobudur Yasovarman, a powerful monarch, built for himself 
a nciv capital, named Yasodarapura or Angkor, which was com- 
pleted in A D 900. Tins stupendous aty is square m shape, 
enclosed in four walls each 3,000 yards long, and surrounded by a 
moat 1 10 yards wide. The moat is crossed by five bridges, elabor- 
ately ornamented and leading to tnple tower-crowned gateways. 
The roads running through the gateways converge on die square 
in the centre of the city, where stand the Royal Palace and the 
Bayon temple The temple is surmounted ivith towers bearing 
gigantic masks of human faces and decorated inside mth bas- 
rehefs representing endless scenes from the daily life of the city — 
kings, soldiers, clepliants, horses and chanots, and the thousands 
of dancing-girls who performed the ntual dances for which 
Angkor was celebrated A fitting commentary on these rehefs is 
a description by a contemporary Chinese travdler, Chu Ta Kuan, 
who went to Angkor as an interpreter or secretary to the am- 
bassador of Kublai Khan in 1225 * 


"When the kmg goes forth there is cavalry at the head of 
his escort . . musicians and banners women of the palace 
to the number of several hundred, dressed m gorgeous 
brocades, with head-dresses of flowers, beanng great candles, 
even in daylight gilded chanots drawn by goats and 
hones, princes and high ofRcials mounted on elephants, then 
the king himself, beanng the sacred sword, standing on a 
royal elephant, whose tusks are nnged with gold; bearen m 
uniform hold over him white parasols with golden halves, 
around him are troops of elephants forming a guarf Ea^ 
day when the king holds audience m the conned ch^bff. 
for he gives judgment twice a day, his commg is herJdcd by 

shdl. anUown. Itegow™ «»»»» ta 
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people behind a gdden window; his skirt is of jewelled doth, 
embtmdered in a floral design reserved especially for the 
royal garments; on his head is a golden fillet entnined with 
jasmme flowers; great ropes of pearls endrde his neckj while 
on his wrists and ankles he wears gold bracelets; on his fingers 
are rings set with cat^s-eyes; the soles of his feet and the palms 
of his hands are tinted red.” 


The Khmer kings of Cambodia waged fierce and unen^ng 
ivars mth tiidr ne^bouis, and no doubt employed the captives 
taken in battle to erect their sumptuous buildings; trade prospered, 
and cargoes fiom all parts of the cast found their way to the mouth 
of the Mdeong The golden age of the Kbmers was the rdgn of 
Sdryavannan 11 (A D iiis), during whidi ivas erected the most 
magnificent of all the temples at Angkor Vat. 


covering an area of three ano a nail square miles, this 
vast monument, overpowering in size and exquisite in design, 

Msurroundedbyainoat7oo feet wide. Three conccntricsquarcs 

form dea:,^ terraces, elevated one above another, with 

lOTg^enesofrepratedcolunmscrownedbythefinalto^ 

^ sweep of graceful 

CS ^ way, some 40 feet in width, passes 

bJc tempk ^ head 

anS *e bas-reKefi-kings 

Hundreds BSndu epics. 

tiarved beauty Thp ^ cames its burden of 
"c placed « the fiS cardLS'^ »«^panymg stairways 
®bder the central tower in SRally convagwg 

supposed that the kmg itadwed hS^'*** ” 

*0 Khmera left Had 

tfos single monument it would have 
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placed them among the great artists of the world, so perfect 
IS its architecture and so rare its art ”* 

The Cambodian capital was first plundered by the King of Chani' 
pain A.D. 1177 butrccovcred itsformcr prospenty In thefourteenth 
century fierce wars were waged with the Siamese lungs, which 
ended in the decline of the Khmer dynasty In 1385 Angkor was 
sadeed and its inhabitants earned off captive It was again taken 
m 1417, and this was the end Nowhere in the world does the 
jungle obhteratc the work of men’s hands with such devastatmg 
rapidity as in Cambodia, and all the great temples were soon 
swallowed up and foigotten, to be discovered again in 1861, when 
they were by a mere chance revealed to the astomshed eyes of a 
French naturalist, who stumbled upon this vast pile of ruins nsing 
like a fairy palace on the banks of the Tonla Sap lake 

*An^ior ARafolRmnatiee By Lucille Douglas IndiBnArtandLetteRfigss), 
P 109 



Chapter X 

THE HISTORY OF THE DECCAN 


Tb£ Deccan (Dakshmapatha or South Land}, lying between the 
Vindhya Mountains and the Tungabhadra River, was the latest 
part of India to be overrun by the Indo-Aryans from die 
Nordi It 18 spoken of in the epics as covered by dense forests, 
haunted by ‘demons’ and aboriginal tnbes, Rakshasas and Dasyus 
Into this forest, the Dandakaranya or Mahakant^ra, the Indid 
settlers penetrated with difficulty. To them the Vmdhyas seemed 
so lofly that they shut out the sun. There are, however, legends 
of an early colony led to the south by die Sage Agastya, who 
was reputed to have been the first to introduce Aryan customs 
into Southern India The Atlareya Brahmatia speaks of the 
Deccan as bemg inhabited by the Andhras, and says they 
were the descendants of the Vedic seer Visvamitra. In the 
S&najmm we are told that Rama, when he was banidied from 
Ayodhya, went to the Dandaka forest, where he spent his dme in 
fi^tmg demons He setded at the town of Panch&vad, which is 
popularly identified with the holy aty of Nasik at the source 
of the GodSvan, a great place of pilgrimage. We may reason* 
ably suppose that the penetration of the Deccan began about 
the seventh century B C The mvaders drove the abcmginal 
tnbes who resisted them into the mountain fastnesses; with the 
rest they mtermarned and incorporated them into their own 
society The aborigines learnt the language of thdr conquerors, 
but at the same time preserved some of their original words 
and phonetic pecuharities This led to the formation of the 
ktoarashtri Praknt, the parent of the modem Mar&tiu language, 
^e pnnapal settiements were probably in the tabldand of 
Vidharba or BeiSr, but the remoter parts of the country remained 
in a wild state for a long time The author of the Pertplus Marts 
PrylAna, ui the first century after Christ, speaks of the Deccan as 
stiU consisting of desert regions and vast mountains, swarming with 
beasts of every description, leopards, tigers and elephants, 
uge snakes, hyenas, and monkeys of various kmds Three cen- 
turies later than this, the Chmese pilgrim Fa Hian found it 
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preapitous and dangerous; the traveller was unable to make bu 
way without guides, who passed him on from one to another The 
earbest historical event in the annals of the Dcccan was the des- 
patch by Asoka, in the year 256 B O , of a Buddhist mission to the 
Rashtrikas, Andhras and others on the borders of his kingdom 
The Rashtnkas, later called the hfeharashtrikas or Maharathas, 
the ancestors of the MarathSs, were the people inhabitmg the 
country round Poona; the Pitemkas were the inhabitants of the 
district of Paithan, and the Bhojas were the people of Berar The 
Pulindas appear to have been die wild tribes such as the Bhils 
Accordmg to the Ceylon chronicles, at the head of the mission to 
the Deccan was a monk named Rakhita, and he penetrated as far 
as Banavasi in the Dharwar district, later the capital of the 
Kadamba dynasty. He is said to have made 60,000 converts * 

The rise oif the Andhras dates from the dechne of the Maurya 
Empire after the death of Asoka m 232 B G , when various sulgcct 
nations began to throw oif the yoke and established their mdepen- 
Who exaedy the Andhm were is obscure, but it is gener- 
ally beheved that they were Dravidian-^pcakmg Telugus, who 
originally bved betiveen the deltas of the Godaven and Kistna 
rivers. The Andhras quickly extended their sway over the whole 
of die Deccan, their pnnapal towns ivcrc Sri Kakulam, not far 
from Masulipatam, Dharanikota or AmaravaU, near the mouth 
of the Knshna m the Guntur distnct, Paithan in the north-west of 
what IS now Hyderabad, and Nasik in the north-west^ Deccan 
Plmy speaks of the Andhras as having thirty vficA towns, 
numerous villages, and an army of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry and r,ooo elephants. The Andhra or Sata^m d^Mty 
ndSr four and a half centuries, from 225 B.C to A D 225 ^ 
Andhia kmgs made frequent wa« upon thm 
naehbours, the Kahngas of Onssa, and the j^erful SaU 

SaSaps of Uj)am and Onssa. It is « ~Sr^ 

(te littr Hat to Jbto. Kmg 

(^> 
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hk son mamcd a daughtor of Rudradiman, the Saka 
Satrap of Ujjam. 

At the hwght of their power, the Andhra kings governed (he 
Deccan from sea to sea, and being in possesaon of the ports of 
the western coast, they were cxtremdy prosperous. Paithan and 
Tl^a (the modem Ter m the Hyderabad state) were the great 
empona for the distnbution oS trade both from Ac AxaWan Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal Paithan is described by a contemporary 
Jam wnter as a prosperous town, with splendid temples and 
palaces and vnde streets, surrounded by high walls and a moat. 
Roads must have been good and commumcations easy, for die 
f^sik cave inscriptions record donations from iiihabitants of Sind 
and Northern India; while, on the other hand, N3sik merchants 
were among the donors to the Bhathut stilpa near AUalmbad It 
is mterestmg to note diat the Buddhist cave-monasteries were 
pnncipally excavated at the dde cS the trade-routes runmng over 
the tluee great passes leading into Deccan— the Bhor Ghaut, the 
NSn§ Ghaut, and the Thai Ghaut Although the Andhra kings were 
orthodox Hindus they were hberal patrons of Buddhism, and 
made grants of land for the maintenance of monastic commumties 
There seems to have been no antagonism between die Buddhists 
and Hindus; the yellow-robed Bhikkhus or mendicants from the 
monasteries in the hiU-side wandered at will among the Hindu 
villages at its foot, preadiing and collecting alms from die 
peasantry without let or hmdrance 
The inscriptions throw a flood of Hg^t upon social condidons 
under the Andhras The Andhra Kingdom was divided into three 
provinces, each governed by its hereditary chiefrains These 
feudatory nobles enjoyed a large measure of independence. 
Betow them were district officers, secretaries and clerks The 
rural distneti were divided into villages and homesteads, each 
with its headman. Trade was in the hands of gilds, whidi 
were very powerful orgarusations; we hear of gilds of (Ml-pressers, 
mediamcs, potters, weavers, corn-dealers, bamboo-workers, and 
braziers The gilds, as in medieval Europe, decided their affairs in 
an assembly, at which each member had a vote. The gild regu- 
lated hours of work, wages, and competition among its members. 
Recusants were fined, and the money thus collected was for 
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feeding beggars and other charitable purposes The headjif the 
gild was the Seth or chief merchant. Great fortunes must have faieen 
made in trade, for an inscription tells us of a merchant-pnnce, 
the Seth Ehfitpala of Vaijayanti, who paid for the occavadon of 
the great hall at Kirla. The gilds acted as banks, and money was 
dqiosited with them at fixed rates of interest, which vaned from 
five to seven and a half per cent Funds for rdigious endowments 
were invested in these banks Other classes mendoned m the 
mscnptions are traders, heads of caravans, physicians, goldsmiths, 
druggists, culdvators, carpenters, gardeners, and blacksmiths 
Village self-government Iw always been a feature of Indian 
life, and we learn from a NSsik inscnpdon that municipal affairs 
were managed by the tteigema sabha or corporadon Ihere was 
a tegular comage of gold, silver, copper and lead It is significant 
that some of the amis bear the figure of a ship One of the most 
generous benefactors of the day was the Saka pnnce Ushavadatta 
of NSsik, who according to Ids inscnptions, spent vast sums 
m rest-houses, wells, tanks, ferry-boats and schools, excavating 
caves for the monks, feedmg Brahmins and other chandcs 
Prfiknt rather than Sanskrit was the language of the Andhra 
court A considerable hterature in the Maharashtn Prakrit sprang 
up, and one fomous work, written m that dialect, is the Sapta 
Sataka or seven centuries of verse, which contains some of the most 
charming lyncs written in any Indian language 

The later history of the Deccan has been labonously pieced 
together from inscnptions It is largely a story of the batdcs of 
kites and crows* the mardal rulers of the Deccan, hke their 
des cenHanfs the MarathSs, appear to have spent most of thdr time 
in makmg war on their neighboun The story of these campaigns 
is of little interest in itself to the general reader, but a bnef outhne 
is necessary m order to understand the contnbuUons of the Deccan 
to Indian culture It is probable that these campMgnsime,«cept 

on rare occasions, waged between the kmgs and their retainers, 
and had httle effect on the pcojde at large. 

The causes which led to the downfall of the Andhra Empue in 
the third century A.D. are obscure, but as usual it gave the signal 
for the rise of a number of local dynasdes, which continued to 
flounsh with varying fortunes until they were absorbed into the 
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empire of the ah-conquering Chalukyas Special mentioa must be 
made of the Vakatakas of Berar, who came mto prommence about 
A.D 300 A httle less than a century later, a VakStaka monarch 
married a daughter of the great Gupta emperor Omndr^pte 
II. This alfaance was of the utmost importance, for it made the 
Vakatakas the channel fltfough which the art and culture of 
Northern India found its way to the Deccan, whence it was ulti- 
matdy transmitted, through the Fallavas of Kanchl, to Southern 
Another locd dynasty which sprang up about the same time 
on what is now known as Kanara, the country between the 
southern portion of the Western Ghats and the sea, was that of 
foe Tga<lanihaii. The founder of the Kadamba hne was a young 
Brahmin named Mayuravarman, and the story of how he 
revolted against his overlords, the Fallavas of Kanchl, is graphi- 
cally told m an inscription, written in the ornate KSffjfti style, by 
foe court poet: 

“In foe Kadamba fomily there was an illustrious chief of 
foe twice-bom named Mayuravarman, adorned with sacred 
knowledge, good disposition, purity and the rest With his 
preceptor Virasarman he went to foe city of the FaQava 
lords and, eager to study the whole sacred law, entered the 
college as a mendicant student There, enraged by a fierce 
quarrel with a Fallava horseman, he reflected, ‘Alas, that in 
tliia Kah-age foe Brahmins should be so much feebler than 
foe Kshatriyas' For if to one who has duly served his 
preceptor's fanuly and earnestly studied his branch of the 
Veda, foe perfection of hohness dqiends on a kmg, what can 
be more painful than this?’ And so, with a hand more dex- 
terous in graspmg foe Kusa grass,* the fuel, foe stones, foe 
ladle, foe mdted butter and foe oblation vessel, he unsheathed 
a flaming sword, eager to conquer the earth. Havmg swiftly 
defeated in battle the finnfler guards of the Fallava lords, he 
occupied foe inaccessible forest stretching to foe gates of 
Siiparvata. . . . When the enemy, foe kings of Kandii, came 
in strength to fight him, he, in the nights when they were 

*Kiiu gi»9 (Saee/iarm tpmUatwm) wu used in various Brahmamcal ceie- 
monies. 
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RiaFching or resting in rough country, in places fit for 
assault, lighted upon the ocean of their army and struck it like 
a hawk, full of strength. So he bore that trouble, rclymg solely 
on the sword of his arm The Fallava lords, havmg found out 
this strength of his, as well as his valour and lineage, said that 
to nun him would be of no advantage, so they qmckly chose 
him for a fnend. Then, entering the kmg’s service, he 
pleased them by his acts of bravery in battle, and obtained 
the honour of being crowned with a fillet offered by the 
Fallavas. ... He also reedved a temtory bordered by 
the water of the western sea and bounded by the Frehaia, 
secured to him under the compact that others should not 
enter it ”• 


The Kadamba capital was at the anaent city of VanavSsi in 
the forest whidi covered the Dharwar district The numerous 
insenpdons, temples and other remains pomt to a well-governed 
and prosperous state. The Kadambas ruled until the middle of the 
sixth century A.D., svhen they were conquered by the Chalukyas 
Another dynasty which for some centunes played an important 
part in the history of the Deccan was the Gangas, of what is now 
the state of Mysore The Gangas and their ofhhoots had a long 
and prosperous reign, lasting from the second to the eleventh 
century A,D. They were zealous patrons of the Jams, and the 
colossal statue of the Jain saint Gomatesvara at Sravana Belgda 

was erected by the minister of a Ganga king in AD 984 (Fig 83) 

About a century later, a monarch of an eastern branch of foe 


About A D- 550 the great CShalukya dynasty appears on Ac 
The Chalukyas were almost certainly of foreign onpn, 
part of a horde of Guqara invaders froin Centtal 
which spht mto two streams, the first found its way mto Rajputana 
and the Deccan, and the second, some four ccntunis latw, 
mto Gujarat The name still survives m the Chalkc or Salunke 
family among the Marathas. Their crest ivas the Boar, foe 
symbol of Vishnu, and obsequious bards provided them wi 
a pedigree gomg back to the aty of Ayodhya in foe heroic age 
•^>^fkutlndtca,vdl.wi,p 34. 
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The first of the CSialukya kings was at Vatapit Ac 

modem Badami in Ac Bijapur district. Badanu is in a jncturesiiue 

spot nesdingin Ae lap 
red sandstone hills 
vd A a prett/ lake^ sur- 
rounded by jnng^: its 
caves and tenses bear 
testimony to its former 
eminence. The greatest 
of Ae earlier monarchs 
of Ae Chalukya dyn- 
asty was Pttiken II 
(A.D. 608-64&). Some 
twdve years after his 
accession, he rqiulsed 
an attack of Ae Em- 
peror HarAa, who 
attempted to annex Ae 
Deccan to his domin- 
ions. This was a re- 
markable feat of arms, 
and it was followed by a 
series of campaigns, in 
whiA Fulikesi con- 
quered Ae ELadambas 
and Gangas, taking Ae 
capital of Ae former. 
Pidiked's rqiutation 
was so great Aat it 
spread overseas to 
Perna, and in A.D. 625 
AePerdankingKhusra 
II, who had exdianged 
letters and presents 
wiA him, sent an em- 
bassy to his caintal. 
This compliment was 
duly returned, and 
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the Indian ambassadors were hospitably received at the 
Persian Court. 

An interesting description of thu remarkable monarch and his 
country is given by Hiuen Tsang, who visited Fulikcsi at Nasik 
in A D. 641-2. Of Pulikcsi, he says, “He is of the race of the 
Kshatriyas; his ideas arc laige and profound, and he extends 
widely his sympathy and benefactions. His subjects serve him with 
perfect devotion.” Of Harsha’s Deccan campaign he speaks 
as follows “At present the great king Siladitya (‘Sun of Virtue,’ a 
title of Harsha) carries his victorious arms from the East to the 
West; he subdues distant peoples and makes the ncighbounng 
nations fear him* but the people of this kmgdom alone have not 
submitted. Although he is often at the head of the troops of the 
Five Indies, though he has summoned the bravest gcnei^ of all 
the kmgdoms, and though he has marched to punish them, he has 
not been able to vanquish their opposition From this we may 
judge of theu* ivarhkc habits and manners ” The traveller then 
proceeds to dcscnbe the kingdom of Pulikcsi and its inhabitants 


"Mo-ho-la-ch’o (MahSrSshtra) is about 5,000 li (about 
1,700 miles) in circuit The capital borders on the west on a 
greatriver * It is about 30 ft round The soil is nch and fertile,* 
It is regularly cultivated and very productive The dimate is 
hot; the disposition of the people is honest and simple; they 
arc tall stature and of a stem vmdicbve character To 
thar benefactors they are grateful, to their enemies rdent- 
less. If they arc insulted, they will risk their Uves to avenge 
themselves If they arc asked to hdp one in distress, th^ ^ 
forget themsdves in thor baste to render asdstanre. If they 
are going to seek revenge, they first give their enemy ^ng, 
then, each being armed, they attack one another wthlanco 
When one turns to flee, the other pursues him, but they do 
not kill a man who submits If a general loses a battle, 

notinflict punishment, butpresent him wthawoniMScloaia, 

and so herdnvenbacktoscek death for hirnsdfm^^ 

provides for a band of champions to the number of several 
*NBdk on the Oodfiven, the northen, capUd and Pulto* headqnarten 
daring the war with Haraha 
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hundred Each tune they are about to engage in conflict they 
intoxicate themsdives with wine, and then one man with 
lance in hand will meet ten thousand and challenge &em to 
fight. If one of these champions meets a man and lolls him, 
the laws of the country do not punish him. Every time they go 
forth, they beat drums before them. Moreover they inebriate 
many hundred heads of elephants, and takmg them out to 
fight, they themsdves first dnnk their wine, and then, 
rushing forward in mass, (hey trample everything down, so 
that no enemy can stand before them The king, in conse- 
quence of his possessng these men and dephants, treats his 
neighbours with contempt He is one of the Kshatriya caste 
and his name is Pu-lo-kt-she (Pulikesi). His plans and under- 
takings are mde-spread, and bis beneficent actions are felt 
over a great distance His subjects obey him with perfect 
submisdon ”* 


Soon after Hiuen Tsang’s visit, Puhkest’s rdgn was tragically 
tcrmmated The Pallavas of K^nchl were the ‘femily files’ of the 
Chalukyas, with whom they earned on an almost iint»nding 
struggle These dynastic wars were usually waged m obedience to 
the precepts of the laws of Manu, Brahmins, temples and non- 
combatants ivere spared f But on this occasion the Pallava king 
Narasimhavaiman behaved hkc a barbarian He sadked Vatepi, 
spanng ndther age nor sex, and destroying temples. Pulikesi 
either fdl in batUe or was put to death. The fortunes of his house 
were subsequently restored by his son Vikramadltya, and 
the enemy’s capital, was captured, but spared the horrors of 
pillage 

About A.D. 750 the Chalukyas were overthrown by the Eash- 
trdnitas, apparendy an indigenous line of rulers, descended from 
the Maldrashtrikas of Andhra times It is probable that thQ^ 
originally held a subordmate position as petty but 

seized the opportunity, when the Chalukyas were eidiausted by 

p ^ QT- iiT* ^Htm Ttaag, 


^ conquered a country," says Manu, «hc should respect 
W wowhtppcd. d«tnbute largesse, and reassure the^ 
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wais with their neighhouis, to overthrow them The greatest of 
the RishtrakGta kings was Krishna I (A.D. 757-800), who 
excavated that magnificent rock-cut shrine, the K^Ssa temple at 
Ellora. A copper-plate grant thus descnbes the achievement. 


'*Krishnar 3 ja caused to be constructed a temple of a 
wonderful form on the mountam of Elapura When the gods, 
moving in the aerial cars, saw it, they were struck with wonder 
and constantly thought much over the matter, saying to them- 
selves: 'This temple of Siva is selAcxistent, for such beauty is 
not to be found m a work of art.* Even the architect who 
constructed it was struck widi wonder, saying, when his 
heart misgave him as regards making another similar attempt, 
‘Wonderfull I did not know how it was that I could construct 
itl’” 


The empire of the RishtrakOtas stretched at one time from 
Malwi in the north to Kanchi in the south, and a royal viceroy 
ruled m Gujarat The Rashtrakutas kept on good terms with the 
Arabs of Sind, and a Muhammadan traveller descnbes the ruhng 
irin g as one of the four great raonarchs of the world, the others 
hwng the Caliph, the Emperor of China and the Emperor of 
Byzantium Dunng this pcnod. Buddhism finally disappeared 
from the Deccan In A D 97s tJie RSshtrakfitas, worn out by 
incessant wars, came to an end. "As a light extinguished by a 
fieroe flame, of the once flourishing Ratta rule there remained 


only the memory.” _ . , t 

Of the remaining Hindu dynasties, mention need only be made 

of the Hoysalas of Halebid in Mysore (A D 1047-1387) ^d the 
T^davas of Dcogin m Hyderabad The Hoysalas were ongmally 
Jains, but in the eleventh century, a great itacbon m fewur 
orthodox Hmduism arose aU over Southern India, 
was practically exterminated, except in ™ 

Hoysala kings marked their return to the Hmdu fold by fte 
ttTof a mLw of tonarbbla ttmpte at to “gj; " 
mBbetontiodmduecoone 

..nr motoua and tha tod, of tta 

Jalil-ud-dinKhilji of Delhi In 1294. Ala-ud-din, on thepreicn 
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of an expedition to MalwE, suddenly crossed the Vmdhyas 'with 
a picked force of 8,000 troopers. Deog^ri was invested, and the 
retgmng monarch, Kamchandra, was forced to pay the almost 
mcredible ransom of 600 maunds of pearls, two maunds of jewels, 
and 4,000 pieces of silk, besides an annual tnbute to Delhi In 1307, 
the Muhammadan mvasions were renewed by a general named 
Mahk KMilr Halebid was taken and the Hoysala ruler was made- 
prisoner In 1318, Harpala, the son-in>law of Ramchandra, was 
captured, and on the pretext that he had rebdlled was barbar- 
ously flayed alive. Hindu rule in the Deccan was at an end 

DECCAH ARCHnSOTURE 

Few remains of the numerous Buddhist stupas, whidi must at 
one time have existed all over the Deccan in the time of the 
Andhras, have survived. The most celebrated was the great 
stdpa at the andent capital of AmarSvatl at the mouth of 
the Kistna river, fragments of whidi at present adorn fee main 
staircase of the British Museum It is a similar type to fee 
contemporary stGpas at Bharhut and Suclu, which it closely 
resembles It was probably begun m the second century B,C., but 
the marble slabs enclosing the drum and the stone radit^ were 
added about four centuries later Both arc covered with innumer- 
able carvings m low rcBef, chieBy dcpicbng scenes fiom the life 
of the Buddha In the earfaer of these, the Master is represented 
by symbols; m the later work, the Buddha figure appears. These 
sculptures give a vivid picture of the happy, care-free fife of fee 
ttme— the palaces and walled towns, fee houses and fee temples 
Tt would hardly be possible to exaggerate fee luxurious beauty 
or the ^mcal proficiency of the Amaravafi rdiefr,” says a recent 
authority “This is the most voluptuous and the most dchcate 
flower of India's sculpture.” (Fig. 24) One of fee marble slabs 
gives a invid representation of the great stfipaasitvrasmfeedavs 
ofits glory ^ 

ne most characteristic feature of the Deccan was, however, fee 
^-hewn viharas or monasteries carved out of fee hill-side for 
Buddhist communities. According to the Master's precept, fee 
monks were enjomed to retire for meditation and study dunng 
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general The custom of cutting rodw-hewn chambers apparently 
onginated m Egypt, from Egypt it spread to Persia, whence it 
may have reached India in Mauryan days at the time of the 
general turnover from ivood to stone The designers of the 
Indian rock temples chose the solid rock face, and not an existing 
cave, for their work The trap ivas hewn away pece by piece 
through the opening intended for door and wndow by pick 
and chisel, leaving the stone required for pillars and stQpa in 
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Its place The usual form which the vihara took was that of 
a central hall or chapel, with cells, refectories, and other 
chambers grouped round it The monks’ cells were small, flat- 
roofed cubicles with stone couches, m some of the refectories 
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long stone tables were provided for dimng. The monks sat on the 
floor in front of the tables to eat their food A stone astern supplied 
with fresh water from a spring was a necessary adjunct The 
chapel resembled the intenor of a Chnsdan church; usually 
it was m the form of a basilica wth a central nave and rows of 
pillars forming aisles and supporting a barrel-shaped roof At the 
further end was an apse cdntainmg a stupa surmounted by an 
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umbrella. Hie stQpa is now no longer of bnck, but of solid stone 
In the earlier examples the stupa is plain, but later ones often bear 
a figure of the Buddha can>ed in high relief The chapel was 
lighted by a ribbed and latticed horscshoe>shapcd window over 
the cntranrC'door which illuminated the stOpa facing it The 
structure clearly betrays the fact that it is a translaUon into stone 
of an earlier wooden model Wooden nbs, though no longer neces- 
sary, span the roof, the umbrella over the stQpa is of wood, the 
horseshoe window is of svooden design (Fig. 95} Even the original 
wooden joists and beams are rt^roduced in stone. The pillan are 
copies of wooden originals, and their bases are modelled on the 
earthenware pots which svere formerly used to protect them from 
the ravages of white ants The pnnapal groups of eaves are at 
Bhaja, Bedsa, KirlC, Junnar and NasiL (end of second century 
BC to second century A.D}, Kanheri and Ajantil (second 
century BG. to seventh century A.D), Aurangabad (fourth 
century AD.), and Ellora (sixth to eighth century AD.) 
Some of the edifices at Ellora are Jam, and at this place and at 
Bidami, as well as atElcphanta in Bombay harbour, are Hindu 


cave-temples 

The most perfect example of the carher type is at Karie, 
ovcrlooldng the old road from the Deccan to the coast by way 
of the Bhor Ghaut. The onginal porch has been much damaged 
by a fall of rock from above, but in front of it stands a massive 
stone column surmounted by a lion capital Then coma the 
facade with its three doorways surmounted by an arched window 
and a musiaans’ gallery. At the two sides of the door are groups 
of figures in relief, representuvg, no doubt, the donon Entering, 
we find ouradves in a lofty calhcdral-hkc nave, 124 feet long, 45 
feet hich and 45 feet indc Massive piUais with beU-«pitaIs, 
along Sc aulcs, are surmounted by groups of figura 
seated upon elephants Tlicse support arches of teak, which sbU 
withstand the ravages of time At the further end is 
Its solid stone stupa, croivncd with a w^en umbrcHa In the 
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chosen a more ideal spot for a monastic retreat. They are diiijy 
remarkable for the famous paintings which adorn their wall^ 
and were probably executed m the time of the Vakataka and 




earlier Chalukyan dynasties (A D 550-642) The former, as we 
have seen, were the successors of the Andhras in Berar, and were 
the mam channel through which Gupta culture reached the 
Deccan. With the overthrow of Pulikesi II by the Pallavas in 
A D 642 the work came to an end 
Paintuig was already a well-known and iridely practised art in 
India It is frequently referred to in early Buddhist and epic 
literature, and in the dramas a portrait of the heroine is almost a 
stock device Hiuen Tsang frequently mentions monasteries and 
halls adorned with paintings, and similar references abound in 
the romances of Bana Kadamban’s palace at Ujjam had “pmnted 
halls filled ivith gods and demons, Siddhas, Gandharvas, genii 
and snakes” Tlie connection between the Ajanta frescoes and 
classical Sanskrit literature is very intiinate, some of the scenes 
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represented might have been taken straight from the stage At 
fim there was a puntanical prejudice against the employment of 
painting to adorn Buddhist monastcncs, but as time went on this 
was relaxcdi and frescoes vrerc used to represent scenes from the 
Jdtakas, jtist as bas-reliefs were employed in the case of the 
earlier stupas Hie extant examples of early Indian painting are 
few and iar between; this dchcatc work has only survived the 
ravages of time and vandals, ancient and modern, at AjantS, 
Ellora, Bdgh in Malwa, Sig^ya in Ceylon, and a few other 
secluded spots; some remarkable examples, both of frescoes and 
wooden panels, have recently been unearthed at Dandan Uhg 
and other sites in Khotan, which show how Indian painting found 
Its way to China in the wake of Buddhism In the case of wall- 
paintings, the technique employed was to spread upon the sur- 
face of the rock a layer of clay, cow-dung and rice husks, and over 
this to lay a coat of white lime-plaster, which was lupt moist while 
the colour was apphed. The surface was afterwards burnished It 
is probable that sculptures and bas-rehefi were originally coloured 
in a much similar manner 

The principal paintings at AjantS arc in eaves I, II, XVT and 
XVII, and XIX All these, except die las^ are square halls about 
65 feet wrh way, with flat ccihngs supported on massive columns 
about 14 feet high, and thus presenting an immense wall space. 
The subjects are taken from Jataka stones, scenes from court and 
domestic life, and the life of the Buddha One is an imp^g 
battic-piecc representing the mvasion of Ceylon It is particularly 
interesting to observe the light which die paintings tfa^ upon 
contemporary social life- houses arc made of wood, wth pmared 
verandahs and porches, decorated with lacquer, chanote and 
boats with awnings and platforms arc used for 
prmces wear richly jewefled head-dress® and 
usual garment is a loin-doth, nothmg being worn above the 
waist A^eness of the matenal often giv® the impression 

Arime «« & nws. and the same tenderness towards 

played by pnne® and sag® and hero®, by men an 
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every condition, against a marvellously varied scene, among 
forests and gardens, in courts and cities, on wide plmns, and in 
deep jungles, while above the messengers of heaven move swiftly 
across the sky. From all these emanates a great joy in the sur- 
passmg radiance of the face of the world, in the physical nobility 
of men and women, in. the strength and grace of ammals and tKe 
lovdmess and purity of birds and dowers.”* Plate VIll reproduces 
a typical fresco from Cave I It depicts the Bodhisattva Padmapani 
(lotus handed), and is one of the most fimshed and powerful in 
techmque of ^e Ajanta painting. 

Besides the painted halls, the Ajanta caves include a number of 
chailya halls or chapels, ranging from the second century B.C. 
(Nos IX and X) to the seventh century A D (No XXVI), Nos. 
XIX and XXVI, with their elaborate fe^adcs, Aeir carved pillars 
and their stupas, adorned mth colossal images of the Buddha 
(standing m No XIX and seated m the European attitude in 
No XXVI), are sinking examples of the later or Mah&yana type 
Here wc see the transition from the chapel (cAatfpa) to the cave 
temple proper (Plate IX). 

The transition 15 also emphasised in the group of Jain and 
Buddhist cave>temples at EUora, about sixteen miles from the 
old Yadava Capital of Deogin, of about the 6th to 8th centuries 
A D Caves 1 -XII arc Buddhist The Visvakarma cave (No X) 
with Its two-stoned ia^dc and colossal seated Buddha, resembles 
Ajanta cave XXVI Next come fifteen or sixteen ^nnes, of which 
the most remarkable is No XV, the Das Avatira, or cave of 
the Ten Avatars This is a two-stoned structure, consisdng 
of a courtyard surrounded by small chapels. The rehefs 
decoraong the walls illustrate m sinking manner the world of 
difference which separates Buddhism from Brahmimsm. Instead 
of the Master in one ofhis many incarnations for the salvation of the 
human race, we behold Siva in his ternfic form, a chaplet of 
Aulls round his neck, gnpping his victim, while his consort Kali 
holds a bowl to catch bis blood Gave XXIX, with its dignified 
wedding of Siva and Parvati, strikes a softer note Cave XXXI, 
the Indra Sabha and Jagannatba Sabhi, consists of a group of 
Jam shnnes, with nude figures of ParsvanSth and Malmvira 
VV Rothennem, Ajanta Frmoei (Oxford 1915), p aS 
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The most remarkable feature of Ellora is, however, the Kailasi 
temple dedicated to Siva, which takes its name from the Indian 
Olympus This amazing structure is, in fact, not a cave at all 
The masons who constructed it hewed out of the living rock of 
the slopmg hillside a pit 276 feet long and 154 feet wide, to the 
depth of J07 ieet, leavmg in tlie middle a solid monolith irom 
which the temple was carved. In the centre of the court is the 
shnne of the Imgam, surrounded by five chapels, and preceded 
by a square hall In front of this agam is a porch, contaimng the 
Nandi or Bull, which invanably faces the entrance to Saiva 
temples, fianked by two lofty stone columns The three buildings 
and the outer gateway are connected by a fiying bndge The 
shnne is supported on the backs of elephants, which are carved in 
a hfe-Iike manner On one wall is a fiicze representing scenes from 
the Ramlyana In another rehe^ the demon Ravana is seen 
tryin g m Vain to overthrow Kaillsa, the mountain home of Siva 
above the god remams majestic and unmoved, while Parvati 
rlin gn in toTOT to bis Side Thc Kailasa temple has always been 
looked on as one of the architectural marvels of the world As 
one of the carhest European visitora remarks, “it is a wonder to 
see so great a mass ra thc air, whicli seems so slenderly under- 
propped that one could hardly forbear to shudder on first entenng 
it ” This temple was constructed, as has been already mentioned, 
by the Rashtrakflta Kmg Knshna I He probably took as his 
model the Papanath temple at Pattakadal. Contemporary wi* 
this IS the Siva cavc-tcmplc carved from thc hill-sidc on thc 
picturesque island of Elqihanta or Gharpun in Bombay Harbour 
It contains many fine sculptures, the most stnkmg being the 

eieantic three-headed Siva (Plate X) 

Tlic eiccavation of cave-tcmples, which appears to be so rema k- 

.1,1. . fau: to qa, ° 1”“ °' 

manv milcs ovcT bad loads As time went on, however, the cav 
temjles were gradually replaced by structural 
though thc Hindu architects, with ^ ^ 

first modcUed them upon 

temples at Ter and Chezaria (Fig Buddhist 

at Aihole in thc BijSpur Distnct, arc strict copies 
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cave chapel and a Hindu cave temple respectively. The lato 
Rralimanirfl] Structural temple is modelled on the Buddlust 
chapd. The apse becomes the cdla or shrine, the stupa bdiig re- 
placed by the image of the god. Above the shrine a ste^lc (rtisra) 



was erected; in buildings of the CSialukyan type, this was of a low 
pyramidal form. In the neighbourhood of are numerous 

small but beautifully designed Saiva temples. The Chalukyan 
style reaches its dimax under the Hoysala dynasty. Of the many 
noble temples of the period, the most notable are those erected 
at Somidthpur, Bdur and Halebid These temples are polygonal 
in plan and stand upon a richly carved phnth. Irmer and outer 
walls are daboratdy decorated with a mass of sculptured bas- 
rdie& and ornaments; they are usually the work of a school of 
artists The Somnithpur temple, erected by King -Vinaditya 
Balala in about A.D. 1043, is the earliest and in many respects the 
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best; the triple cells, each crowned by a pyramidal roof, are 
attached to a square pillared hall, which is entered through a 
portico, and the whole is enclosed in a cloistered court (Plate XII}. 
The latest and most elaborate is the temple at Halcbid, an 
imposing shrine, which was still unfinished at the time of the 
Muhammadan invarion in A D. 1310. 

*‘The great double temple at Halebid,” says Feigusson, "stands 
on a terrace ranging from five to six feet in height and paved with 
large slabs. On this stands a fneze of elephants, following all the 
sinuosities of the plan, and extending to some 710 feet m length, 
and containing not less than 2,000 elephants, most of them with 
nders and trappings sculptured as only an oriental can rqiresent 
the wisest of brutes Above these is a iHeze of ‘Shardulas’ or 
conventional lions, the emblems of the Hoysala Balalas who 
built the temple. Then comes a scroll of infinite beauty and 
variety of design; over these a frieze of horsemen and another 
scroll, over which is a bas-relief of scenes from the Ramayana, 
representing the conquest of Ceylon and all the varied inadents 
of the Epic. This, like the other, is 700 feet long . Then come 
celestial beasts and cdestial birds, and aU along the east front a 
frieze of groups from human life, and then a corrace with a rail 
divided into panels, each containing two figures. Over these are 
windows with pierced slabs, like those of Bdur, only not so nch or 
varied ... In the centre, in the place of windows, is first a scroll, 
and then a frieze of gods and heavenly 

other objects of Hmdu mythology. . . Every god of the Hmdu 
Pantheon finds his place. . . . Some of there ^ carviri wth a 
xninute elaboration of detail which can onty be 
ohotography, and may probably be considered m one of the m«t 
maivSi exhibitions of human labour to be found even in th 
patient East.”* 

•FeiKoMon. aadSaslm Atdalectyre (iBgi), p 401 

i^eading dates 

fc 3<19B a Jdn mlgtatum to *e Deccan 

aa5B.o.^o.«5 of Kad«»b.«ri other dyn«Ue. 

TheChaluiyBSofBSdSini. 

606-643 Pulikesi n, Clhalukya 
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A D 642 Fidikesi II Lilted by tbe Paikvas. 

674 Oudukyalineiestcnced. 

757 Ghaluk^ overthrown fay the RBshtrakatas. 

760 Kruhna I, KashtrakCUa, builds the KaiiSsa temide at 
EUora 

8ao Sankara AidiSrya, Vedinta philoiopher. 

973‘ttgo Second Cbalol^ dynasty (Chtdukyas of Kalytm). 
ia47>i337 Hoysalas of Mysore. 

1190-1318 VS^vss of Deqgui. 

1175-1350 Rfimanuja, Vaishnava philosopher. 

1394 Muhammadan invanon of the Deccan by AlS-ud- 
dfn Capture of Deogin. 

1318 HaipSla, lut King of Deogtri, pat to dcadi by the 
Muhamtnadans 

1336 Overdirow of the Hoysala dynasty. 



Chapltr XI 


SOUTHERN INDIA; 

THE TAMILS, THE PALLAVAS, AND CEYLON 


Southern India, the land of the Dravid!an>speaking Tamils* 
and the Damirikc of Ptolemy, corresponds rougMy to the Madras 
Presidency, and comprises that part of tlie Indian peninsula 
which lies to the south of the Tungabhadra nver. 

Dravidian India was early divided into three kingdoms, the 
Pandyas in the extreme south, the present Madura and TuinivcUy 
districts, the Gheras or Keralas who were settled along the Malabar 
coast, and in what arc now the States of TVavancore and Coebn, 
and the Cholas, located to the north of the PSndyas as far as the 
Pennar river and along the East Coast, which from this circum- 
stance was knoivn as the Chola mandalam or Coromandel coast 

Southern India seems to have been only vaguely known to the 
Indid tnbes settled on the north of the Vindhyas There are dun 


traditions of the mission of the Vedic sage Agastya, who is said to 
have established a Brahmanical monastery on the Podiyurhifl, and 


doubtless Brahmins from the north were invited from time to time 
to the courts of the Tamil Kings But they must have found the 
Draridian language already too wdl developed for them to do 
more than introduce Sansknt forms and enrich the vocabulary 
with Sanskrit words. The vanous Dravidian alphabets are 
probably denved from a northern source. But northern influence 
remamed a mere veneer, and was confined to the higher dasse 
The common people continued to practise their ancetral cults 
of gods and goddesses or ‘Mothers,* and to propitiate demons of 

srrmUpox and other plagues. Many customs. sudiaspdyMdj'an^^ 

matnarchy, unknown in Northern Ir^, “ ^m^e 

The caste-system was adopted, but only m a mo^^ foim ^ 
Brahmin eaily asserted his spiritual ascendancy, but the Ksha*n^ 
S Va^ ites are pracUcally non-existent Society consists of 


♦Tamd » the oW«t and pnadpal P^*'™**“ 
laue word 
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Braknins, Sudras and Parayans or Pariahs, the latter representing 
the old South Indian stock. The number of ‘occupational’ castes 



MAP 8. SouA India. 

is very large."' The Tamils were a hardy peasant folk and made 
good soldiers; monuments to warrion who had fallen in battle are 
common objects They were bold sailors and skilled agriculturists. 
The pearl and conch fisheries go back to prehistonc times, and the 
*E Thunton, CasUsmi Tnia of Southern Tndut (1909). 
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land was well tilled and irngated. Pottery, weaving and metal- 
work were the usual village occupations The villagers enjoyed a 
certain degree of local self-government, tlie head of the group was 
the Kiravan or Pandiyan, the hereditary Chief or Elder The 
northerners, when Uiey first began to penetrate the country south 
of the Kistna, ibund an advanced civilisation already established 
The RStnayaut speaks of Madura as adorned with gold and 
jewels But tlie Erst reference to Dravidian India whii^ can be 
dated %vith any degree of accuracy occurs m the grammarian 
KatySyana (fourth century B.G } who menUons the Pandyas and 
Cholas Megasthenes, the Greek envoy at the Court of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, knew that the Pandyan Kingdom comprised that 
portion of India which extends southward to the sea, and possessed 
a powerful army and great wealth derived from its pearl-fishenes 
About the same time, Jain missionaries began to find their way to 
the south, in S58 B C they were followed by Asoka’s Buddhist 
mission to the Pwdyas and Cholas, as far as the Tamrapami 
river in the Tinnivelly district 

Southern India owed her prosperity to the possession of a num- 
ber of commodities for which western nations had an urgent 


need— spices and preaous stones. Trade with the Yemen and the 
Sea must have gone on finm very early times; we hear m the 
Bible bow Hiram, King of Tyre, sent his “Ships of Taishish” 
from N-wnn Geber (Akaba on the eastern arm of die Gulf of 
Suez) on a triennial voyage to Ophir, probably Sopara on the 
Bombay coast, to fetch “ivory, apes and peacocks" and “a great 
plenty of almug trees and predous stones” for the temple then 
bemg built by Ws powerful ally Kmg Solomon The Hebrew 
names for these commodities clearly reveal their Indian ongm 
Other articles of commerce were pepper, gmger, cmnamim, 
rice, coral, pearls, beryk, silk, mushn 1^ tortoisMh^ t P^^ 
ai^nce had reached Greece, probably by way of the Persian 

Gulf, as early as 450 B C . . . 

• I X. aa n Chron w ai Ivory, Hebrew SHen 
ttJ/S Ma dania: ‘apes' Hebrew b^, Skt Hebrew 

lulh-iiB. Tamil tote. tooic. 

fRice,’ Tamil mm, ‘pepper,* 

TW -cumamon,* Tamd k»m. ^ 

Pi}gMoe Skt. 
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A landmar k in the history of the foreign trade of Southern India 
was the discovery about A.D. 45, by an Alexandrian merchant 
named Hippalus, probably from Arab sailors, of the existence of 
the seasonal vnnds or monsoons This enabled mariners to run 
across die Arabian Sea instead of hugging the coast The journey 
to die Indian coast from Aden now only occupied forty days 
and could be accomplished even quicker Alexandria was 
brought widim three months’ journey of India, which was thus 
nearer to the west than at any subsequent time until A D. 1843 
when the Red Sea route was opened This had an important 
influence upon cultural relations. With the establidiment of 
the Pax Rmana after the batde of Acdum in 31 B G , the demand 
for Onental luxuries all over the Roman Empire was very 
great Pliny estimates the drain upon the Imperial Treasury 
at over a nulhon sterling, and his estimate is confirmed by 
the extraordinarily numerous finds of Roman coin at various 
spots in Southern India and Ceylon.* Among these, curiously 
enough, is a cdn of Claudius struck to commemorate the con- 
quest of Britain The principal exports were now pepper and 
beryls, and the value which tiie ancient world plac^ upon 
the former is attested by the fact that among the ransom levied 
by Alaric upon Rome in A D 410 was 3,000 lbs. of pepper. The 
beryl was used for the cameos so greatly prized by the Greeks and 
Romans The Alexandrian pamphlet, the Pmplus Mam EiyUaaa 
of about A D 81, gives a lively account of the trade ivitii Southern 
India The chief port was Muons or Mushin, the modem Gran- 
ganore, where there appears to have been a Roman colony and a 
temple of Augustus j" The vast numbers of Roman copper cmns 
found at Madura point to the fact that there was another Roman 
colony at the ancient Fandiyan capital Tamil poets speak of the 
Yavana ships which came to the Tamil ports with gold and wine 
wMch they exchanged for spices It was the practice of the Tamil 
rajas to employ Roman mercenanes as bodyguards, and fi-equent 
mention is made of these "dumb Mlecchas,” with their Itmg coats 
and armour and their murderous swords, who might be seen 

Sewdl, Anniin Cnrujoaatf in JniAa JR A S 1904, p 591. 
xr * 7 '? shown on the anaent Roman map known as the Peutuiger Tables 
V A, Smith, Early Hulory qf Indta, p 463 
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acting as sentries at the palace gates Western artisans were also 
patronised at the local courts Strabo tells us that in 25 B C., on 
the accession of the Emperor Augustus, a Pandiyan King sent an 
embassy to congratulate him. The ambassadors, who set sail from 
Barygaza (Broach) and went overland from the Persian Gulf, 
took with them vanous Indian beasts, birds and snakes as presents, 
and a letter wntten in Greek offering an alliance and a free 
passage through his dominions to Roman mtizens The embassy 
took four years to reach Samos With it went a Jam or Buddhist 
monk named Sarmanochegas (Sramanacharya), who, imitating 
the famous Kalanos in the time of Alexander the Great, immo- 
lated himself on a pyre at Athens * 

Hiuen Tsang, writing in A D 640, says that the climate of the 
Pandiyan kingdom was hot, and the inhabitants dark-com- 
plexioncd and firm and impetuous in disposition They were 
immersed in commerce and took htde interest in learning Here, 


as everywhere m the South, Buddhism was in decay There were 
hundreds of Jam and Hindu temples, but Buddhist monas- 
teries were everywhere m a state of disrepair with only a handful 


of monks, and in some places only the walls were standing 
Shortly after Hiuen Tseng’s visit, a Pandiyan Kmg, named Nedu- 
maran, who had been a Jain but was converted to the Saiva faith 
on his mamage to the daughter of a Chola monarch, instituted a 
feroaous pcisecution of the followers of the Jam sect at Madura, 
in which 8,000 Jams were said to have perished The Pa^iyM 
kings were constanfly at war with their no^W, the Cholas 
and Pallavas, and with the Kmgs of Ceylon ames of the 
great Sinhalese monarch, Parakrama Baku (AD 1^4-1197). at 
CZe penetrated as far as Madura, but ^ forced to re^ 
The Pan^an kingdom reached its zemth under Jatava™ 
<!«iict3ra fAD 121 Via?*) I* “ interesting to note that the 

1293. paid a visit to the Coromandel wd Malalw “asti 

« tat 
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pearls round his neck There was a flourishing trade between 
Southern India and Arabia on the one hand and China on the 
other. Marco Polo was the first modem European traveller to visit 
Southern India, if we except the Saxon Sighelm, who was 
supposed to have been sent by King Alfred in A D. 800 to the 
famous shnne of Samt Thomas at Mylapore near Madras. 

The Pandyas were succeeded by the Cholas, who quickly 
absorbed the Cheras or Keralas Hiuen Tsang descnbes the 
Ohola country in A D 64c, before it had risen to its subsequent 
greatness, in disparaging terms “It is deserted and wild, a succes- 
sion of marshes and jungle The population is very small, and the 
troops of brigands go through the country openly The climate is 
hot, the manners of the people dissolute and cmel. The disposi- 
tion of the men is naturally fierce they ace attached to heretical 
teaching The Sangh&ramas (monastenes) are nuned and dirty as 
well as the priests There are some tens of Deva (Hindu) temples, 
and many Nirgrantha (Jam) heretics ” 

The history of the Chola monarchs begins with Parantaka I 
m A D 907, and reaches its climax with RijihajlL the Great (A.D 
985-1018) and his immediate successors By AD 1005 RgjIrSjSl, 
in a succession of campaigns, made himself ruler of the whole of 
the present Madras Presidency He encouraged foreign trade, and 
a Tamil scholar has dra^vn a vivid picture of the great port of 
Puhar at the mouth of the Kavedi as it was under Ac Cholas: 

“The town was divided mto two parts, one of whiidi was 
called Maruvur-Pakkam and adjoined the sea coast, and Ae 
oAer, which ivas situated to Ae west of it, was called Pattinap- 
pakkam Between Aese two portions of Ac aty was a large 
area of open ground, planted wiA trees at regular intervals, 
where the great market was hdd The pnndpal streets at 
Pattinappakkam were Ae Royal Street, Ae Car Street and 
Ac Bazaar Street The merchants, Brahmins, Armers, 
doctors and astrologers resided m separate streets Surround- 
mg Ae palace were Ac houses of Ae charioteers, horse and 
dephant nders and solAers who formed Ae bodyguard of Ae 
kmg Bards, minstrels and panegyrists, actors, musicians anH 
buffoons, chank-cutters and Aose skilled in making flower 
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garlands and strings of pearls, timekeepers whose duty it was 
to cry out the number of each nalikat, or division of time, as it 
passed, and other servants of the palace, also resided within 
the limits of Pattinappakkam Near the beach in Maruvur* 
Pakkam were tlic raised platforms and godowns and ware- 
houses mth windows shaped like the eyes of the deer, where 
the goods landed from ships tvcrc stored Here the goods were 
stamped svith die tiger-stamp (die emblem of the Choia 
kings) after payment of customs duty, and passed on to the 
merchants' warehouses Close by were the settlements of the 
Yavana (Greek) merchants, where many attractive articles 
were ahvays exposed for sale Here were also the quarters of 
foreign traders who had come from beyond the seas, and who 
^oke vanous tongues Vendorsof fragrant pastes and powders, 
of flowers and incense, tailors who worked on silk, wool or 
cotton, traders in sandal, agkd, coral, pearls, gold and 
precious stones, grain merchants, washermen, dcalcis m fish 
and salt, butchers, blacksmiths, braziers, carpenters, copper- 
smiths, painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, cobblers and toymakers, 
had then- habitation in Maruvfir-Pakkam *’* 


Rajaiaja built a navy, and despatched an overseas expcdiUon 
which conquered Ceylon The Cholas were now the undisputed 
masters of Southern India The Choia kings belonged to the Saivite 
sect, and in A D ion Rajiraja commemorated his victones by 
biulding a magnificent temple to the god Siva at Tanjore, on foe 
walls of which he inscnbcd the story of his victonous career Hb 
son Rajendra Choia Deva I (A D 1018-1035) "ff “ “ 

his father’s navy, by means of which he made the Cholas the 
a.. B.y »r B»g.l m CM. ^ 

Sd » to » th. G..«o, -hOT tor toiKttd a ddtot 
TOomt. hew “the rfthe ^ 

Ca, pila). »>»« »■' 

saad nLd mih red gold, vto a««»d ” Ha buBl to 

•V &ad«»bl». n, Tm,l. CSWl. P « 

See also VAN Sastn, Tit Cb/ei (Madras, t935)> P 9 
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konda Cholapuram temple in celebration of his mvanon of 
Bengal 

The Cholas waged almost incessant wars with their martial 
neighbours, the Chalukyas, on the opposite side of the Tunga- 
bhadra nvcr, in which first one and then the other obtained the 
mastery The dynastic rivalry between the two powers was at last 
ended by a marriage alliance between the daughter of a Chola 
pnncess and a pnnce of the Eastern branch of the Chalukya 
line. The Chola power had already begun to decline when the 
invasion of Malik Kafur in 1310 broke the power of all the EBndu 
states in the south 

We arc fortunate in bemg able to gather a great deal of informa- 
tion from the inscriptions, probably belongmg to the tenth century 
A.D., in the Vaikuntanath Perumal temple at Uttaramallur. 
about the Chola kingdom. Local self-government had reached 
an advanced stage of development, llie unit was the village. 
Groups of villages formed a kunam, which had its assembly 


or council, composed of representatives dioscn by lot, and its 
treasury, and appointed ofiicers to administer justice and to 
supennse roads and tanks The State claimed one-sixth of the 
produce, and payment was made in kind or m cash A regular 
survey or Domesday Book was prepared The currency was in 


gold, silver does not appear to have been used 
The Chola Kings were great builders and all their work was on 
a stupendous scale. Their most characteristic undertafangs were 
vast irrigation schemes The embankment of the artificial lake 
built by Rajcndra Choladeva was sixteen miles in length, with 
stone sluices and channels Anicuts or dams, composed of huge 
blocks of dressed stone, were flitown across the Kaven and 0^ 
nven Chola atics were daboratcly planned and laid out The 
centre of the aty was the temple. The chief feature of the early 
Tamil IS the massive tower or mmBna, crowmng the centra 

Arine (Fig s8). In the great Tanjore temple, the tower rises 
pyraimd-wisc to a height of 190 feet m thirtem 
It is surmountedby a smglc block of stone, 25 feet high » ^ 

ing at least 80 tons To place this m poation was a 
enrincennK feat The temple is contained in tivo spacious cou 
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if less imposing, is the Subramanya temple in the same city, with 
its highly decorated lower, less severe in outline In later Dravidian 
temples, the central tower is dwarfed by a lofty gopuram or gateway, 
decorated with masses of stucco ornamentation, which dominates 
the flat country fi>r many miles around Temples frequently have 
vast enclosures within thdr walls, and a prominent feature is 
a tank m the centre, which is used for rehgious ablutions. It is 
usually surrounded on four sides by a colonnade with pillared 
cloisters and steps running down to the water (Fig sg). Tamil 
architecture readies its dimax m the 17th century temples of 
Rameswaram and Madura. The corridors at R&meswaram, each 
700 feet long and esurved out of sohd granite, are dignified and 
impressive; but the great hall at Madura, with its pillared hippo- 
gryphs and other mythological monsters, in whidi the sculptor's 
imagination has run riot, is bewilderingly grotesque when judged 
by western standards. Tlie South Indian craftsmen were adepts 
m casting by the an perdue process, and numerous fine copper 
statues of kings, Tamil samts and Hindu gods are to be seen in the 
museums. A notable tnoltfis Siva Nataraja, representing the god 
dancmg the cosmic dance (Plate XI and Fig. 30). 

TAMIL LITERATURE 

The early history of Tamil hterature is obscure According 
to tradition, there was at the ancient P&ndiyan capital of Madura 
an academy, of which all learned scholars were members and 
of which the president was the god Siva himself The greatest 
of the early Tamil poets was Tiruvalluvar, said to have been 
a panah weaver who hved at Mylapore near Madras. His date 
M very doubtfiil, but he probably lived about A D. 100 His 
“**®^*® of a, 660 couplets dealing with the three stock 
suqects, virtue, wealth and pleasure. It has been described 
as the “most venerated and popular book south of the Godaveri 
• • . the hteraiy treasure, the poetic mouthpiece, the highest 
type of verbal excellence among the Tamil people ”* Its sayings 
are enshnned in the hearts of the common folk. 

few typical verses from the Kural will explain Tiruvalluvar’s 
G.U.Pope,7&5iBererfirBmit5f7inwa//umv-JV'ay«Biflr(London,i866),pp u.ac. 
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If each his own as ndghbour’s faults would scan 
Could any evil hap to living man? 

Though men should injure you, thdr pain 
Should lead but to compassion, 

Do naught but good to them again 
Else look to thy transgression.* 


Another collection of moral epigrams is the NaladffSr; its con- 
tents have become household words in Tamil-speaking homes. Dr. 
6. U. Pope, the great authority on the subject, says that they are 
pervaded by a strong sense of moral obligation, an earnest 
aspiradon after nghteousness, a fervent and unselfish charity, and 
generally a loftiness of aim which are almost Christian t In the 
indigenous schools the children are still taught to read by means of 
moral maidms alphabcdcally arranged. 

Early Tanul poetry is non-sectanan in diaracter. Much of it 
shows traces of Jam influence, and Jainism, which reached the 
south in the 4th century B C , was very popular, especially among 
the mercantile commumty J In the gA century A D., however, a 
counter-reformation in favour of ortihodox Hinduism set in, and 
the Jam sect was almost exterminated The leader of the movement 
was the famous Sankara Acharya, who went about the country, 
preaching and converting the masses, and setting up many 
monastenes for the study of the Sansknt senptures Sankara was 
in A D 788, became an ascetic m 820, and died at Kedar- 
nath in the Himalayas, after preachmg all over India Sankara 
taught the unqualified monism of the Vedante The Hindu triad, 
iva, Vishnu, Brahnfi, is a manifestation of Brahman, the sole 
impersonal rcahty All objects of sense are Maya, Illusion, for 
whi^ the human soul in its ignorance thirsts as the deer thirsts 
for the mirage water of the desert. When this ignorance is dispelled, 
and the identity of the individual with the World Soul is realised. 


^ ® ^ c/Alvart. by J. S M. Hooper; 

^ ^8»hiiry and FlnlUps (Herib^ of 
Senes) from whom the above quotations are taken 

iThe JfSadffSr (Oxford 1893), p xi 
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Liberation is attained Sankara wrote a number of commentanes 
on the Vedas and Upanisbads, and for his work m systemaDsing 
Hindu philosophy he has been compared to Samt Thomas 
Aquinas 

But Sankara’s austere philosophy made little appeal to the 
heart. This came from his later opponent Ramwuja (AD 
ii75>ia5o} who taught a “qualified monism’’, the World Soul, 
individual souls and matter are all equally real. To Sankara’s 
intellectuahsm he opposed salvation by faith in Vishnu in his 
vanous incarnations “It was the school of Ramanuja,’’ says 
Dr. L D. Barnett, “that first blended in full harmony the voices 
of reason and devotion, by worshipping a Supreme Bang of in- 
finitely blessed quahties, both in His heaven and as revealed to 
the soul of man m incarnate experience There is first the 
belief in a Pnmal Bang who is indeed mfimte, but infinite in 
qualities of goodness, secondly, the doctrine that m his love for 
His creatures the Supreme becomes incarnate m divers blessed 


forms to save men from sin and sorrow, and lead them to union 
with Him; and thirdly, the teachmg that the Supreme may be 
reached by any suppliant, who worships him m perfect, self- 
Toigetting love ’’* This is the doctnne of BhakU or devouon to 
a personal daty, which had already been foreshadowed in the 
Bhavagad Gita Ramanuja taught at Kanchi, the great centre of 
Hindu learning m Southern India, and the influence of his 
in the later dcvoUonal poetry of the Tamils was very 

™Thf^test of the later sectarian poets is Manikka Vasag^ 
the tenth century A D , fhe author of tte TmoSsokm « 
Utterance It is said diat he came from Tanjore, and hvrf at Ae 
end of the math century A D , and that he was a minuter at Ae 

pandiyan Court He was converted by his Brahmin 

pving^ the world, devoted himself to the composition of hymns 
in honour of Siva; 


ThP Ruddv One Who wears the ashes white, Wh^ home 
The True, the Sage whom hearts untrue soil deem u 


*ThtHiert tfHtndawn (igi3)» P 
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To him Kva is the object of intense personal devodon: 

Thou madest me Thine, 

Didst fiery poison cat, that I 

Mi^t thine ambrosia taste— 1, meanest one. 

A beautiful example of Mamklm Vasagar‘s poetic genius is the 
following: 


Now amgh Indra’s East 
Draws the sun; dark flies apace 
At the dawn; and the sun 
Of the kindness in Thy face 
Riseth high’r, ever high’r. 

As like fair flowers opemng, 

Eyes unclose from their sleep. 

Eyes of Thee our beauteous King. 

Hear how now clouds of bees 
Humming bright fill all the air. 
Siva, Lord, dwdier in 
Holy Ferundurai feir, 

Thou wilt come to bestow 
Favours nch. Oh show Thy face! 
Mountain-joy, ocean-bliss. 

From Thy couch rise in Thy grace! 


Ihe h)^ of the Adiyan or Saivite poets form the Devaram or 
uivme Garland, which is to them what the Vedas and PuiSnas 
are to the people of Northern India. At the same time the AlvSrs 
or wandenng teachers of the rival sect of the Vaishnavas were 

praises of Vbhnu. A 
f AT Transmigration will serve to illustrate the 

poetry of Nammalvar, the greatest of the Tamil Vaishnava poets: 

of Ai^, Who dost ddign to vefl Thy form 
in au Creation s varied state, to save poor souls: 

Thy servant cry 

^twebemedthcdircreturntofonncrwretchedness, 

^ ^ s““ed all sms, 
dung to us and fixed us evermore to mortal frames. 
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Many of the Vaishnava hymns, particularly those relating to 
Krishna, are of an erotic character, in them, by a symbdum 
familiar to mystics of all ages, the longing of the soul for God is 
typified in the yearning of the mistress for her absent lover. The 
hymns of the tivelvc Alvars have been collected into a volume 
known as the Vttuhnaoa Praihandam, a collection of 4,000 verses. 
This is die Prayer Book of the Vaishnava sect, and many of its 
followers know them by heart Hymns irom the Prabhandm 
are recited in the daily temple service at the great Vaishnava 
shnne of Srirangam in Tnchmopoly, and on other occasions such 
as marriages and funerals It is impossible to do more than refer 
to Tamil secular poetry, winch is of a voluminous and vaned 
character, and to the hterature of the Kanarcse or the Tclugu 


languages, the latter mosdy belongs to a later date, when the 
glones of Hindu India blazed once more mto a bnef but dazzhng 
sunset brilliance at Vijayanagar 
An mteresdng question which may be here considered is the 
extent to which Tamil poetry was affected by Christian influence 


A flounshmg Christian community existed m Southern India 
from very early tunes As we have already seen, the Indian Church 
m Malabar was probably founded by Saint Thomas, and was 
rdnforced by refugees from Persia during the persecutions 
started by the Sassaman King Sapor II between A D 339 and 
370 The Malabar Church appears to have been widely diflused, 
and anaent stone crosses with Peblevi insenptions have been 
unearthed at St Thomas’s Mount near Madras, Kottayam in 
Travancore, and other places m the Madras Presidency As late ^ 
the isdi century an Itahan traveller, Nicolo Conti, says that St 

Thoi^wasburiedinabcautiful cathedral at Mylapore, and wor^ 

iipped by Nestorian heretics, who we« thickly scattemd about 
the^country, "m like manner as the Jews among us But ftc 
Malabar Siurch never had a separate existence It wm e^tially 
forogn and dependent on the Cathohes of the East- the 
oSturgy ^ Synac Christianity appears never to 
ot ite iit^ and there is no reference to it in cither San^t or 

11^ JLiacuir language ^J^'ioeti^toX 

cSion that the resemblances m Tamil tjrth 

of the Gospd, hkethose between the stones of 
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and childhood of Knshna and Christ, the doctrine of the Avatars 
of Vuhnu and the Incarnation, and the parallds between the 
Gita and the New Testament, are probably due to coinddence. 
The Malabar church suffered heavily at the hands of the Portu- 
guese. Alter the Synod of Diamper in 1599, heretical boohs were 
ruthlessly destroyed; the Nestonan breviaries were brought into 
conformity with the Roman rite, and the Bisht^s were compelled 
to make thdr submission to the Pope.* 

The Syrian Christians were by no means tiie only fordgn 
setdeis along tiie west coast. It became a favourite refiige from 
religious persecution in other lands. A Jewish colony wMch 
daimed to date from the Dispersion was granted a charter to 
settle in Granganore by a Tamil king in A.D. gi8. The 
Zoroastrians, who had driven oat the Christians, were themselves 
compelled to leave thdr homes and to seA Khdtw in Gnjarat, 
fann^g vdth them thdr Sacred Fire, by the Muhammadan 
invasioa of Persia in the eighth century. To a diiierent cat^ory 
heloi^ the hfriplahs, the descendants of Arab merchants who 
married Indian women None of these intruders exerdscd any 
cultnrd influence, as for as can be ascertained, upon the country 
of tiidr adoption. 


THE PALLAVAS 


The origm of the gifted and important Pallava dynasty is 
ofocure, and Uttlc or nothing was known of it until recent years. 
It ^ into prominence about AJ 3 . 325 on the east coast 
m the coun^ between the mouths of the Kistna and Gotevcri 
^ intruders and to have 

S ^ kingdoms. The supposition 

PdhavasorParthians of North- 
gen^y abandoned,! anditisbdicved that 
dynasty, who rose to power at the time of 
tke dissoluuon of the Andhra Empire. Thdr leaders, not unlike 


CftnrtomS'. by A. Mmgana. John Rylands lateary 
the Rev. R. H«a,. S J. Joun„U 
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the founders of the kingdom of Vijayanagar some seven centunes 
later, collected round them numbers of Kurumbas, Matavas, 
Kallas and other predatory tribes, and formed Uiem into a strong 
and aggressive power. It is significant that the word Fallava is 
synonymous in Tamil with rascal or robber. About A.D 350 the 
Pallavas established themselves on the cast coast, in the Chola 
territory, and occupied the famous city of Kinchi or Conjeeveram, 
which, like Madura, was one of the great seats of learning of 
Southern India Mahendravarman (AD 600-625) began the 
fierce wars against the Chalukyas for the possession of the province 
of Vengi, which went on mtenmttcntly for die next two centuries. 
He was at first a Jain by religion, but was converted to orthodox 
Hinduism; he is said to have turned a great Jam temple into a 
shrine dedicated to Siva, and this, no doubt, was the fate of many 
early buildings, both Jain and Buddhist, when the reaction 
against these heresies set m. Hiuen Tsang, who spent the 'rain- 
resd of A D 640 at Kindil, tells us that the climate was hot, but 
the country was fertile and produced fhiit and flowers Precious 
stones were abundant The people were honest, truthful and 
courageous, and loved learning. Their wnting and language 
differed only slightly from that of Northern India. The vanous 
sects, Hmdus, Jams and Mahayana Buddhists, flourished side by 
side The pcremual conflict between the Pallavas and the Chduk- 
yas continued widi varying fortunes, unUl the Chalukya Ki^ 
VikramadityaIIcapturedKanchimAD.740 From this date 4 e 
fortunes of the Pallavas steadily dechned, until they were finally 
incorporated, about A D 900, m the Empire of the all-conquenng 

cave and structural temples and other 
remains of the Pallavas form an important chapter m Hmdu 
art. winch can only be briefly touched upon here 

of wiiabalipuram or Mamallapuram wm 
aficr Narasnnhavarman (AD. 625-645), 

or Gr». Ctoj.0. c 

.MrfcOtalollw « «" 

with fine rchefi The side of a wall ^ ^ 

more stnldng sen« of *at it represents the 

Aquna’s Penance It is now hdd, however, that 
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Descent of the Ganges. Most remarkable of all, however, is the 
group ofmonohthicRathas or temples knownas theSeven Pagodas, 
each carved from a single granite boulder standing upon the sea- 
shore, somewhat in the manner of the Kailasa temple of Ellora, 
Apart iiom their grace and beauty of workmanship, these build- 
mgs form an interesting hnk between the Buddhist cave temple 
and the structural Dravidian temple The finest is the Oharma 
Raja Ratha The work appears to have been interrupted by the 
Ghalukyan invauon of A D. 670 and remained unfinished. To the 
iater period, AD 674.-800, belong the structural temples, in- 
duding the Shore temple at Mamallapuram and the famous 
Kailasan&tha temple at Kanehi, where the transition to the Chola 
style IS clearly seen One of the many features of interest is to be 
found in the life-like portrmt images of the Pallava kings and 
their queens with whidi these buildings are adorned. 


OEYLOH 


The history of Ceylon, the l>anka Dvipa of the Sanskrit poets, is 
bovmd up closdy with that of India. The onginal inhabitants of 
the island are apparently represented by the Veddas, a primitive 
tube still surriving in Uva and die Eastern Prorince Indian 
•nunigrants found their way from both Orissa and Gvgarat at an 
early date, and the island was already in an advanced state of 
ayihsation at the time of the arrival in 246 B.G of the Buddhist 


ter c€ Asoka, with a branch of the Bodhi Tree, which they planted 
at An^dhapura in the heart of the island. In the reign of 
Deianampiya Tissa monasteries and dagobas began to be built. 
Soon after this, the Tamil invasions started, and a Tamil King 
n^cd Elara reigned over Central and Nordiem Ceylon from 
189 to 145 B G The struggle between the Tamils and Sinhalese 
on with fluctuaUng fortunes, until the invaders were driven 
aadc ^ Anuradhapura was rouccupied by the great national 
h^ Du^emunu {101-77 B C ), who, in fulfilment of a vow, 
ected the gigantic Ruanveh and Minsvetiya dSgobas. These 
t™n|^e domes, aslarge as the Egyptian pyramids, must have pro- 
ented an impoang right when tiiey stood, in their original coats 
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of dazzling white i^aster, against their background of a vivid 
green jungle 

In the 5th century A.D Fa Hian visited Ceylon on his home- 
ward voyage, and he gives a vivid dcscnption of Anuradhapura as 
he saw it in the days of its glory— the Brazen Palace, nme storeys 
high, with its 1,600 pillars mad its bronze roo&, and the many other 
wonders, including a Buddha ofjasper holding in his hand a pearl 
of great price The Tooth Rehc, which had been smuggled into 
Ceylon fiom Northern India m a princess’s hair, was earned in 
procession at pubhc festivals, and dramatic representadons of 
episodes in die life of the Buddha were enacted The isolated fort- 
ress known as Sigui or Lion’s Rock, with its remarkable frescoes, 
was constructed at this period as a re&ge by a usurper named 
K niiiiapa (A D. 479-497). In A D 846 AnurSdhapura was aban- 
doned in favour of Polonaruwa, which was less exposed to m- 
vasion, but in 1003 the Chola armies overran the northern half of 
the i«laT«l and held it for half a century. Then once more the 
Sizihalese reconquered die middle country, and m AD. 1153 
Parakrama B 3 hu was crowned bng of Lanka This was the 
Golden Age of Sinhalrae culture. Parakrama Bahu adorned his 
capital with gigantic statues of the Buddha, temples, schools, 
debating-halls and hospitals The streets of Polonaruwa were 
straight and broad, and die aty was surrounded by a fortified 
wall The slaughter of animals was forbidden. So good was the 
government, even in remote districts, that "a woman might 
traverse the island vnth a jewel in her hand and not be a^ what 
It was.” Vast irrigation schemes were undertaken. MOThants 
from West and East met in Ceylon, which lay on fhe Wgh-road 
of sea-borne commerce, and pilgrims from China were frequent 


”ln Ac I4di century, the power of the Sinhalese kings be^ 
once more to decUne, and 
Polonaruwa to be abandoned like 

Buddhism suffered severdy, and in the w^ of the ’ 

..the whole island resembled a dw^g m 5™^ 

darkened by funeral rites” One of the 
decay was the immeme amount on 

estabUments, and the enervatmg eficct of the monasu 
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large numbers of fhe population. Another may have been 
malaria. In A D ia66, the reigning monarch moved Ws capital to 
the hiU'fasmess of Kandy, whither the Sacred Tooth and other 
precious rdics were transported; the low country was mostly in 
Tamil hands In A D 1532 the Portuguese appeared on the west 
coast; they are described as white and beautiful, weanng boots 
and hats of iron, eatmg a sort of white stone and drinking blood, 
and usmg cannon with a noise louder than thunder, the balls 
shot from which, after traversing a league, would break a castle of 
marble In 1658 they were expelled by the Dutch Ceylon became 
a British Grown Colony m 1798, the last King of Kandy was 
deposed in 1815. 
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LEADING DATES 

The Peilma 

Rue of the Fallavaa. 

Mahendravarman 

Defeat of the Pallavas by the Chalukyas 
NSnuimhavarman Hie Seven Pagodas 
Hiuen Hang at Kinchi 

The Pallavas take Badami and defeat the Chalukyas 
Overthrow of the Pallavas fay the Chalukyas 

The Cheht 


Rise of the Cholas 

RajfirajS The Great 

Ceylon overrun by tlie Cholas 

Rajendra Choladeva Expeditions to Bengal and Pegu. 

Defeat of the Cholas by the Chalukyas at the battle of Koppam 
Decline of Chola Empire 
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MEDIEVAL INDIA : THE RAJPOTS AND THE 
MUHAMMADAN CONQPEST 


WiTHthe death ofHarsha in 648, the curtain once mote descend 
upon Northern India: when it again rises two centuries later, the 
scene is radically changed A new order oF society has arisen, *e 
central figuiw of which are the numerous dans of a race calling 
themsdves BajpOts or ‘Sons of Kings’. To-day Acre are thirty- 
six Rajput dans , who trace thdr descent from the Sun, Moon, and 
Sacred Fire; thdr titular head is the Sisodia RSna of Mewar, 
who exercises rehpous as well as royal fimetions, as ‘priest-king’ 
of the god Siva The BXjputs daim to be Ac andent Kshatnyas 
and found Aar ideals of conduct upon Ac heroes of Ae Hindu 
e{Mcs; but modem researdi seems to Aow Aat Aey arc mainly 
Ac of Ae Gurjara, H&na and oAer Central Arian 
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tribes who found their way across the north-west frontier in 
the fifth and sixth centuries * These invaders carved out king- 
doms for themselves and eventually settled down m the country, 
taking Hindu wives; the ruling classes had no difficulty in 
pcrsuaduig obsequious Brahmins to admit them into the Hindu 
fold, and to provide them with genealogies going back to heroic 
times, very much as Virgil and Livy traced the ancestry of the 
founders of the Roman Empire back to the heroes of the Tiqjan 
War Confirmation for the theory of the foreign origin of many of 
these clans is found in the Furanic legend about the creation of 
the Agmkula or Firc-bom RajpGts When Parasurama, 'Rama 
with the axe,' had, at the behest of the Brahmins, destroyed the 
ancient Kshatnyas, the land was left masterless, whereupon the 
gods repaired to Mount Abu in Southern Rajputana, and there 
from the sacred fircpit produced the four *fire-bom' clans, the 
Powar, the Parihar, the ChauhSn and the Solanki There is little 
doubt that here we have an allegorical account of the ntc by 
which the foreign cliicftams were imtiated into Hmduism It is 
interesting to note that the destruction of the onginal Kshatnya 
caste is admitted Otlier Rajpfit clans, such as the Chandcl, 
appear to have onginated mindigcnous tnbes like the Gonds, who 
rose to power and were similarly ennobled and admitted into the 
Hindu fold. 

But of thdr foreign ongin the Rajputs quickly lost all recollec- 
dons. They regarded themselves as conung of the bluest blood in 
the country, and quickly developed into a haughty and exclusive 
anstocracy, intensely jealous of its pnvileges Kings assumed a 
semi-divine status, and were surrounded by hosts of retameis They 
patronised learning, and their courts were filled with Brahmin 
scholars, poets and dramatists Commerce flourished, and the land 
waxed ndh. Magnificent temples, fortified aties and palaces were 
erected and their treasunes filled with untold wealth A feature of 
court life was the bard, the Bhat or Charan, who recited the 
heroic deeds of the RajpGt noble's ancestors The bard was an 
important and favoured person, for not only was he the repoatory 
of the unwritten history of the dan, but he was the undisputed 

*V. A. Smith, Eady Hislo^ tf India, 4tb edn , p 4a7 AT, and authonties 
there quoted 
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authority on all genealogical matters. He the registrar of the 

family’s births^ deaths and marriages, and his verdict was final in 
disputes about the divirion of ancestral propei^ or of 
and cons an guinity in the case of wedlock The bard s person 
was sacrosanct — he acted as a herald in war, and as a pledge for 
the fulfilment of contracts. If these were broken, the bard would 
commit iragd (religious suicide) and bring the most temble of 
curses upon the head of the offender. The Rajput’s ruling passion, 
and indeed his only congemal occupation, was war. The boy, on 
reaching puberty, was imtiated into kni^thood, as in medieval 
Europe, by the ceremony of ketrg bandai, or landing of the sword 
He was brought up on stones of the epics of old. His pattern was 
R§ma, the pnnee of ISndu heroes. He was tau^t to respect 
women, spare the fallen and those who asked for quarter, and 
never strike a foul blow. A supphant who had taken sanctuary by 
his hearth was sacred. The old ballads abound in stones illus^ 
tradng the almost quixodc duvalry of die R^pQt. When not 
fighting, he spent his time in hunting and hawking, or in feats 
of arms, during his Idsure hours he was entertained by his 
bards and dancmg girb, or sat drinking opium-water {kustanba) 
with his retainers Many centuries later, the French traveller 
Benner says, "if die Rajput is a brave man, he need never enter- 
tam an apprehenrion of bang deserted by his followers; they 
only require to be well led, for thor minds are made up to die in 
his presence rather than abandon him to his enemies. It is an 
interesting sight to see them on the eve of battle, with the fumes of 
opum in thar heads, embrace and bid adieu to one another, as if 
certain of death ” The Rfijput has been compared to the Scottish 
Highlander His loyalty to his diieftain and dan was intense, 
and being too proud and indolent to undertake menial work, he 
spent his time in quarrelhng with his neighbour and raiding his 
territory Hau^ty and punctilious, he sdzed upon the most 
trivial riight as an offence to be wiped out in blood: on one 
occasion, a sanguinary campaign was fought because a r^a, when 
out hawking, had picked up a partridge which had folien over his 
ndghbour’s boundary. The ballads give a virid picture of the 
warriors pasring the mght before the battle, listening to recitations 
from the MahSbhSrata, longing for the monung as a lonely \rife 
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longs for her husband, and asking “When will the night pass away: 
when will the morning come: the time of battle?”*' The younger 
sons of the family frequently wandered to foreign courts m search 
of adventure, offering tlidr swords and often carving out fresh 
principalities for themselves. Women enjoyed great freedom. The 
RajpGtini exercised the andent Kshatriya right of Maiden's 
Choice; she accompanied her husband in the hundng field and 
even to war, and at his death in battle, proudly mounted the pyre 
by his side The bardic literature resounds with the praises of 
these heroines. When the Muhammadans mvaded the land, the 
women In a besieged town committed the horrid rite otJaakSr or 
mass suicide in order to escape defilement, worse than death, at 
the hands of the unclean barbarian That treasury of old RijpQt 
legend, Tod's Rajasthan, gives many examples. After the fint 
siege of Chitor, the widow addresses the page who has seen her 
husband fall: 

“ ‘Boy, tdl me, ere I go, how bore himself my lord?* 

‘As a reaper of the barest of battle' I followed his steps 
as the humble gleaner of his sword On the bed of honour he 
spread a carpet of the slam, whereon, a barbarian his 
pillow, he sleeps ringed by his foes * 
fJTet once agam, oh boy, tdl me how my lord bore him- 
sdf?’ 

‘Oh mother, who can tdl his deeds? He left no foe to 
dread or to admire him.' She smiled forcwell to the boy, and 
adding, ‘My lord will chide my dday,' sprang into the 
fiamcs.*’t 

The historic centre of the Rajput tnbes was BhmmSl in 
Southern Rijputana, about 50 miles firom Mount Abu, where a 
powerful Gugara kingdom had qjrung up. About A.D 800 a 
Guijaia chief occupied Kanauj, wWch was still considered to be 
the chief city of Northern India, and built up a Idngdom which 
stretched from Bihar to the SuUej, indudmg KathiawSr. The 
most powerful ruler of this dynasty, who called themsd^ 

Panhar or Pratihara Rajpflts, ivas Bhoja (A D 840-899} In the 

♦A. K. Forbes, RSi MStS (1994 «dn ), I 31 

fTod, Amds and AaUgmtus of (1914 edn ), I 046 
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tenth century, the Panhar dynasty, weakened by wars, began to 
decline, and their tributaries, the Ghandd ^jas of Bundelkhand, 
to the south of the Jumna, asserted iheir mdependence. It is 
supposed that the founders of this dynasty were originally Gond 
chieftains The pnndpal ruler of the Chandel line was Dhanga 
(iooo-i05o), who, we shall see, was a member of the confederacy 
uduch opposed the Muhammadan invaders The Chandd r^hs 
were great builders At Khajuraho, one of thdr chief towns, they 
erected a group of temples which are some of the most striking 
examples of the Kordiem style of architecture, and a number of 
beautiful lakes were constructed among the Bunddkhand hiUs by 
damming up valleys with huge blocks of masonry 
In GujaiSt, ‘the country of the Guijaras,’ a kingdom was founded 
by a ruler of the SolanM or Chalukya dan named Mular^a in 
A.D g6i. The father of Mularhjh was a yonng pnnee who, in 
accordance with the common practice of the younger brothers of 
a Rajptit royal house, set out to seek his fortunes in fordgn lands. 
Ihs capital was at Anhilvad, about 50 miles north of Ahmadabad. 
It is now a mass of rums, but a Jain chrotuder has left us a vivid 
description of the city m the height of its power, 

“Anfaili^d was twdve cm (leagues) m arcuit, within which 
i\crc many temples and cdleges, dghty-four squares and 
eighty-four market-places, with mints for gold and silver coin 
Each class had its separate quarter, as had each description 
of merchandise — dephants’ teeth, rilks, purples, diamonds, 
pearls, etc , etc ; each had its separate square. There was one 
market place for money-changers; one for perfomes and 
undents; one for physicians; one for artisans; one for gold- 
smiths and another for silversmidis; there were distinct 
quarters for navigators, for bards, and for genealogists. The 
dghteen castes inhabited the dty; all were happy together. 
The palace groaned \rith a multitude of separate buildings— 
for the armoury, for dephants, ‘for horses and chariots, for 
the public accountants and officers of state Each kind of 
goods had its separate custom-house, where tiie duties of 
»port, import and sale were collected— as for spices, fruits, 
drugs, camphors, metals, and everything costly of Viat ti** or 
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foreign growth. It is a place of universal commerce The daily 
amount of duties is one lakh of letiKkas {£7,000) If you ask for 
water they give you milk There arc many Jain temples, and 
on the banks of a lake is a slinne to Sahashnga Mahadeva 
The population delights to saunter amidst the groves of 
champa (magnolias), palms, rose-apples, sandal-trees and 
mangoes, wiili every variety of creeper, and fountains whose 
ssaters arc amnl (ambrosia) Here discussions take place on 
the Vedas, carrying instruction to the listener Tlicre is no 
nant of Jain priesU, or of merchants true to their word, and 
skilled in commerce, and there arc many schools for tcarhing 
grammar Anhilvad is a sea of human bangs If you can 
measure the waters of the ocean, then you may attempt to 
count the number of souls Tlie army is numerous, nor is 
there any lack of bell-bcanng elephants 

The most powerful ruler of the line was Siddharaja (1094-1 143). 
SiddharSjS, whose name means %rd of the magicians,' is still the 
popular hero of Gujarat legend One of his many exploits was the 
capture of the famous fortress of Juntigarh in KathiawSr, in order 
that he might obtain possession of tlie beautiful Ranik Devi, wife 
of the local ruler. The fort svas betrayed, but Ranik Devi burnt 
herself on the funeral pyre rather than submit to the conqueror's 
embraces Siddharaja wtis a great builder, and a patron of the 
Jain sect At his court hved the famous Jam scholar Hemachandra, 
who was the royal pandit and annalist Jainism flounshed unul 
the numerous puritanical restnebons wliich were placed on eating 
meat, taking hfe, gamblmg, bettmg, drinking, dancing and other 
amusements caused a revulsion in favour of Saivism Jmnism is 
still, however, very popular among the mercantile classes in 
Gujarat The dynasty of Anhilvad survived until 1997, when the 
generals of Ala-ud-dln annexed Gujar&t to the Delhi Sultanate 

Other contemporary dynasties were the PowSrs of Malwa, and 
the F&las of Bengal Of the Poivars or Parmaras, the most power- 
ful Idng was Bhoja (ioi8-to6o), not to be confounded with his 
namesake of Kanauj Bhoja was a scholar and a patron of 
teamin g, and has become proverbial as the ideal Hindu monarch 

*Forbes, ap at I, ajg 
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He was the author of numerous works on astronomy, architecture 
and poetry, and he adorned his capital at DhSr with many fine 
buildings, among wWch was a Sanskrit college, now a mosque. 



l£s great lake, 350 square miles in area, was a remarkable feat of 
en^neeiing. Another important dynasty was that of the Falas of 
Bengal and BihSr The word psla means protector, and the first 
ruler, Goj^la, restored the country to order after a long period of 
anarchy. DharmapSla (790*815) and Devapala (815-854) raised 
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Bengal to the foremost place in Northern India. For a lime they 
ruled as far west as Elanauj, and their successors repelled invasions 
hy the Guijaras, Rashtrakutas, and CSiolas Buddhism con- 
tinued to flouri^ in Bengal long after it had become extmct in 
other parts of India, and the Pala lungs were in dose touch with 
the Buddhist rulers of Tibet on the one hand and Java and 
Sumatra on the other In the middle of the eleventh century, the 
Falas were succeeded by the Senas, who ruled until they were 
overthrown by the Muhammadans in 1197. Bengal was sdll 
populated to a great extent by non-Hmdus; the Senas sought 
to remedy this state of afiairs by inducing high-caste immigrants 
from Hindustan to settle in the country. 

In the Punjab, a RajpQt kmgdom had grown up under a raja 
of the name of Jaipal, whose capital was at Bhatinda in what is 
now Patiala State The Punjab was then, as always, the bulwark 
of Hindustan agamst invasions from the North-West Sabuktigm, 
originally a Turki slave of the governor of Khorasan, had carved 
out for himsdf a kingdom at Ghazm m Afghanistan. To the horse- 
men of Central Asia, the untapped nches of India were a lure like 
the gold of Mexico and Peru to the hungry adventurers who 
accompanied Cortez and Fizarro, and in gB6 Sabukdgm made 
his first raid into the plains In ggi Jaipal summoned a confed- 
eracy of Rajput princes to resist the mvader, but in vain. The 
Hmdu army was disastrously ddeated and Peshawar was taken. 
In 997 Sabu kDt fa was succeeded by his son Mahmud, who, it is 
said, vowed to mvade India every year. Each October he set out 
for the plains, retuing to his fastnesses, laden with plunder, as soon 
as the hot weather set m In looi he inflicted another disastrous 
defeat upon his opponents. “The enemy of God, JaipEl, and his 
children and grandchildren and nephews and the chief men of his 
tribe and his relations were taken prisoners, and bemg sttongly 
bound with ropes were earned before the Sultan, like as evildoers, 
on whose faces the fumes of mfidchty are evident, who are 
covered with the vapours of misfortune, will be bound and carried 
to hell. Some had their arms fonably tied behind their backs, sorne 
were sdzed by the cheek, some were dnven by blows on the neck 
A necklace was taken off the neck of Jaipal, composed of large 
pearls and shining gems and rubies set in gold, of which the value 
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was two hundred thousand dinars; and twice that value was 
obtained from the necks of those of his relations who were taken 
prisoners or dain, and had become Ac food of Ae mouths of 
hyenas and vultures. God also bestowed upon his friends such 
an amount of booty as was beyond all bounds and calculadons, 
inrlnHmg five hundred Aousand slaves, beautiful men and 
women. The Sultan returned wiA his ibllowers to his camp, 
having plundered immensely, by God’s aid, having obtained the 
victory, and thankful to God, Ae lord of the Universe. For the 
Alnughty had ^ven Aem victory over a province of Ae country 
of Hind, broader and longer and more fertile Aan KhurasUn ”* 
Jaipal was ideased, but unable to survive the disgrace, burnt 
hims^ to deaA on a funeral-pyre. His son Anandpal sent 
ambassadors to Ae Kings of Ujjam, Gwalior, Kalinga, Kanauj, 
Delhi and Ajmir, and collected a mighty host on the plains of 
Peshawar to resist Ae invader. Sich women sold Aeir jewels to 
supply munitions of war; Ae poor spun cotton to cloAe Ae troops. 
In Ac fierce battle which ensued, Ae Hindus were getting Ae 
upper hand, when Ae elephant on whidi Anandpal vras mounted 
took fright and fled. This was Ae signal for a panic, and Ae 
army fled, pursued by Ae Muslim cavalry, leaving immense 
booty in Ae hands of Ae victors. MahmGd Aen proceeded to 
capture Ae fortified temple of Kangra, where among Ae 
treasures captured was “a house of white ^ver, like to the houses 
of ri A men, Ae lengA of whi A was thirty yards and Ae breadth 
fifteen.” The plunder whiA Mahmud carried baA to Ghazm 
contained “jewA and unbored pearls and rubies, shining hke 
sparks or like wme congealed wiA ice, emeral A like freA sprigs of 
myrtle, and diamonA in size and waght like pomegn^^tes ” 

In Ae expedition of 1018, BulanAhahr surrendoed, and Ae 
inhabitants acc^ted Islam The invading hordes penetrated into 
Ae heart of Hmdustan. The holy dty of MaAura was taken and 
its splendid shrine levAed to Ae ground. Five idols of red gold, 
five yarA high, wiA jewAed eyes, were carried off. Kanauj was 
n^ attacked. R^SL Rajyapal tamdy surrendered. This so enraged 
his fAow-princes Aat an army under Ganda Ae Chandel deposed 
^ Dowwn, Tht Htstorj India as told fy Us mm Hulartans (1867-77), 
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and slew him; but Ganda himself behaved no better when his turn 
came He fled on the eve of the battle, leavings 580 elephants and 
much booty m the hands of the Muslims 

But the most famous of all Mahmud's exploits was his audaaous 
raid on the temple of Somnith, dedicated to Siva, the Lord of the 
Moon, and standing on the edge of the sea, on the southern coast 
of Kathiawar m the realm of the Solanki ruler of Gujarat It 
enshrined a massive stone hngam, five cubits in height, which 
was regarded as being of special sanctity and attracted thousands 
of pilgrims It was bathed every day in water brought all the way 
from the Ganges, and garlanded with flowers from Kashmir, 
The revenue of ten thousand villages was assigned for its support, 
and a thousand Brahmins performed the dady ritual of the 
temple The ongmal shnne, hke so many m ancient India, was 
budt of wood It was supported by fifiy-six teakwood pdlacs, 
coated with lead and inlaid with jewels * A chain of massive 
golden bells hung over the idol* jewelled chandeliers, images of 
pure gold and veils embroidered with preaous stones were 
stored m the treasury The temple, together with the buddmgs to 
accommodate the nunistrants, formed a regular town, surrounded 
by a wall and strongly fortified 

Mahmfld left Ghazni in December 1023 with 30,000 picked 
horsemen He appeared suddenly before Multan, which surren- 
dered Here he obtained the necessary camels for the desert- 
crossing, and both Bikaidr and Ajmir opened their gates to him. 
Six wcdcs' arduous marchmg brought him to Anhilvad, and 
the raja, Bhlma by name, fled at his approach Mahmfld 
probably marched against Somnath by the route running along 
the southern coast of KathiawSr On Thursday, January 30th, 
he broke through the encnnle of fortresses surrounding the town 
and approached the walls of the sacred city The inhabitants, 
confident in the power of the god, jeered at the invaders from the 
battlements. Next day the assault began "^e Mushms, after a 
severe struggle, succeeded m gainmg a footing on the ramparts, 
but were too exhausted to do more And now the Hmdus began 
to rcahse their peril All mght long the temple was thronged with 

•The present mined stone temple at Somnith was built later on the same 
site 
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wading crowds, beating their breasts and calUng upon the deity 
to come to the help of his own But there was neither vmce nor 
answer At dawn &e attack was renewed, and step by step the 
defenders were forced back through the narrow winchng streets to 
the walls of the shnne itself Here a last despairing stand was made 
untd at length the Mushms, plantmg their scaling ladders against 
the walls, stormed them with loud cnes of Dtn! Din! Fifty thousand 
Hindus were put to the sword; others tried to escape by sea and 
were drowned. The treasure taken exceeded two million dinars m 
value. According to one story, the Brahmins who had submitted 
begged to be allowed to ransom the lingam, but Mahmud would 
not listen. He refused, he said, to appear before the Judgment 
Seat as one who had taken money to spare an idol The stone 
was broken m pieces and a portion of it buned in the threshold of 
the mosque at Ghazm, to be trodden under foot by true believers. 
The army returned home across the Sind desert, where it suffered 
terrible privations, bemg misled, it is said, by Hindu guides * 
Mahmfid 'the image-breaker’ died in 1030, at the age of sixty- 
two Iconoclast though he was, he was no barbarian He enriched 
his capital with a great mosque, aqueducts and hbranes, bmlt 
from the spoils of India He enjoyed the society of the learned, 
and among the poets and men of letters at his court were 
Firdausi, the author of the great Persian epic, the Shah Nima 
or Book of Kings, and the learned Abu Rihan Muhammad, 
famihaily known as al-ffiruni, 'the foreigner ’ Al-Bir&ni was an 
extraordinary man His Chrtmologf of Anaent Nations is an encyclo- 
pedic work on Indian religion, philosophy, mathematics and 
astronomy. Ithas been translated byDr E C Sachau (Trftbner’s 
Oriental Senes, 1888I He is equally at home in Greek and 
Sanskrit, and quotes with assurance from Plato, the Bkagavad Gitd 
and die New Testament 

India now enjoyed half a century’s respnte from invasion. A 
number of fresh Bljput dans arose in Hindustan, which replaced 
those exterminated in the wars against Mahmud of Ghazni The 
duef of these were the Gahanvars of Kanaig, the Tomhras of 
Ddhi and the Chauhans of Ajmir Jaichand Gaharwar 
(c. 1040) restored Kanauj to its ancient position as the premier 

*Eniot and Dowson, iv. 181. 
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dty of Northern India, and a romantic legend tells how he cele- 
brated the horse sacrifice to denote tlic fact of his ovcrlordship, 
and summoned the Rajput pnnccs to attend. Pnthiviraj Chau- 
han of Ajmir alone refused to do so, and Jaichand set up a golden 
statue of him and placed it at hts threshold as his door-keeper. 
Presently Jaichand held a “Maiden's Choice’’ for the hand of his 
daughter, the princess Padmavati But Padmavati, disregarding 
the assembled suitors, threw the garland round the neck of the 
statue, and PrithiviraJ, nding in witli his chosen compamons, 
threw his bride across his saddle-bow and galloped off at full speed 
Meanwhile, the sultans of Ghazni had been driven out of their 
capital by their rivals, the Afghans of Ghor, who destroyed 
Ghazni and drove them to take refuge in Lahore Muhammad 
Ghon continued the policy raiding India, but on his first 
attempt to do so, he found himself confronted by a huge army 
commanded by Pnthiviraj. In the ensuing battle, Muhammad 
was wounded in single combat and carried off the field, and his 
army fled in panic. Next year he returned, burning for revenge. 
The amucs met once more at TarSin, on the historic battle- 
ground of Kurukshetra The Muhammadans spent the mght 
telhng their beads, the Hindus in listening to heroic stories 
recited by their bards The next morning, Padmavati buckled 
on her husband’s sword for the last time “O Sun of the 


Gbauhans,’’ she said, “none has drunk so deeply both of glory 
and of pleasure as thou Life is like an old garment, what matters 
if we throw it oflf? To dre well is life immortal.’’ The battle which 
followed was the fiercest fouj^t on that blood-drenched field, 
but no valour could prevail against the mounted archers of the 
j ifyclinn. "Like a great building, the Hindu host tottered and 
«.ii=.pcwt in its own rums ’’ Prithiviraj was captured and put to 
and his queen, accomparaed by her handmaids, mounted 
the funeral pyre. “For miles the stneken field was bestrewn with 
castaway flags and spears and shields, and heaped bows, jewdled 
swords and plumed casques, exquisitely chiselled and damascened 
gauntlets, breast-plates and gady-dyed scarves, intermingled with 
the countless dead ’’ Ajmir, the fortress of Gwalior, and Delhi, 
founded recently by the Tomaras, fell Kanauj was stormed 
Jaichand was slam The remnant of the Gaharwars fled to the 
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inaccessible desert, where they became known as the Rathors and 
founded the state of Jodhpur One of the last places to surrender 
was Kalanjar, the Chandel stronghold, which opened its gates in 
1903 ‘The temples were converted into mosques and abodes of 
goodness, the gaculations of the bead-counters and the voices of 
the summoneis to prayer ascended to the highest heaven and the 
very name of idolatry was annihilated “ 

In 1194 the Muhammadans began to move eastwards. The 
sacred city of Benares was taken by Muhammad Ghori’s general, 
Kutb-ud-din Ibak In iigg Bihar was surprised by Muhammad 
ibn Bhakityar “It was discovered that the whole of the fortress 
and city was a college, and in the Hindi tongue they call a college 
Bihar (VihSra)” The 'shaven-headed Brahmins’ (in reality, 
Buddhist monks) were almost extemunated, and with them 
expired the last pale fhdcer of Buddhism in India. The great 
university of Nalan^ vdth its predous library, was destroyed, 
and shrines and images were broken to jneces The few survivors 
fled to Tibet, where diey were Mndly received The Muslims 
soon after mvaded Bengal, which was ruled over by the revered 
Lakshamana Sena. The capital of Bengal was Nuddea, and, 
by a dever trick, Muhammad ibn Bhakdyar surprised the 
aged ruler while he was at dinner. Soon after A.D. laoo the 
whole of Northern India except R&jputana, MSlwa, and part of 
Gujadt, had been conquered, and Hindu supremacy was at an 
end 

The overthrow of the nch and martial kingdoms of Hindustan 
with such surpridng ease is at first sight an astonishing feet. It was 
certainly not due to lack of valour on the part of the R&jput race. 
Its cause are to be found in the defects of the sodal organisation 
of the Hindus Owing to tins, fighting was left to a tingle caste, the 
Kshatnyas, the vast majority of the population was untrained in 
arms and indifferent to the fete of thdr country. National fri-ling 
did not exist, and even the martial dans had fittle ©f 
patriotism In the face of common danger, it is true, they com- 
Uned for a time, but otherwise they frittered away thdr strength 
m endless intemedne quarrels. The Hindus, as al-Blriinl says, 
wm too proud and self-centred to recognise the existenc r of out- 
side nations, much less to learn finm them, and thdr rrulitary 
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tactics were old-fashioned. The infantry were an undisciphned 
rabble, and their chief reliance was placed on their war-elephants, 
which, even at the time of the invasion of Alexander, had proved 
to be worse than useless m the face of well-trained cavalry The 
hardy Muslim invaders Irom the north were, man for man, 
bigger, stronger and better mounted than thdr opponents, who, 
for all their valour, were handicapped by a hot and enervating 
climate, and by a diet which vras mainly vegetarian The 
Muhammadan religion was a fighting creed, the extermination of 
the infidel and the destruction of idols were sacred duties, he who 
died in performing them was a Ghazi and went straight to the joys 
of Paradise The essence of Islam is brotherhood. All Muslims, of 
whatever race or soaal position, are equal in the sight of God 
Merit was the only test of ability and a slave could nse to the 
throne of Delhi In this it contrasted strongly with the endless 
divisions of caste-ridden Hmduism, and, lastly, the invaders were 
desperate men Tlicy were carried forward by the lure of booty, by 
tfaar own sense ofsupcnorit), and by their knowledge that if ^ey 
were beaten there was no retreat; their only salvation lay m their 
swords.* 


CULTURE AND SOCIAL CONOmONS 

The RajpQt courts were great centres of hterature and art 
The drama, in particular, flourished, and found hberal patrons 
in many of the rajas, some of whom were themselves authors 
of plays Of the later dramatists, the foremost was Rajasekhara, 
who hved at the courts of Mahcndrapala and Mahipala of 
Kanauj about AD. 900 His drama, the Karpurammjan, is 
wntten entirely in Prakrit Much more important, however, 
is the famous Giia Goainda, or ‘Song of the Cowherd,* wntten 
by Jayadeva, the Kaviraj or poet laureate of Lakshamana Sena of 
Bmgalj on the eve of the Muhammadan conquest (A.D laoo). 
This poem— half drama, half lync— desenbes the loves of Krishna 
and the milkmaids, and, in particular, his beloved RadhS Two 
verses of Sir Edwan Arnold’s translaUon will serve to illustrate its 
diaractenstics 

•Lane-Poole, Mtdiaal India tinier Muhammadan Ruli (1903), pp 6a-4. 
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One, with star-blossomcd ehampak wreathed, woos him to rest, 
his head 

On the dark pillow of her breast so tenderly outspread, 

And o’er her brow with roses blown she fans a fragrance rare. 
That falls on the enchanted sense hke rain in thirsty air; 
While the company of damsds wave many an odorous spray. 
And Krishna, laughing, toying, sighs the soft spring away. 

Sweetest of all that temptress who dances for him now. 

With subtle feet which part and meet in the BAs measure slow. 
To the chime of silver bangles and the beat of rosdeaf hands, 
And pipe and lute and vud, played by the woodlands bands. 
So tluit, wholly passion-laden — eye, ear, sense, soul o'ercome, 
Kiidma is theirs in the forest; his heart forgets his home. 
(Fig 33) 


At the same time, a flourishing school of literature arose in 
Kashmir, where, at the court of Srinagar, Kalhana wrote the 
RSjataTttngim, or ‘Biver Of Kings,* a metrical chronicle which is 
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Hindu India's almost sole contribution to history, and Somadeva 
produced his famous Katha Sartl Sagara, or ‘Ocean of Tales,’ the 
Hindu Arabian Nights. 

A new departure was the nse of the vernaculars. The Rajpflt 
bards begin to sing in Hindi the deeds of their patrons the roost 
famous of these was Ghand Bardai, who, in the Pnlhiraj Raso, ede* 
brates the exploits of Fnthiraj (Pnthiviraj) A typical passage des- 
cribes how Fnthiraj earned oif his bride, the ikir pnneess 
Scogita: 

Then, on seeing King Fnthiraj, 

She snuled bashfully, hiding her face through shame 
Seizing her hand, putting her on horseback. 

The King, the Loiti of Delhi, took her away 

The rumour spread that, outside the dty 

They are carrying off Seogitl by force 

Drums are beat, there is saddling of horse and elephant, 

They ran, armed, in all directions 

Seize' Seize' shouted each warrior. 

Rage possessed the heroes and their King 

On the field fell heads and headless trunks of the foe 
The foe fell on the field of battle, 

Turning his face towards Delhi, 

Having won the battle, went Fnthiraj*, 

All the duels were glad * 

Of sodal conditions, we obtain a dear picture fium contem- 
porary literature and also from the great work of al-Kruni, the 
learned Muslim scholar referred to above. Women were wdl 
educated and took an active part in pubhc life. Girls could read 
and write and understand Sanskrit; they learned to play, dance 
and paint portraits The age of raamage was, however, growing 
earher, and the custom of Suttee was becoming more and more 
usual Remarriage was forbidden, and the unfortunate women 
often preferred this dreadful alternative to the hfe-long mis^ a 
Xr,M«T, widowhood. Al-Birfini was struck by the poww of the 
Brahmin priesthood. The Vaisya caste was disappeanng. Vaisyass 

*TtamJteamts,JoimdiJ‘theAxuihcSoatljriifBa^ xxxvni, p, is* 
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were more and more regarded as Sudras, and rdi^^ous rites were 
confined to the higher castes. Turmng to tdi^on, al-Biruni com- 
ments on the habit of maldng pilgrimages to sacred places, and 
particulariy to nvers for bathing fesdvris. Benares was now the 
most sacred place in India. Many of the modem Hindu fcasts~ 
Hdi at the commencement of spring, Divali in the autumn and 
others— had already become fashionable. Famous shrines had 
sprung up in various spots. Of these, al-ffiruni mentions the great 
Lingam at Somnath, destroyed by MahmQd of Ghazni, die Idol of 
the Sun at Multan, and one of Vishnu at Thanesar. The three 
prindpal gods in the multitude of ddties formed a Trinity. “There 
18 an analogy between the Hindus and Ghrisriangj as the latter 
distinguish between the three persons, and give diem separate 
names, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, but unite them in one 
substance.” But, he is careful to add, this is the xdijpou of the vul- 
gar Educated Hmdus abhor anthropomorphism: they believe 
God to be “One, Eternal, without bepnning or end, acting by 
free-will. Almighty, All-wise, hving, giving life^ ruling and pre- 
serving.” God is real existence, because “everything that i-vign , 
esdsts through Him ” Al-BirGnI gives a good account of dasrical 
Sansknt hteiature, but it is significant that he says htde or nothing 
of Jainism or of Buddhism He describes in detail the TBthI h belief 
in ELarma Emandpation is the result of true knowledge; “the soul 
turns away firom matter, the connecting links are broken, the 
union is dissolved.” 

Turning to law, al-Biruni was struck by the miMness of the 
Ifindu criminal cotie. "In this regard,” he acutdy remarks, “the 
liners and customs of the Hmdus resemble those of the Chris- 
tians, for they are, like those of the latter, based on the prindples 
of virtue and absence from wickedness . . . Upon my word, this is 
a noble philosophy, but tiie people of this world are not all 
philosophers' Most of them are ignorant and erring, who 
be kept on the str^ht road, save by sword and whip.” {II. i 6 i.) 
In dvil cases, written plaints were filed, oaths were takpii and 
Witnesses heard. Children inherited &om the father, the 
getbngafourthoftiieson’sshare Thcwidowdidnotinheril^butwas 
TOtitied to maintenance by her late husband’s fomily. At marriage 
the husband settied a sum upon his wife (sbidSna). Taxes were 
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light, the land-tax was calculated on one-sixth of the value of the 
crop, and the trading community paid income tax 

But mth all their splendid achievements in art, literature and 
science, says al-BirQni, the Hindus had one fatal defect “They are 
by nature niggardly in communicating that which they know, 
and they take the greatest possible care to withhold it from men 
of another caste among their own people; still much more, of 
course, from any foreigner According to their belief, there is no 
country on earth but thars, and no created being beside them has 
any knowledge of science whatever. Their haughtiness is such that 
if you tell them of any saence or knowledge in Khorasan or 
Persia, they will think you to be both an ignoramus and a liar. 
If they travelled and mixed with other nations, they would soon 
change thdr minds, for their ancestors were not so narrow- 
minded as the present generadon is.” (I as } 

The Rajpiits were great builders, and their irrigation works, 
bathing-places, reservoirs and fortresses attest to their skill in engin- 
eering and architecture. Thenoblestrongholds of Chitor,Rantham- 

bhor, M&ndu and Gwalior have played a conspicuous part in 
national history The finest examples of domestic architecture are 
tlie Palace of Man Singh at Gwalior, the Palace of the Wmds at 
Jaipur, and the buildings at Amber, that ‘rose-red city half as 
old as time*. Many of them stand by ^e side of beautiful artificial 
lakes, but the castic at Jodhpur, like those of medieval Europe, is 
perched upon a lofty and inaccessible rock overlooking the town, 
with frowning basbons and battlements These edifices won the 
admirauon of the Emperor Mbur, usually a severe enbe of Indian 
things “ they arc smgularly bcautiiul • . . the domes are covered 
with plates of copper-gilt The outadc of the wall is inlaid with 
green painted blcs All around they have inlaid the w^ls wth 
figures of plantain trees made of painted tiles ” In Rijputana, 
where so much of the spirit of ancient India survives, architecture 
is sbll a hving art 

The most striking feature of the medieval Hindu temples of the 
Northern or Indo-Aryan type is the loftily ribbed curvihne^ or 
bulging spire (Figs 34, 35) 1 ^“ surmounted by a large cuitaon- 
shaped block of stone (amalaia) and above this is a vase-shaped cap 
or jrinnade A charactensbc group of temples built in this style, 
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dating &om A D. 750 to isoo, is at Bhttvaneswara in Oiissa The 
majestic Linga R&jA temple has a spire t8o feet high, rising 
imposingly above the surroundmg buildings. At Konarak, 
on the neighbounng coast, is the famous Black Pagoda, now 
m ruins Near it stand colossal monolithic horses and an 
elephant The stone wheels on the pediment reveal the fact 



that these temples were built in imitation of the processional 
such as arc taken out m honour of the god Jag&nath 
(Vishnu) at Pun to-day, the curved spire is a copy of the bam- 
boo scaffolding erected over them The word mlha or car is actually 
used to denote this type of temple * The Wlutc Pagoda at Pun is 
the of a famous pilgnmage but is architecturally infenor 
Another notable group exists at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand in 
these the lofty spire is made up of a number of smaller ones, and the 
adcs are nchly decorated with sculptures (Plate XIII) In Gujarat, 
a i^cularly ornate and ilond school of architecture sprang up 

under the patronage ofthcSoIanlo kings of Anhilvad (Fig eal A 

Aarectensne example of this style is the temple of the Sun at 
Mnndcra, but medieval Hindu architecture finds its highest 
expression in the Jam temples which crown the summits of M^nt 

•be 
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Abu in Southern RSjputana, and of Gimar and Satrunjaya in 
Kithi 3 .\i^. Of the temples at Dilvvira or Devalvada at the fiinner 
plac^ the two most important are those of Vimala ShSh and Tg 
Pal, whose halls of pure white marble, now beautifully mellowed 
by tim^ date iiom A D. 1032 and 1232 (Plate XIV). They have 
often been described, and only a passing reference is necessary to 
what Fergusson calls “the lace>hke delicacy of the fairy forms into 
which the patient chisel of the Hmdu has carved the white marble.” 
The principal feature is the octagonal dome of the vestibule, around 
whi<^ is a columned peristyle. The pendant from the centre of the 
dome of Tg Pal’s temple almost defies description “It appears 
like a cluster of the halfriisclosed lotus, whose cups arc so t^, so 
transparent and so accurately wrought, that it fixes the eye in 
admiration ” The sacred mountam of Satrunjaya is less generally 
known; it is vividly described by die historian of GujarSt. 


“There is hardly a dty in India, throu^ its length and 
breadth, from the river of Sind to the sacred Ganges, from 
EGmalaya’s diadem of ice peaks, to the throne of his virgin 
Ha iigh rer, RQdra’s destined bnde, that has not supphed, at 
one riniB or other, contributions of wealth to the edifices which 
crown the hill of Pahdbia, street after street, and squ^ after 
square, extend diese shrines of the Jain &ith, with their stately 
enclosures, half palace, half fortress, raised, in marble mag- 
nificence, upon the lon^ and majestic mountain, and like the 
mansions of another world, for removed in upper air finm 
the ordmary tread of mortals. In the dark recesses of each 
r<.nripl(» one image or more of Adinath, of Ajit, or of some 
other ofthcltrthankaxa, is seated, whose alabaster featurra, 
wearing an expression of listless repose, are rendered dimly 
visible by the faint light shed from silver lamps; mcensc 
perfumes the air, and barefooted, with noiseless tread, upon 
the polished floors, the female votaries, ghttering m scwlrt 
and gold, move round and round in circles, chanting o 
their monotonous, but not unmdodious, hymm. Sa^n ja ^ 
indeed might fitly represent one of foe ^caed ^ j 
romance, the inhabitants of wWch have been 
changed into marble, but which fay hands are ever employed 
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upon, burning perfumes, and kee[nng all dean and brilliant, 
wMe fay vdces haunt air in these voluptuous praises of 
the Devs.”* 

Little medieval sculpture has escaped the fiiry of Muhammadan 
iconoclasts. Mention has been made of the noble monolitluc 
figures at Konirah. The reliefi on the walls of the temples at 
KonSrak and Bhuvaneswara are frankly erotic, and are based on 
the KSmasSsira, the Indian Ars Amatqna. They illustrate the 
vein of sex-mysbdsm which runs through the Hindu religion and 
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IS espedally prominent in the worship of Krishna; sexual congress 
K symbolic of the union of the individual and the World Soul. 
In Bengal and Bihar under the Pala regime a flourishing school 
watt, which produced statdy hieratic figures of Mahkyana and 
Hindu gods and goddesses in black carbomferons shale. A 
magd^t figure of Sfirya, the Sun God, in flic India Museum, 
oouth Kensington, is typical of the art of the period. Taranath, 
we 17th century Buddhist writer, speaks of two famous craftsmen, 
UWman and his son Bitpalo, who flourished under flie Palas and 
WTO equally profident in casting, painting and working in 

Mala, 1,1. 
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LEADING DATES 

A o. 795 Foundation of the PanhSr Kingdom of Kanauj. 

750 Foundation of the F£la dynasty of Bengal 
840^ Bhtya, King of Kanauj. 

997 Accession of MahmOd of Ghazni 
1001 MahmOd of Ghazm ddeats RSja JaipOl 
iaoS-19 hbhmOd of Ghazm’s annual raids KSj£ Anandj^ defeated and 
Kangca and Kanauj talen 
1026 Sack of SomnOth by MahmOd of Ghazm 
1030 Death of MahmOd of Ghazm 
973-1048 al-BirOid, the author of Tht Cbtmoltigy Amtcnl Jfetms, 

1173^ Muhaminad Ghon commences to invade India. 

1 igi-2 Battles of the Taram Fndm Raja slam 
1 193-7 Capture of Delhi and Benares. 

1199-1200 Ccmquest of Bengal. 

1206 Death of It^hammad Ghon. 



Chapur XIII 

THE EARLY MUHAMMADAN DYNASTIES OF DELHI 

NoTHtHG ia history is more remarkable than the rise of Muham- 
madanism Muhammad was bom at Mecca, on the border of the 
Red Sea, of the Arab tribe oftheKoreish, in theyear A.D. 570 For 
years he worked as a merchant, until in 690 he recrived, throt^h 
the ai^ Gabriel, a new revelation, which was to supcarsede both 
Chrisuarnty and Judaism FSs teaching at first only aroused 
dension and host^ty, and this rompelled him to flee from his 
birthplace at Mecca to the nrigbbouring town of Medina with a 
handful of followers A D. 692, the year of the Hijra or Fhght, is 
reckoned as the beginmng of the Muhammadan Era. From this 
tune the tide gradually turned A long war ensued, which ended 
in the capture of Mecca, and at the time of his death in 639, 
Muhammad wasmasterof Arabia. Theesseaiceof Muhamfna/lantiiiT^ 
IS Its austere rimplidty, and m that, doubtless, lay its appeal to 
peoples perplexed by conrupt and complicated religious belieis. 

The Muhammadan rdigion is summed up in the simple creed 
“There is no God but God, and Muhammad is the Freshet of 
God.” The essence of its teaching is a bdief in God and His Angds; 
m the Koran or Scripture revealed to mankind through His 
Prophet, Muhammad, in a final Resurrection and Judgment of 
man accordmg to his works on eardi; and in Predestination. 
Equally simple and direct are the obligations laid upon 
beheveis They consist of almspvingi prayer five times a day; the 
observance of the fast duru^ the month of Ramazan, the mnth 
month of the Muhammadan year, and the IKj, or plgrimage to 
Mecca Muhammadans abstain from eating pork and drinking 
wmc; they bury their dead, and regard marriage as a dvil cere- 
mony. The great strength of Islam hes in its unity; Muslims all over 
^ world are brothers, regardless of wealth, r^ or nationality. 
Orthodox Muhammadanism is fieredy puritaiucal and mono- 
thmtic. It tolerates neither graven image nor likeness of anything 
m heaven above or eartii beneath; the mosque, where the fruthful 
assrahled for public devotions every Friday, was an open court- 
yard surrounded by colonnades, and unadorned save for Koranic 
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texts, a tnikrab or niche showing the direction of Mecca, a pulpit, 
and a minaret where the muez^ utters the call to prayer. No 
priest stands between God and the individual soul. Thus Muham- 
madanism is the very antithesis of Hmdmsm; the one has been 
called the religion of the desert and the other that of the jungle. 

After the Prophet’s death, the leadership passed to the 
or Successors. The first of these, Abu Bakr, the Prophet’s earliest 
friend, was the real founder of the Islamic Empire In 658 a split 
occurred between the Arabs, who beheved m the principle of free 
and democratic election, and the Persians, who uphdd the apos- 
tohe succession through Ali, Muhammad’s son-m-law. The two 
sects which arose in this manner are the Sunnis and the Shiahs 
The Shiahs admit a number of behefi and practices which the 
Surmis look on as unorthodox and even idolatrous; they celebrate 
aimually, at the feast of Muharram, the martyrdom of Hasan and 
Husain, the grandsons of the Prophet, and carry m procession 
Tazias or representations of theur tombs Under the Cahphs, the 
new religion spread like a forest-fire. East and west the .^bs 
carried their victorious arms. Northern Africa, Sialy and Spain 
were overrun. At one time the ftite of Christendom hung in the 
balance, but the flood was at length stemmed at the battle of 


Tours (A D 732} In the east, die Byzantmes were dnven out of 
Syna, Damascus was taken in 635, and Alexandria was sacked m 
642. In 641, at Nahavend, the rumy of the Cahph Omar over- 
threw Y^cgerd, the Sassanian monarch, and Persia, Mdo- 
pntnTnia and Central Asa passed into Muslim hands. In 757 the 
C-nUph Al-Mansur founded a new capital at Bagdad on the Tigris, 
near the seat of the andent Babylon Here there grew up a 


mighty city which reached its zenith under the famous Harun 
al Rariiid, die contemporary of Charlemagne Bagdad took 
the place of Alexandria as the dearing-house of intemaUonal 
culture. Here Jews, Marudieans, Christians, Zoroastrians, 
BuddMsts and Hindus met and exdianged ideas Greek books 
on the one hand and Sanskrit on the other were translated 
into Arabic. Arabic figures replaced the dumsy Roman numerals 
Learned men in Bagdad corresponded with coHeagucs m 
distant Cordova. Through Bagdad Indian mathematical, astoni^ 
mica] and medied theories, and Indian folk-lore tales, found 
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thdr way to medieval Europe. The great collection known 
as the Arabian Ni^ts originated in Bagdad, and contains 
faKlit which are of Greek, Indian and Pertian ori^. The story 
of Sinbad the Sailor is of Indian onpn, and it was from an Indian 
original, through the same medium, that the famous legend of the 
Hone cf Brass found its way into Chaucer’s Sgmre's Tale Many 
collecbODS of stories, sudi as the Gesta Rmanmm. and the FtMes of 
Ptlpqy, so papular in medieval Europe, may be traced to this 
source. 

The Arabs came into conflict vnth Indians for the first time early 
in the 8th century, when some Arab ships from Basra were 


attaclk«rd by Indian pirates from Sind. This led in 711 to the 
Hwtpatrli of an expedition under Muhammad bin Kasim to Debul, 
a seaport about twenty-four miles from Tatta on the Indus, Two 
years later, Multan fell and Sind became a Muha mm adan 
province. Eastward of Sind the Muslim conquerors did not 
attempt to advance. The Arabs on the whole remained on friendly 


terms witii their Hmdu neighbours, with whom they frequently 
entered into trade relations Very different were the attacks which 


presently began to descend upon India from the north-west, 
where the Turki pnetorians, originally enlisted as a body-guard 
by their Arab rulers, had asserted thdr independence. One of the 
states which sprang up in this manner was that of Ghazni in 
Eastern A^hamstan, of which a Turki slave of the name of 


Sabuktigin became ruler in 998. His son was the famous MahmQd, 
die story of whose raids on India has been narrated in diapter 
XII. These Turki invaders have sometimes been described as 


fierce, plundering savages Ihis, however, is not the case. 
MahmSd, as we have seen, was a man of culture and a patron of 
the arts; but Islam is a proselytising religion, and Mussalmans are 
enjoined to offer to idolators tiie choice between convertion and 
the .sword. "People of the book,” Christians, Jews, and perhaps 
Zoroastrians, might, it is tru^ be spared, prodded that they sub- 
mitted to their conquerors and paid the or poli-tax, but no 
such concesnon was shown to the idol-worshipinng For 

them, Mahmiid and his foUowets fdt a bitter hatred which may 
be compared to that of the Puritans under Cromwdl for the Irish. 
To grind images to powder, to raze temples to the ground, and to 
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send idolators, mthout distinction of age or sex, “to that fite 
which God has lighted for infidels, and those who deny a resur- 
rection, say no prayers, hold no fasts, and tdl no beaik,” was a 
religious duty. India was a dSr-ul-harb, a land of warfare, handed 
over by God to true believers to plunder “The whole country of 
India is full of gold and jewds, and of the plants which grow there 
are those fit for making wearing apparel, and aromatic plants and 
the sugar-cane, and the whole aspect of the country is pleasant 
and dchghtful. Now since the inhabitants are chiefly infideb and 
idolators, by the order of God and His Prophet, it is right for us to 
conquer them ’’ Mahmud died in 1030, and India enjoyed a 
respite until the nse of Muhammad Ghori, who overthrew his 
rivals the rulers of Ghazm, and in 1 182 overran and conquered 
Smd and the Punjab. His mvasions of India, and his overthrow of 
the heroic PrithivirSj at the battle of Taraon or Tarain in 1192 
have already been desenbed 

Muhammad Ghoii was assassinated in 1206, and on his death, 


his general and viceroy Kutb-ud-din Ibak, who had taken a fore- 
most part in the conquest of Hindustan and Bengal, became the 
first Muhammadan Sultan of Delhi. He established the line of the 
so-called "Slave Kings,” who occupied an uneasy and troubled 
throne until 1290. The most promment of the Slave Kings was 
Sultan Iltutmish or Altamsh (1211-1236), and during his reign 


came the first threat of invasion by the dread Mongolian hosts 
under Cluiigiz Khan, who struck terror into the heart of India just 
as thdr predecessors the Huns had done “Thor eyes,” says the 
noet, Amir Khusru, “were so narrow and pierang that they 
might have bored a hole in a brazen vessel Thor sunk was 
more homble than their colour Thor faces were set on thw 
bodies as if they had no neck Thor cheeks resembled ^ 
leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and knots '^ar nwes atended 
from cheek to cheek, and thdr mouths from ohcek-bonc to 
cheek-bone Thdr nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from 
thm ftThair descended as for as the Ups ” The court-annahst. 
Minhaj-i-Siraj, says that ChingizKhan, 

affC, was “a man of taU stature, of vigorous build, robust m b^y, 
rfpa. d«»n»K=t, J«lu. »d 
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stnldng, a butcher, just, resolute, an overthrower of enemies, 
intrepid, sanguinary, cruel.” Fortunately this horror was averted, 
and the Mongolian hordes turned back at Peshawar, to sweep, 
plundering and murdering, through western Aaa and on to the 
banks of the Dnieper. Iltutmish had himself fiirmally recognised 
as Sultan of India by the Caliph in 1226. Ten years later he took 
the bold and unusual step of nommadng as his successor his 
daughter Kaziya, or Razsdyat, who mamtained an unavailing 
reastance against almost insuperable odds imtil her death, at the 
hands ofthenobles, whohated tobeniledby awoman, and above all 
a woman who had the bad taste to prefer an Abyssinian husband. 
“Sultana Rassya— may she rest in peace! — was a great soverdgn, 
sagacious, just and beneficent, a patron of the learned, a dispenser 
of jusdee, the cherisher of her subjects, and of war-like talent, and 
was endowed with all the admirable attributes and qualifications 
necessary for longs; but as she did not attain the destiny in her 
creation of being computed aoumg men, of what advantage were 
all these excellent qualifications to her?”* It was, indeed, im- 
possible for a woman, however brave and ^fted, to struggle 
against the turbulent and disorderly factions of Delhi, and 
espcdally the band of intriguers known as “the Forty,” who hdd 
the reins of power in their hands, and this gallant queen 
her husband were assassmated in 1240. 

After the usual interlude of disorder and misgovemment by 
incapable pretenders, order vvas restored by an aged general 
named Balban (1266-1286), who succeeded, by ferocious measures 
such as fiaying his opponents alive, trampling them to death with 
elephants and hrung the roads mth gibbets, in stamping out 
rebeUion. Balban’s doang years were darken^ by the death in 
battle apinst the Mongol hordes of his bdoved son MnbanriTna^ , 
After his decease in 1286, all security of Ii& and property was 
lost, and no one had any influence on the stability of the king- 
dom. His successor had not rdgned a year before the 
Md nobles quarrdled with each other; many persons were 
killed upon mpiaon and doubt, and the pei^le, seeing the trouble 
and hardship wMch had befallen the country, aghed for the 
return of the tdgn of Balban. 

*EU>ot and Oowson, II, 339 
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In the end, the nobles elevated to the throne in 1299 a mild and 
benevolent ruler of tlie Khilji tribe of the name JalSl-ud-d!n But 
JalSl-ud*dln, a man of 70, was ill-fitted to cope with the wild and 
turbulent spirits of his day In 1294, his nephew, Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, undertook an expedition into the Deccan against Ram- 
chandra, the Y^ava king of Deogiri Retummg laden with spoils, 
he cruelly murdered his unsuspecting old uncle, who had mailed 
out to welcome him, and seized his throne (1296). The reign of 
Ala-ud-^n was distinguished by the stamping out of the last 
embers of Hindu rule. In 1297, his arimes, led by Malik 
Kafur, a eunuch who had been a Hindu slave, entered 


Gujarat and annexed it Rajputana was next attacked, on the 
pretext that Hamir Deo Ghauhan had harboured political 
refugees, and the strong fortress of Ranthambhor, which had 
defi^ all previous conquerors, was taken by storm. A similar fate 
overtook die great fortress of Ghitor, wher^ it is said, Ala>ud-d!n’s 
chief object was the hand of the beautiful prmcess Padmin! When 
capture was inevitable, the garrison of Gbitor performed, for the 
first of many times, Ae hombie rite of Jauhar.* The women 
marched in long procession to the subterranean caverns, where 
they were burnt, and then their husbands salbed forth to meet 
death by the sword In 1310-1 r Malik KSfilr undertook his famous 
raid into Southern India, The Muslim army marched through the 


fertile Tamil kingdoms, never before violated by the passage of a 
foreign mvadcr, as far as the southernmost point of Rfimeswaiam, 
where a mosque was erected The great temple of Madura and 
other sacred shnnes were despoiled of their treasures, and the 
plunder is said to have included 2,750 pounds of gold and over 
three hundred elephants In the Deccan, Ha^la, “ 

the Yadava king Ramchandra who had submitted to Mahk Otar 
m 1309, rebeUed. He was seized and flayed ahve, andDcopn, one 
of the strongest natural fortresses m Central Imfia, paracd into foe 
hands of foe conquemr. Hmdu rule in the »ufo was 
guished in 1327. During foe early part of foe nagn of Ala-ud-din, 
•“JwbSr u this, when they ate certain that ^pe « 1^2 
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there was a threat of invasion on the part of the dreaded 

and in lap? a number of Mongols who had settled in 
Tnftia were ruthlessly butchered, on the pretext that they were 
preparing to rebel in conjunction with their compatriots. 

An mteresting account of the administration of ttus ruler is 
given by the historian Barani. 


“The Sultan next directed his attention to the means of 
preventing rebellion, and first he took steps for soring upon 
property. 'Whenever a rillage was hdd by proprietary right, 
in free or as a religious endowment, it was to be brought 
back into the exchequer by a stroke of the pen The people 
were pressed and amerced and money was exacted from them 
on every kind of pretext. Ad pensions, grants of land, and 
endowments were appropriated. The people became so 
absorbed in trying to k^p themsrives alive that rebellion was 
never mentioned Next, he set up so minute a system of 
espionage that nothing done, good or bad, was hidden from 
him No one could stir without his knowledge, and whatever 
happened in the houses of nobles, grandees and officials was 
brought by Ms spies for Ms informarion, and dirir rqiorts were 
acted on. To su^ a length did this prying go that nobles dared 
not speak aloud even in thousand'columned palaces, but had 
to communicate by signs In thrir own houses, night and day, 
dread of the spies made them tremble What went on in the 
bazaars was all reported and controlled 
“TMrdly, he forbade wine, beer, and intoxicating drugs to 
be used or sold; diong, too, wasproMbitcd Vintners and beer- 
selien were turned out of the aty, and die heavy taxes wMdi 
had been levied from them were abolished All the and 
glass vessels of the Sultan’s banqueting room were broken 
and thrown outside the gate M'Badkun, where they formed a 
mound Jars and casks of wine were emptied out thrae till they 
made mire as if it were the season of the rrins. The Sultan 
himsdlf entirely gave up wnc parties. Sdf-respectmg people 
at once follow^ his example; ^t the ne’er-do-wril$ went on 
making wine and spints and Md the leather bottles in load s 
of hay or firewood and by various sudi tricks smugged it into 
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the city. Inspectors and gatekeepers and spies diligently 
sought to seize the contraband and the smugglers; and when 
sdzed the wine was given to the elephants, and the importers 
and sellers and dnnkers dogged and given short terms of 
imprisonment So many were they, however, that holes had 
to be dug for their incarceration outside the great thorough- 
fare of the Badaun gate, and many of the wine-bibbers died 
from the rigours of them confinement and others were taken 
out half-dead and were long in recovering them health The 
terror of these holes deterred many from drinking Those who 
could not give it up had to journey ten or twelve leagues to 
get a drink, for at half that distance, four or five leagues from 
Delhi, wine could not be pubhdy sold or drunk The preven- 
tion of drinking proving very difficult, the Sultan enacted that 
people imght distil and dnnk pnvatdy m them own homes, 
if drinking parties were not held and the hquor not sold. After 
the prohibition of drinking, conspmaaes diimrushed 
"Also, the Sultan commanded noblemen and great folk not 
to visit each other’s houses, or give feasts, or hold assembhes; 


not to marry without royal consent, and to adnut no strangers 
to their hospitahty. Through fear of the spies, the nobles kept 
quiet, gave no parties, and held httle intercommonication. If 
they went to the caravanserais, they could not lay them heads 
together or at down cosily and tell their troubles. So no 
disturbance or conspiracy arose 
MThe Hmdu was to be so reduced as to be unable to keep a 
horse, wear fine dothcs, or enjoy any of life’s luxuries No 
Hmdu could hold up his head, and m ihor houses no ap of 
gold or alver or any superfimty was to be seen. These mmgs, 
which nourish insubordmation, were not to be found Men 
looked upon revenue officers as worse than fever; to be a derk 
was a c^e; no man would give his daughter to such. Alk-ud- 
din was a king who had no acquaintance with leanung wd 
never associated with the learned He conadcr^ tlmt poh^ 
and government were one filing, and law another. I am » 
unleLed man,’ he said, ‘but I have seen a 
assured that the Hindus will never bc«>®= “ 

obeffient hU they are reduced to poverty. I have therefore 
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given orders that just enough shall be left them of com, milk, 
and curds, from year to year, but that they must not accumu> 
late hoards and property.* Next day he said, ‘Although 
I have not studied the sdence or the Book, I am a Muslim 
of the Mushms. To prevent rebellion, in which many 
perish, I issue such ordinances as I consider to be for the good 
of the state and the benefit of the people. Men are heedless, 
disregarding, and disobedient to my commands, so I have to 
be severe to bring them to obedience. I do not know whether 
this IS lawful or unlawful; but whatever I think is for the good 
of the State or fits the emergency, that I decree.* 

“The Sultan consulted with his most expenenced ministers 
as to the means of reducing the prices of provisions without 
resorting to severe and tyrannical punishments They rephed 
that necessaries would never be cheap until the price of grain 
was fixed by tariff. Cheapness of grain is a universal benefit 
So regulations were issued which kept down its price for some 
years. All the wise men of the age were astonished at the even- 
ness of the price in the markets The extraordinary part of the 
matter was that during the reign of Ala-ud-din Acre were 
years of deficient rain, but, instead of the usual scarcity 
ensuing, there was no lack of com in Ddhi and no rise in the 
pnee either in the royal grananes or m die dealers’ importa- 
tions This was inde^ the wonder of the age, and no other 
monarch was able to work it 

The Sultan’s later years were marked by a kind of megalomania, 
which caused him to look upon himself as a second Alexander, or 
even a new Muhammad Ala-ud-din was not without ability, 
but his chief characteristic was his fiendish craclty; he did not 
even spare the relatives or children of his victims, and nwt1^ PT• age 
nor sex aroused in him the smallest feeling of pity. 

In January,i3i6, Ala-ud-dIn died or was murdered, and was 
succeeded, after the usual interval of disorder and murder which 
followed the death of a strong ruler, by Muhammad ibnTughlak 
(*325-1347). This eccentric monarch was as fanatiygi and un- 
scrupulous as his predecessor He has been wdl described as a 

*£11101 and Dowson, II, 179 ff 
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“imxiurc of opposites.*' He was a learned scholar, and wdl 
versed in Arabic and Persian literature, which he wrote wth 
elegance and skill. He had a taste for philosophy and science, and 
was devoutly religious In his private life he ivas abstemious to an 
unusual degree, and took no wine But good qualities were 
counterbalanced by a love of bloodshed amounting to sadism, and 
a passion for indulging in ivild and fantastic schemes, which 
brought ruin upon himself and his kingdom. Our knowledge of 
the reign of Muhammad ibn Tughlak is largely due to the visit 
p.'iid to him by the famous Ibn Batuta, ‘the traveller of Islam,* who 
stayed at his court from 134a to 1347, and has leh a detailed 
account of his experiences * On his arrival, he was accorded a 
sUtc^try into Delhi 

"The day alter our reception by the Sultan, each of us was 
given a horse from Uie royal stables, with saddle and bndle 
covered with ornament. The Sultan rode on a horse on enter- 
ing bis capital, and we did the like, nding mth the advanced 
guard Elephants were caparisoned in front of the king, 
carrying standards and sixteen parasolsspangled withgoldand 
precious stones, whilst another parasol was held over his bead 
and the statehousing, incnisted uuth diamondsset in gold, was 
borne before him, Small aitapults weic mounted on some of 
the elephants, from which, when the Sultan drew near the 
city, gold and silver pieces were discharged for the crowd to 
scramble for This went on till we entered the palace 
Thousands walked in the procession Kiosks of wood covered 
witli silk for women singers were set up " 

Ibn Batuta gives a vivid character-sketch of diis ecccntricdespot ; 

"Muhammad above all men delights most in giving 
presents and shedding blood. At his door is seen always some 
pauper on the way to wealth or some corpse that has been 
executed Stones are rife among the people of his generosity 
and courage, and of his cruelty and severity Yet he is the mwt 
humble of men and one who shows the greatest equity; the 
ntes of rclipon are observed at his cour^ he is most stnet about 

*mna PdWmety and Sangumetti (1858), vol «i 
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prayer and the punislinient of those who neglect it. But his 
characteristic is generotity. Countries at some distance from 
India, such as the Yemen, Khorasan, Perria, are full of 
anecdotes of this prince, and thrir inhabitants know him very 
well; and they are not ignorant, especially, of his beneGcencc 
towards fordgnets, whom he prefers to Indians and favours 
and honours them greatly. He will not have them called 
'foreigneis’, for he thinks that the name must wound the heart 
and trouble the tnmd of such 
“One of the grandees of India allied that the Sultan had 
executed his brother without just cause, and cited him before 
the KSri The Sultan went on foot to the court, tivithout arms, 
saluted, made obeisance, and stood before the Kazi, whom 
he had notified beforehand not to nse at his entry or 
budge from his seat of audience The judge gave his 
decision that the soverdgn was bound to satisfy the plain tiff 
for the blood of the brother, and the decision was duly 
obeyed. 


“The Sultan was severe upon sudi as omitted the congre- 
gational prayers, and chastised them heavily. For this sin he 
executed in one day nine people, one of whom was a singer. 
He sent spies into the markets to punish those who were found 
there dunng prayer times, and even the men who held the 
horses of the servants at the gate of the hall of audience if they 
missed prayers He compelled the people to master the 
ordmances for ablutions, prayers, and the principles of Islam. 
They were examined on these matters, and if ignorant they 
were punished. The folk studied these things at court and in 
the markets, and wrote them out The Sultan was ngoious in 
the observance of the canonical law. He abolished in 1340-1 
the dues which weighed heavily on commerce, and limited 
taxation to tiie legal alms and the tenth. Every Monday and 
Thursday he would sit in person, ivith assessors, to investigate 
acts of oppression. No one was hindered from bringing his 
plea before the king When there was such a fomine in India 
that a maund (80 lbs.) of com cost six dinars,* he ordered 

u probably to the gold dinar, equivalent to a gold mohur 

ortlievaIueofi5rnpee».Forthemaund,teep ag^aote. 
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six months’ food to be distributed to all the inhabitants of 
Delhi from the Gravra stores. Each person, great or small, 
free or slave, was to have a pound and a half Morocco 
weight (about 3 lbs } a day,” 

One of Muhammad ibn Tughlak’s strange freaks was his 
evacuation of Delhi, the inhabitants of which had annoyed him 
wriung scurrilous verses ridiculing his government, and throwing 
them into the council-haD by lught. Delhi was by now a great aty 
rivalling Cairo and Bagdad in size and prospenty. Suddenly an 
order was issued that the people were to leave the city in three days 
and migrate to a new capital which the Sultan proposed to found 
at Dcogiri, over 6ao miles distant, with the name of DaulatSbSd 
or City of Riches. 


“When they resisted,” says the historian Barani, “a cner 
went round and proclaimed that after three days not a soul 
must be found remaining in Delhi. Most of them went, 
but some hid in the houses They were rigorously hunted 
out Hu slaves found a cripple and a blind man in the 
streets and brought them be^e the Sultan, who had the 
cripple fired from a catapult and the blind man dragged 
to Daulatibad, a forty days’ journey; he fell in pieces 
by the way, and only a leg arrived. All the inhabitants 
left, abandoning thar goods and merchandise, and the aty 
became totally deserted A man whom I believe assured me that 
one evening the Sultan went up to the flat roof of his palace and 
gazed upon Delhi, where no fire nor smoke nor hght wm, and 
said, 'Now my soul is content and my mind is at rest ’ Later 
on, he sent letteis to the people of dificrent provinces to ceme 
and rcpopulatc the aty. -nicy ruined their own parts but did 
not fill Delhi, so vast, so immense is it, one of thelargest abes, 
truly, in the world When we arrived there we foi^ it empty, 
abandoned, with only a very sparse population ”* 


Another expenment of the Sultan was his debasement of foe 
coinage. He teued a token copper currency to be 
of gold and silver. The result was what might have been expect 


♦ P-iiin t and Dowson, ni, 9^9 
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*'Thia edict tamed the house of every Hindu into a mint, 
and the Indians of the provinces coined crores and lakhs of 
copper coins, with which they paid their tribute and bought 
horses and arms and fine things of all sorts. The nobles, the 
inllage headmen, and landowners grew rich on these copper 
cmns but tib.e state was impoverished. In no long tune distant 
countries would only accept the copper tanka as metal, and 
m places where reverence for die edfict prevailed the gold 
tanka rose to be worth a hundred copper tankas * Every 
goldsnuth struck copper coins in his workshop, and the 
treasury was crammed with them. They fell so low, that they 
were counted no mote valuable than pebbles or potsherds 
Trade being disrupted, the Sultan repealed his edict, and 
in great wrath proclaimed diat all copper coins would be 
redeemed in gold or silver at the treasury. Thousands brought 
them for exchange and their heaps rose up in TughlakSbad 
like mountains.**! 


Among Muhammad ibn Tughlak’s other mad and purposdess 
projects was an expedition for the conquest of China The whole 
force despatched for the purpose was annihilated in the passes of 
the I^&layas in 1337 - 8 - The Sultan in the end succeeded in 
reducing his entire kin^am to a state of bankruptcy The people 
were ruined and had no money with which to pay thrir taxes, and 
the treasury was empty A temble famine broke out, and the 
peasants were reduced to eaung human flesh The soldiers were 
without pay and muUnous. As fast as one rebeUion was stamped 
out in an orgy of bloodshed, another sprang up. Local rulers in 
Bengal and the Deccan and other provinces declared their 
independence, and set up kingdoms of their own Death at length 
firand the Sultan when he was on an expedition into the heart of 
Sind The army, leadcricss and in despair, persuaded his cousin, 
Iiroz Sh&h, reluctantly to accept the throne ’ 

Ftroz Shkh (1351-1388), a striking contrast to his predecessors. 


♦The word bmkaU used in a variety of senses The copper tanka was worth 
Th« wtwer tenka was equivalent to the rupee, and the 
equivalent to ten silver tankas The lakh u roo.ooQ. and the 


tElliot and Dowson, IH, S40 
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wa^ the best of the Muslim rulcis of Delhi previous to Akbar. He 
was a benevolent and enlightened man, and in many of his 
schemes of social relbm, he was centuries in advance of his age. 
Instead of wasting the resources of the country upon military 
campaigns he devoted all his energies to developing its wealth, 
and particularly to making good the dram upon the revenues 
caused by the hare>br<‘iincd schemes of Muhammad rbn Tughlak. 


"By the blessing of God favourable seasons and abundance 
of Utc necessaries of life pres'ailed in the reign' of firoa Sbih, 
not only in the capital, but throughout his dominions During 
the nhole /brty years of his reign there was no appearance of 
scarcity, and the times were so happy that the people oTDclhi 
forgot the reign of Ala'Ud*din, although no more prosperous 
times than his had ever fallen to the lot of any Muhammadan 
sovereign. Grain was so cheap that in the city of Delhi 
wheat was eight jt/als a maund and gram and barley four 
jtlals. A camp ibilowcr could give his horse a feed of ten 
seers (so lbs ) of com for one jtlal * Fabnes of all kinds were 
clieap, and silk goods, both white and coloured, were of 
moderate price. 

“Sultan Flroz had a great taste for the laying out of gardens, 
which he took great pains to beautify. He made twelve 
hundred gardens round Delhi and restored thirty which had 
been begun by Ala-ud-din, Near Salaura he made eighty 
gardens, and forty-four in Chiton In all of them were white 
and black grapes of seven varieties, and the government share 
of the garden produce came to 80,000 tmAas (£8,000), after 
what was paid to owners and gardeners The 
revenues of the Doab in this reign amounted to eighty lakhs of 
tankas', and under the fostenng care of this rdigiOTS sovereign, 
the revenues of the temtones of Delhi were six crorcs and 

dghty-fivclakhsoftenfeis (£6, 850, ooo).ThcSultan, throughout 

his reign, in his great sagaaty and prudence, endttvoured to 
orcutnsenbe the extent of his domimons, but still the revenues 


•The mat M a stnafl copper com, corraponding to the S«t^ 

ntohwenuo Ae teTor nif^.The maund dilTet. greaUy m vanoosh^. 

b!fthestaldatdnmundcoi^or405ee«oraliUleover8opoundiavoiidupOT^ 

The seer is 80 tolas or rupee-weights 
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amounted to the sum stated. All dus large revenue was duly 
appointed out; each KMn received a sum suitable to Ms 
exalted position; amirs and maliks also obtained allowances 
according to dieir digmty, and the oEScials were paid enough 
to provide a comfortable living. The soldiers of the army 
received grants of land enough to support them in comfort, 
and the irregulars recd.ved payment firom the government 
treasury.”* 

In order to assist agriculture, he undertook a number of exten> 
sive irrigation schemes, and dug five great canak which were 
intended to distribute the waters of the Sutlej and Jhelum over a 
large area Among his odier measures for the welfare of his Muslim 
subjects, which have a angularly modem ring, were the setting up 
of employment and marriage bureaus. AH the young men who 
were without work in the aty of Delhi were to be produced by the 
KotwSl or dnef of police, thor qualifications and other parti* 
culats noted down, and occupauons found for them By this m<»ans 
discontent and crime in the capital were greatly reduced In the 
case of Muslim girls who were too poor to find husbands, dowries 
were provided and suitable matches arranged. This was a great 
boon to the widows and orphans of mihtary officers and servants. 
In all these schemes, he was greatly hdped by his minister, 
Khan JahSn, a Hindu cx>nvert,and a welkorganised bureaucracy, 
for he himself was averse from taking an interest in tiie petty Hftnili; 
of admimstration The practical wisdom of some of his measures is 
perhaps open to question For instance, the practice of pa^g civil 
and n otary ofiicers by means of fiek instead of by fixed revenues 
fiwn the Imperial treasury relaxed the control of the central 
governments and led to insubordination and rebclhon; but among 
his many humanitarian actions was the abohtion of those fi»««dk h 
and horrible tortures and mutilations in which liis predecessor 
took such an inhuman delight “The Great and Merdful God 
made me His servant, and I hope and seek for His mercy by 
d^Ux^ rnysdf to prevent the unlawful killing of Mussalmans and 
me infliction of any kind of torture upon them or upon any man *» 
He even sent for the unhappy wretches who had been maimed 
*EUiot and Dowaon, II, 344 IT 
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and blinded in the preceding reign, and tried to recompense them 
for their suflerings as far as possible 
In one respect Broz ShSh/cIi short of the standard of humanity 
of the great Akbar, Religious tolerance ivas unknoivn to him, 
and he considered it to be a religious duty to employ every 
means in order to induce his Hindu subjects to embrace Islam. 
**I forbade the infliction of any severe punishment on the Hindus 
in general, but I destroyed their idol temples and instead thereof 
raised mosques . I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace 
the religion of the prophet, and I proclaimed that everyone who 
repeated the creed and became a Mussalman should be exempt 
from the poll-tax Information of this came to the ears of the 
people at large, and great numbers of Hindus presented themselves 
and iverc admitted to the honour of Islam Thus they came forward 
day by day from every quarter and, adopting the Faith, were 
exonerated from the ji^a (poll-tax) and favoured with presents 
and honours ” The Brahmins, who had hitherto been exempted, 
were now ordered to pay like the rest Funous at what they con- 
sidered to be an insult to thdr order, they assembled outside the 


royal palace and threatened as a protest to starve themselves to 
f jpatTi Ultimately this tragedy ivas averted by a compromise, 
under which Brahmins were to pay a commuted sum of ten rupees 
a head Attempts to spread the Hindu religion were sternly re- 
pressed, and It is said that a Brahmin was burnt alive for this 
offence Hearing that certain new Hindu temples had been 
erected in defiance of orders, “Under Divine guidance I destroyed 
those edifices, and killed those leaders of infidehty who seduced 
others into error; the lower orders I subjected to stnpes and chas- 
osement, until this abuse was entirely abolished” Heretical 
Muslim sects were treated with equal seventy 
Firoz Shah was a great bmldcr, and he is credited with the 
erccuon of two hundred towns, forty mosques, thirty roll^es, 
thirty reservoirs, fifty dams, one hundred hospit^, one hundred 
public baths, and one hundred and fifty bndges He built a sp en- 
did new capital which he caUed Firozabud, and the two irnpor^am 

towns ofJaLpur and Hnsar Not onlydidheputupnewbuikhnp 

Structures of former kings and anaent nobles. In th 
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readiing schemes, he was aided by his architects Malik GhSzi 
Shahna, and his dqnity, Jahir Sundhar, and a regular department 
of public works was set up. I^abour was fortunately dieap, and 
the Sultan probablymadeextenaveuseofthe 180,000 Hindu slaves 
captured for him by his provindal officers, and sent to work in 
various capacities in die capital. These slaves were, of course, 
forably converted to Islam, but were othenrise wdl cared for 
and Idndly treated. Hindu temples were freely used to supply 
building material. One of his most remarkable feats of engineering 
was ihe removal as trophies to Ddhi of the two pgandc mono- 
hthic pillars of the Emperor Asoka, one from Topra in the 
AmbSla district and the other from Meerut. A reference has 
already been made to the account given by a contemporary 
histonan of the means employed in order to transport one of these 
coliunns in safety. Wrapped in coatings of wild cotton and skin * , 
it was carefully lowered upon a specially constructed tied of 43 
wheels, and drawn to tiie river by 8,400 men (probably the slaves 
mentioned above) puling on the ropes. The column was then 
floated down the Jumna on a number of huge grain boats and 
erected on its new site by an ingenious and compheated system of 
puUcys* 

Rroz Shah died in 1388, at the age of 79, full rf years and 
honours In spite of his rdigious bigotry, lus reign was long 
remembered as a brief respite from oppression by lus sulgects. 
*Thc peasants grew rich and were satisfied. Their houses were 
replete with grain, property, horses and furniture; everyone had 
plenty of gold and silver, no woman was without her ornaments 
and no house was wantmg m excellent beds and couches. Wealth 
abounded and comforts were general.” The demise of the 
monarch was the agnal for an outbreak of dril war. Two rival 
claimante contended for the throne, and day by day batties were 
^ght between them, “like the two kings in the game of diess.” 
^ deplorable state of affans invited the attention of the invader 
from the North-West, ever ready to swoop down when the gateway 
rf India is left unguarded. Tanfir the Lame, the Tamerlane of 
English literature, a Barits Turk whose hordes had already over- 
run the greater part of Central Aria, marched into the Punjab from 

*V. A Smith, Anid, p lai. 
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Samarkand. “My pnncipal object in coming to Hindustan ” said 
Timur in his autobiography, “was to accomplish two things 
The first thing was to war with infidels, the enemies of the 
Muhammadan religion, and by this religious warfare to acquire 
some claim to reward in the hfe to come The other was a worldly 
object: that the army oflslam might gain something by plundering 
the wealth of infidds; plunder in war is as lawful as thar mother’s 
milk to Mussalmans who fight for their faith, and the consuming 
of that which is lawful is a means of grace 
In the autumn of 1398 he crossed the Indus with 90,000 cavalry, 
slaying and looting without mercy until he came face to face with 
the Indian army under the walls of Delhi. Now for the first time 
his Central Adan horsemen ibund themselves confronted with 120 
gigantic war-elephants, plated with armour and carrying on thar 
backs sharpshooters in howdahs Between them were rocket-men 
and grenade-throwers The prospect of attacking these formidable 
beasts daunted even the stoutest hearts “When Timfir appomted 
posts for the various officers of the court,” says the historian 
Yazdi, “and courteously desired the learned doctors of the law 
who accompanied the invasion where they would like to be placed, 
they answered, terrified by tales about the elephants, ‘along with 
the ladies ’ ”t the old wamor rose to the occasion He followed 
the tradiuonal Mongol tactics Protecting his front by a line of 
entrenchments and palisades and tethered buffaloes, and 
sprmkhng the ground with caltrops, he proceeded to attack the 
enemy in flank and rear The result which mvanably followed Urn 
manoeuvre ensued The unwieldy beasts stampeded, and sl^rf 
trampling down them own ranks “The soldiers of Indm fought 
bravely for their lives, but the frail insect cannot contend a^t 
the raging wind, nor the feeble deer against foe ficr« hon 
invadere entered Delhi, and a chance dispute led to foe sack of foe 
unhappy capital. 

“A number of soldiers collected at the pte ^ 
derided the inhabitants When Timur heard of it di^ 

some of the Amin to put a stop to it, but it was the divine 

•For TnnfiA autobiography! •« Dowson. HI, 389 

fElbot and Dowson, III, 499 
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pleasure to rum the city and punish the mhabitants. It was 
brought about thus: Some ladies went into the aty to see the 
Palace of a thousand columns which Mahk Jauna had built 
in Jabanpanah; officers of the treasury had also entered to 
collect the indemnity; and several thousand soldiers, with 
requisitions for grain and sugar, had gone too Their officers 
had orders to arrest every nobleman who had fought agmnst 
Timttr and taken refuge m Ddhi. When parties of sohUers 
were thus going about the dty, numbers of Hindus and infidels 
m the cities of Delhi, Sin, Jahanpanah, and Old Delhi, seeing 
their violence, took up arms and attacked diem. Many others 
set fire to their goods and threw their wives and children and 
themselves ontheflames Thesoldierswaxedthemoreeagerfor 
plunder and destruction Bold as the striving Hmdus wer^ 
the officers in charge kept the gates shut and allowed no more 
troops to enter; but there were some 15,000 men already in, 
busy all that Fnday mght m pillaging and burning the 
houses, and in the mormng the soldiers outside broke m and 
added to the tumult The whole place was sacked, and 
several palaces in Jahanpanah and Sm destroyed. This 
plundering went on through the i8th Every soldier got more 
than twenty slaves, and some brought fifty or a hundred men, 
women, and riuldren as slaves out of the dity, besides spoils 
of money, jeiveUery, and gold and silver plate beyond com- 
putation. On the igth Old Ddhi vns remembered, where 
many Hindus had taken refuge m the great mosque, prepared 
to defend their lives T>vo Amirs with 500 trusty men were 
sent ^lainst them, and falling on diem with the sword des- 
patched them to hell. Towers were built hi^ with their heads 
and their bodies were left to the beasts and birds of prey. On 
that day all Old Delhi was sacked. Such inTiahitante as 
escaped death were made prisoners Several crafts- 

men were brought out and distributed by Timur among die 
princes and officers; the stonemasons were reserved to build 
for the conqueror a great mosque at his capital, Samarkand ”* 

TimSr retreated in the spring of 1399, before the hot weather 

•EUwt and Dovnon, 111, 30 a. 
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descended upon the Indian plains' on the way he sacked Meerut, 
and at Hatdwar, that most sacred place ofpUgnmage where the 
Ganges rises front the mountiun, he slew the Brahmins and defiled 
die temple. Everywhere the slightest attempt at resutance met 
with instant retribution His path through Northern India was 
marked with rapine and slaughter; none of her previous invaders, 
not even Mahmfid of Ghazni, had leil such terrible traces of his 
incursion behind him Delhi was so utterly ruined that the few 
surviving inhabitants died from famine or pestilence "For two 
whole months, not a bird moved a wing in the aty.” Khizr Khan, 
whom Timiir lefl in charge of the country, was succeeded by three 
members of his family. The last of these abdicated in 1451, and 
was succeeded by an Afghan or Pathan nobleman named Bahbl 
of the Lodi dynasty He is described as “a man of simple habits, 
pious, brave and generous,” and on his death m 1489 the throne 
passed to his son Sikandar. The reign of Sikandar Lodi iiw often 
regarded by Muhamm adan historians, in the troubled times that 
followed, as a kind of Golden Age. 


"Every buriness had its appednted Dmc, and an established 
custom was never changed He always behaved to the nobles 
and great men of his tune in the way he did on the first day 
oftheinterview . TheSultandailyrccavedanaccountofthe 
pnccs of all things, and an account of what had happened m 
districts of the Empire. If he perceived the slightest appear- 
ance of anything wrong, hecaused instant enqumes to be made 

about It. In his reign, busmess was earned on in an hones^ 
str aigh tforward way. A new sort of hfe obtain^, for people 
high and low were pobtc, and sdf-rcspcct, integnty and 
devotion to religion prevailed, like as had never been the ca» 
in former reigns. The study of belles leitres was not ne^ectci^^ 
Factory establishments were so encouraged that au 
ioung nobles and soldiers were engaged in usefiti wrk . . . 
All the nobles and soldicn of SAandar were satefirf «ch 
hB chiefs was appomted to the govemm^t of a ^ 

it was his especial desire to gam the good-will and 
of the body of the people For the sake ofhis officers andtroop 
he put an end to wars and disputes with the other monarebs 
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and nobles of the penod, and closed the road to contention 
and strife He contented hunselfTOth die territory bequeathed 
him by his father, and passed the whole of his life in the 
greatest safety and eigoyment, and gained the hearts of high 
and low ”* 


Siltatiilnr was the first of the Muhammadan kings to take up 
his residence at Agra, and Sikandra, the burial place of the 
Emperor Akbar, is named after him He died in 1517, after a 
peaceful and prosperous rrign of twenty-dight years Unfop- 
tunately his son, Ibrilhlm Lodi, was an arrogant and intolerant 
ruler, with none of his &thei:*s good qualities. His conduct led to 
continual revolts, and at length Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor 
of the Punjab, applied for help to BSLbur, King of KLabul, with the 
result that Ibrahim Lodi lost his hfe on the field of PSiiipat, as 
will be narrated m the following chapter. 

ART AND UTERATURE 

The early Muslim conquerors of Hmdustan were bigots, but they 
were at the same time men of considerable taste and patrons of art 
and literature Reference has been made to the short-lived 
splendours of the court of Ghazni dunng its brief period of pros- 
perity The Arabs had no arts of thar own, and Islamic art is 
largely an adaptation to the requirements of the Mu h am ma dan 
religion of indigenous elements borrowed from the vanous nations 
which they overcame. This was the case m India The Turin in- 
vaders from the north brought widi them important new ideas, 
the arch, the dome, and the minaret, and combined them with 
the art of the country. In iWs they were aided by the Hindu crafts- 
men whom they employed, and by the fact that m many cases they 
either re-fashioned existing Hindu temples, or used them as a 
quarry for new buildings Indo-Islamic architecture then, is a 
fusion of Central Asian and IRndu concepts Tins is clearly proved 
by the feet that widely different styles, modified to suit local 
requirements, arose in different parts of the country. The parlles t 
and most characteristic building of the penod is the Kuwivat-ul- 
*Enu>t and Dowson, IV, 44S 
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Islam or Mosque of the ‘Might of Mam.’ by ^tb-ud-din 
IbsJt to commemorate the capture of Delhi in 1 193. ^le doistcK 
«..-ir«ing the central courtyard are supported by richly carved 
pillars looted fiom Hindu and Jain temples. The whole is endw^ 
by a colonnade conasting of a lofty central arch, 53 feet high, 
by lower ones and profusdy decorated with Koranic 

texts. 

The best of the later additions to the mosque is tiie southern 
gateway, built in 1311 by Aia-ud-din, and known as Ae Al&i 
DaiawSza, of red sandstone and white marble. This building is 
one of the most beautiful of all the monuments of Early Ddhi. 
however, are dwarfed by the stupendous Kutb WGnar, which 
towers above them and forms a conspicuous landmark for miles 
around. It is 238 feet high and tapers gradually fiom base to sum* 
imt. It consists of five storeys, the lower three bdng of red sand- 
stone, and the remainder of white marble The rides are fluted, 
and each storey has a richly decorated balcony. The surface of the 
stone IS covered with beautifully mcised inscriptions commemor* 
ating the sultans who built, added to, or restored the monument. 
This noble tower is rightly considered by Fergusson to be unsur- 
passed by any budding of its type in tiie world (^g. 3 ®*) 
Of the other monuments of the early Delhi sultans, the most im- 
presrive is the tomb of Tughlak Sh&h,standmg in stark and solitary 
grandeur m a strongly fortified citadel, rising out of what was once 
an artificial lake. “The sloping walls and almost Egyptian solidity 
(dtlus mausoleum,” says Fcigusson, “combined with the bdd and 
massive towers of the fortifications that surround it, form a model 
of a wamoi’s tomb hardly to be rivalled anywhere, and are in 
ringular contrast wth the elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs of 
the more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded.” Another 
characteristic monument is the austere and stately tomb of 
Altamsh, A.D 1935 (Phite XV.} 

One of the chief features of Hinduism has been its power of 
asrimilation. Other invaders, Greek, Saka, KushSn and Hona, 
were gradually absorbed into Hindu sodety. But tiie Muham- 
madans, with tbdr strongly marked rdi^ous characteristics, 
remain^ apart. They lived as a garrison in a hostile country, hold- 
ing little or no mtercourse with their subjects. But it was inevitable 
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titni ni time went on, ihrte barriers should be gradually relaxed 
though they were never entirely broken dot^m. Hindus were largely 
employed as oflirinU for admutistrativc purposes, and in many 
districts Hindu chiefs uere left undisturbed on condition that 
they submitted to their conquerors Marriages between Muham* 
madans and the women of the country became more and more 
frequent, and the cliildren adopted many of the customs of thdr 
mothers. Conversion to Islam was common among the lower 
orders on account of the tyranny of the castc-system, the prospects 
of escape from the po 1 I>ta\ and other social advantages, but the 
converts retained their Hindu mode of life to a great extent They 
ai oided the eating of beef and widoiv rc>mamagc, and thcMuham- 
madan villager to-day consults the Hindu astrologer and propitiates 
the local god in times of trouble The veneration of the tombs of 
pTr or saints is very popular, and Hindu peasants join the Muslims 
in the ntes performed at these shnnes, whose occupants 
arc believed to have the power of averting disease or other 
disasters 

Nor, on tlic other hand, was Hindu society unaScctcd by the 
social customs of its new rulers The system of secluding women, 
unknown in early days, was adopted by the higher classes 
Muhammadan dress and ceremonial came into fashion One of 


the results of this intercourse was the nsc of a Imgua franca known 
as Urdu or the camp language, which is a form of Western Hindi 
with a laigc adnuxturc of Persian and Arabic words It may be 
compared to hfiddlc English, which arose in a similar way from 
a fusion of Norman-French and Anglo-Saxon, the languages of the 
conquerors and the conquered Urdu is said to date from the 

end of the 13th century AD, but the court language was Persian. 

Of the Indo-Persian pocU at Delhi, the most famous was the port 
Amir Khusru, ‘the parrot of Hind’, who lived at the Court of 
Ala-ud-din * Unhke the Hindu rajSs, the Delhi Sultans en- 
couraged history, and court chroniclers such as Muihaj-i-Sira 
and Barani have left valuable records, which, unfortunately, 
arc spoilt by their fulsome flattery and religious bias 
A point of contact between Hinduism and Islam d^n^ 
later OT to produce far-rcadung results was established through 
•For Amtr Khusru, see Elliot and Dowson, III, 593 
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the influence of flic Persian Sflfi^ a school of mystics which 
included famous poets sudi as Sadi, Jalil-ud-dln Rumi and Hafiz, 
who held, under the forms of orthodoxy, views which approximated 
more or less closely to Hindu panthdsm. Some time m the ibur* 
teenth century, a teacher of the name of RImSnanda, a disciple 
of the famous Hindu saint Ramanuja, disgusted, it is smd, by the 
narrow orthodoxy of Southern India, with its multiphcity of caste- 
rules and ceremonial observances, migrated to Benares. Here he 
founded a new sect for the propagation of bkakh or devotional 
religion. He taught in the vernacular and admitted all without 
distinction of creed or caste; among his twelve discijfles were a 
Rajpflt, a currier, a barber and a Mussalman weaver named 
Kabir Kalm quickly struck out a line of his own To him all 
insdtudonal religions were a hollow sham “The beads are wood: 
the gods are stone* Ganges and Jumna are water, Rhma and 
Krishna are dead and gone, and the Vedas are empty words.” 
Ceremonies, penances and ascedmsm are useless things; he pours 
ridicule on the ascetic, “with his great beard and matted locks, 
lookmg like a goat,” who shaves his head, reads the G5ti and 
becomes a mighty talker The barber, the washerwoman and the 
carpenter arc nearer to God than the pnest, “who leaves Brahma 
to worship a stone ” “God is One, whether we worship Him as 
Allah or as Rama. The Hindu worships Him on the eleventh day; 
the Muhammadan fasts at Ramazan; but God made all the days 
and all the months The Hmdu god lives at Benares; the Muham- 
madan god at Mecca; but He who made the world lives not in a 
city made by hands There is One Father of Hmdu and Mussal- 
man. One God in all matter He is the Lord of all the earth, my 
Guardian, and my Pnest ” 

Oh Servant, where dost tiiou seek Mrf Lo, I am beside thee. 

I am neither in temple or m mosque. I am neither in Kaaba or 
Kailash 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga or 
renunciation 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once seek Me 

Thou shaft meet Me in a moment of time 

Kabir says: “O Sadhu* God is the breath of all breath,” 
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In some of his songs, Kabir touches the highest note ofspintual 
ecstasy: 

I hear the melody of Hh flute, and I cannot contain myself: 

The flower blooms, though it is not spnng and already the 
bee has reedved hu invitation. 

The sky roars and the lightning flashes; the waves arise in 
my heart. 

The rain falls, and my heart longs for my Lord, 

Where the rhythm of the world nses and falls, thither my 
heart has reached: 

There the hidden banners arc fluttering in the air 

Kabir says* “My heart is dying, though it hves ”* 

It is said that Kablr’s teaching gave so much offence that a 
complaint against him was lodged before the Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 
but the Sultan refused to interfere. Kabir was, however, banished 
from Benares, and for the rest of his bfe he wandered about 
Northern India, accompanied by a band of disciples. He died in 
1518, at Maghar near Gorakhpur A beautiful legend is narrated 
of his death. His Hindu and Muhammadan disciples were dis* 
pudng among themselves over the disposal of his body, when the 
spirit of the Master appeared and told them to lift the shroud 
They did so, and lo! there was no corpse, but only a heap of rose- 
petals. Half of these were buried in Mussalman fashion at Maghar, 
and the remainder were taken to Benares and burnt, and the 
ashes scattered upon the broad bosom of Mother Ganges 
The followers of Kabir, the Kabirpanthis, number millions 
to-day, and his songs are sung all over Northern Hindustan. A 
weaver named Dadfl founded a sect in Gujarit which is an off- 
shoot of Kabir’s teaching Its followers abjure temples and idob, 
do not believe in reincarnation and declare that salvation is only 
to be found in the Divine Name A more important dwelopmmt 
was the rise of the reformed Hindu sect of the Sikhs, which will be 
described in due course. 

•Om Hmdnd Perns of Kabir, traia Rabindranath Tagore (1914)- 
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LEADING DATES ; THE SULTANS OF DELHI 
(i) Tht &ave Kings (tsoS-iago) 

A.i>. i 3 o 6 KutlMid*d!n Ibak. 
i3io>ii Ai£ni Shah, Dtutmish. 

I33I-3 Ffenod of hfongol iovasioos 

lasS Raaya. 

1340 BahiSm 

1346 Naalr-ud-iBn MafamQd. 

13 ^ Balbaii. 
is86 KukdfaAd 


(li) TTte Khiht Dynaslf (1390-1330) 

Kio. 1390 Ja]Sl-4id-dIn (FIraz ShSh). 

1396 Ala-ud*dlh (Muhammad Shih). 

1397-8 Conquest tS GmatSt Mongol Raids. 

1303-11 Mshk KHQr’s campaign m the South. 

1303 Conquest of Gldtor. 

1315 Kutt^ud-dln MubSrak. 

1318 Overthrow offhe Hindu lUngdomofDeogirim die Deccan, 

1330 UsutpadonofKhustuKhSn 

(ill) Tvg/dak Djnaslj (1330*1368) 

AD. 1331 GhySs-ud-dih. 

1335 Muhammad XdiL 

1331 Firoz ShSh. 

138S-1430 Disputed successiatis. 

1398 Sack of Delhi by TimOr. 

•4t4't45*> The Sayyids 

(iv) Tht LbA Dynastf (1450.1336) 

AD. 1450 Bahlol 

1489 Sikandar (Nizam Sh&h). 

1317 IbrSMm. 

1536 First battle of FSmpat. 




Chapter XIV 


THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOMS OF NORTHERN 
INDIA AND THE DECCAN 

The Sultans of Ddhi were at the best only able to maintain a 
precarious hold over thdr provincial governors in distant parts 
of India and, from lime to time, as control of the central govern- 
ment was relaxed, these officers declared their independence 
In this way independent Muhammadan kingdoms sprang up in 
various parts of India, which endured, with varying fortunes, 
until they were absorbed in the Mogul Empire. The states of 
Jaunpur, Malwa, Kashmir and Lakhnauti or Bengal can only be 
referred to in pasting, but something must be said of the important 
kingdom of Gujamt, which thrciv off the yoke about A D. 1400 
Ahmad Shah (141 1-1441) built as his capital the city of Alimada- 
bSd Standing as she does m the midst of the fertile plains of 
Gujarit, Ahmada1»d, with her looms for the weavmg of fine silks 
and cottons and gold thread, and her easy access to the sea, 
quickly became the Venice of Western India Contemporary 
visitors averred that “no city on earth was so beautiful, so 
charming and so splendid . There is scarcely any commodity 
in Asia but may be seen there ” 

The best known of the Sultans of Gujarat was the famous 
Mahmud Bigarha (1459-1511), who made a great impression on 
foreign visitors such asffie Itahan traveler, Ludovico di Varthema 
Tall and striking m appearance, he had enormous moustaches, 
hke the horns of a bullock, and a beard which descended to his 
girdle. He consumed between tiventy and thirty pounds of food a 
day He was said to have dosed himsdf with antidotes against 
poison to such a d^ree that a fly whidi settled on him dropped 
down dead, and that he could kffl a man by the simple process 
of breathing on himl He is the Prince of Cambay of Butlei^s 
Hudibras, whose 

“daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad ” 

Mahmud came to the throne at the age of thirteen and, though 
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a mere boy, qmckly overcame his rivals He overran Kadu^v^ 
and Gutch, and conquered the Hindu state of Champaidr His 
successors earned on an incessant war against the R&jputs of 
Ccntial India In 1534 Chitor was taken by the Sultan Bahadur 
ShSh (1536-1537), who was MahmQd Bigarha’s grandson. The 
infant heir, Udai Singh, wis smuggled to a place of safety, and 
then thirteen thousand women, headed by the Rani KamavatT, the 
young prince’s mother, committed themselves to the flames, 
while the men rushed out to find death on the MusUm swords 
Next year, Bahadur Shah was severely defeated by the Emperor 
Humayfln of Delhi, and in 1537 his chequered career was brought 
to an end in a brawl which broke out on a Portuguese man-of-war 
in the harbour of Diu, which he had been induced to visit in order 
to conclude a treaty The history of the decline and fall of die 
Kingdom of Gujarat, from the death of Bahadur ShSh to its 
annexation by the Emperor Akbar m 1573, is little more than a 
confused tan^e of intrigue and civil war 
Ahmadabad was famous for its handsome buildings The 
Muhammadan conquerors had at their disposal the skilled 
Hindu crailsmen whose ancestors had constructed the temples 


of AnhilvSd and Mount Abu, and diey used their opportunities 
to the full The numerous mosques which adorn Ae dty arc 
of sandstone, quarried locally, and are distinguished by their taD, 
graceful minarets. These are seen at their greatest advantage m 
the tomb ^"<1 mosque of Shah Alam (Plate XVIa) The palm, 
however, must be given to the exquisite htde tomb ot the R&ii 
Sipri (1574) which has been desenbed as a buil^g which "only 
a Hindu queen could order, and only Hindu artiste could carve ” 
The Sidi Sayyidd mosque is noted for its magmficent perforated 
windows which arc regarded as the dimax of the stone-cutteris 
art. In the one there is a single tree whose branches mfflessly 
intertwine; in the other are thr«» trees and four palms ^hmM 
Bigarhi erected a splendid palace for himsdf on tte banks 
of an amfidal lake at Satkhg, a few miles outside foe 
His greatest achievement, however, is the jatm Masjd o 
Pubhc Mosque at the city of Cliampanir, wluch he “pw^ “ 
1484 The mosque at Champanir, with its dome “ 

triple tiers of columns, its gateway flanked by towenng minarets, 
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and its nchly decorated interior, is probably the most imposing 
of the Muhammadan buildings in Western India, but striking 
structures arc to be seen at Cambay, Dholka, and other local 
centres. The step-wdls, sluices and reservoirs of Gujarat are almost 
as beautiful as &e mosques and tombs 
In 1347, during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, an Afghan 
general of the name of Hasan Gangu Bahmani seized the 
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opportunity to set up an independent state with its capital at 
Gulbarga m the south-west of ie modem Hyderabad state The 
Bahmam kingdom lasted from 1347 to 1482; at the hdght of its 
power it stretched from sea to sea, and included Hyderabad, the 
Iwrthem Chrrars of Madras and part of the Bombay Presidency. 
^ Bahmani kings spent most of their time in campaigns against 
thar hereditary foes, the rulers of the Hindu empire of Vijayana- 
gat, which sprang up on the banks of the Tungabhadra nver 
“ The power of the Bahmam kings was greatly impaired 
by the peremual dissensions in the court, which was divided 
into two factions, the Deccanis and the Fordgnere In order 
imjiose a check upon the pretensions of the local nobles, 
^ rulers adopted the poUcy of inviUng a number of adventurers 
m a la, Persia, Afghanistan and other countries, and gave 
m important posts This caused a great deal of jealousy, and 
^taction was accentuated by the fact that, whereas the new- 
nnhrui tuostly of the Shi^ sect, the Deccanis were stnedy 
and addition, there were the Siddis or Africans 

on hdf-caste progeny, who were despised by the Foreigners 
ccount of their colour, and threw m their lot widi die 
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Deccanis. The Balimani kingdom was divided into four provinces, 
each under its governor. These govcmorsenjoyedalaigemeasureof 
local independence* they raised armies, levied taxes, and appointed 
tltdr own subordinate officers In internal matters the Sultan was 
assisted by a council of dght ministers, who were in cfaaige of such 
subjects as finance, ibreign afihirs, police and justice The 
army was elaborately organised, and the person of the ruler was 
protected by a bodyguaid divided into four rehefs, one of which 
was always on duty. The founder of the dynasty having died in 
13581 his son Muhammad I succeeded him, and regularised his 
posidon by obtaining formal rccogniuon of his title from the 
Caliph of Egypt Itissaid that war between himself and his power- 
ful Hindu neighbours was first started one night, when, flushed 
with wine, he rewarded a troupe of dancers by giving them a draft 
on the treasury of Vijayanagar. The raja mounted the hearer of 
the missive on an ass, paraded him round the city, and drove him 
ignommiously out of the gates The campaign that succeeded ivas 
remarkable for the employment, for the first time in Indian history, 
of artillery, which had been introduced by Turkish or European 
mercenaries The Bahmani army advanced as far as the walls 
of Vijayanagar, but was unable to attack its fbrdficadons: the 
slaughter of the peaceful cultivators which took place induced both 
sides to sign an agreement that m future non-combatants should 
be spared 

Muhammad II, who came to die throncin 137B, wasagoodruler, 
who encouraged hterature and inwted the poet Hafiz from ShirSz 
to visit his court He set up free schools for Muslim orphans, 
and did his best to alleviate the tcmble fainmcs, so common 
in Deccan history, which broke out between 1387 and 1395 
Sultan Piroz Shah (1397-^422) was an accomplished and 
enlightened prince, and under him the Bahmani kingdom 
reached the zemth of its power During his reign, the long peaa 
with Vijayanagar was once more broken For some time it seemed 
impossible to make any headway against the huge Mu ^y, 
unSl one of the Sultan’s officers formed the bold plan of entenng 

the enemy’s camp with a few confederal 

jugglers Here they made a sudden raid wduch thiw the 

Sy mto confiiSn. in the midst of which the Muhammadans 
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attacked and completdy drfeated them. Peace was made, but 
another war, known as theWar of die Goldsmith’s Dau^ter, broke 
out soon after, over a beautiful giti whom the Vijayanagar troops 
had tned to abduct. It ended in the defeat of the Hindu raja, who 
was forced to pay an enormous indemnity, surrender elephants 
and dandng girls, and give one of his daughters in marriage to the 
Sultan. The wedding was celebrated with great pomp, but failed 
to cement an alliance between the rival kingdoms. Firoz Shah 
spent his later years in the pursuit of pleasure. He was a great 
builder and a versatile scholar He loved literature and music, and 
like Akbar, was interested in leU^n: it is said that he had read 
both the Old and New Testaments. He kqit a vast harem of 
women of many nations, induding Europeans and Hindus, and is 
reputed to have been able to converse with them all in their own 
tongues. He imported a number of European luxuries from Goa. 
In his later years he became an indolent voluptuary, and in 1433 
he was murdered by his brother Ahmad. Ahmad Sh^ carried on 
the dynastic war against Vijayanagar, and was responsible for tiic 
transfer of the capital to Bfdar, which stands in a commanding 
position, on a plateau 3,500 feet above sea To the west ex tends a 
level plain covered with groves of mango and tamarind trees, out 
of which rise the noble mausoleums of the later Barld dynasty, 
and the nuns of garden-houses, mosques and tombs in great 
profusion. The dty adjoins the fort, space being left for an es- 
planade, and stretches southward along the crest of the eminmn.^ 
bcmg regularly laid out with broad streets. There was a plentiful 
s^ply of water. To-day Bidar stands in sohtary grandeur, towering 
above the green, levd plain, and m the musician’s gallery an 
d bhnd drummer still salutes the rising and the setting sun with 
hn melandioly strains 

The last of tiie great rulers of the Bahmani dynasty was Muham- 
®ad Shah III (1463-1483), who owed his success to a great extent 
to his devoted prime minister Mahmud Gawan, a Persian be- 
to an andent family, who had migrated to the Deccan. 
«« 4 Mahmud GawSn,” says Meadows Taylor,* 

_ out broadly and grandly, not only among Us contemp 
poranes, but amongst all the andent Muhammadans rf 

*MaittuU Ilf Mum Uutorji (1895), pp. *76^;. 
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as one unapproachably perfect and consistent His noble and 
judicious reforms, his slall and bravery in war, his justice and 
public and private benevolence have in the aggregate no equals.” 
He lived on four shilhngs a day, dept on a mat, and used nothuig 
but earthenware vessels. His vast wealth was devoted to endowing 
a Muslim College or Madrasah at Bidar. The building, much 
damaged in later wars, sdll stands It is soo feet by 180, and is 
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three storeys high, with airy and well-lighted lecture-TDoms, a 
hbrary which once contained 3,000 volumes, quarters for profess- 
ors and students, and a mosque The &$ade is inlaid with eoloured 
tiles and decorated with Koranic texts, and at the comers are 


lofty minarets (Fig 38) . . j 

Mahmad’s devotion to his master was dl-requited He had 
served as r^ent during the prince’s nnnority wth exemplary 
loyalty, spuming every temptation to usurp tiie throne or set 
himself up as an independent ruler. He had put dora corruption 
witii a strong hand, and had mtroduced reforms wMch drastically 
curtailed the powers of tiie local governors This had made 1 m 
unpopular; and, moreover, as he vras a Persian, he was hated ^ 
the members of the Deccani faction, who determined to grt nd of 
Mm. Ebs rivals forged a treasonable letter to the Raja of Onssa, 
wMch was placed before the Sultan when he was in Im 
Muhammad Shah asked his minister what he consij^ to be 

Aeproperpunishmentfortreason 

reply "Ytm are condemned out of your own mouth, sarfthe 
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Sultan, showing him the letter. Mahmud GawSn in vain protested 
his innocence. “The deadi of an old man is of little moment,” he 
warned the kmg, “but to Your Migesty it will mean the loss of your 
diaracter and the ruin of your Empire.” Then, kneeling down and 
repeatmg the creed, he submitted himself to the executioner. 
“Frsdse be to God for the blessmp of martyrdom’” were bis last 


words, uttered just before the sword fell He was seventy-eight and 
had served the state faithfully for thirty-five years. Too late the 
Sultan discovered the plot He was overwhelmed with remorse, and 
drank himsdf to death In his ddirium he constantly cried out 
that Mahmud Gawan was teani^ him to pieces. 

The minister’s dying words proved to be prophetic After his 
murder, the kingdom rapidly dedmed. Street-fighting between 
die Foreigners and the Deccanis was a matter of daily occurrence, 
and the later kmgs were mere puppets in the hands of their 
Turkish pretonans A Turkish officer became matre du palms, and 
the last ruler appealed to the Mogul Emperor Babur at Delhi 
to come to hh rescue, after which he was obliged to flee to Ahmad- 
nagar, where he died, probably of penson, in 1526 

The rule of the Bahmani Sultans, though severe, was not 
unduly oppressive, and on the whole the condition of the Deccan 


compared favourably with that of Ddhi As time went on, a mixed 
population sprang up from intermarriage between the invaders 
md the women of the country Thepeasantry, though theysuffered 
from the mcessant campaigns which were a feature of the rim>. 
ware not much interfered with, and thdr anaent system of 
governincut went on undisturbed* Im^ition works were 
undertaken, and endeavours made to mitigate the horiois of 
lamine Trade flourished, and under Mahmud Gawan, a regular 
sys^ of land revenue was introduced, by whidi payment was 
made m money instead of m kind. Athanasius Nikitin,* a Russian 
ttavefler who visited the Deccan between 1470 and 1474, says that 
ere were villages at every two miles; the land was laid out in 
dds and ^ed; the roads were weU policed and traveUing 
anA ^ chief criticism was tiiat the country was overstocked, 

e poverty of the common folk contrasted too sharply with 
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the luxury of the nobles. The latter, he says, went about in sdvei 
litters, %viUi immense retinues of nchly dressed retdneis. He 
describes the rdgning Sultan, Muhammad Shah II, as a little 
man, about twenty years old; he had an enonnous army, m- 
cluding armour-clad elephants with scythes attached to their 
trunhs In nearly every village was a mosque with a mullah who 
could instruct the children in the Koran, while the law was 
administered by a Kaai or judge. In the towns were colleges for 
teaching Persian and Arabic, and endowed with lands for thar 
maintenance. Hindus were not admitted to high office, and Hindu 
learning, though not interfered with, was not officially encouraged. 
Unfortunately, dnnk was the family fading of the Bahmaiu lungs. 
Many of tliem, who during the early part of their reigns had 
proved to be enlightened and able rulers, became m their later 
years helpless debauchees, mcapable of attending to afiairs of 
state, and m consequence corrupbon, misgovemment and 
oppression, and fights between nval iacdons flourished undiecked 
Urdu htcraturc was cultivated in the courts of the Deccan 
Sultans, who wished to emphasise their independence, cultural 
as well as political, of Delhi, and Hindu converts to Islam fiiund 
it easier to acquire than Persian Finally, Dakhni Urdu became 


the ofliaal language After the fall of the Bahama dynasty, 
Urdu was patronised by the rulers of Golkonda and Bijapur, two 
of whom were themselves poets of considerable talent ; indeed, 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah (1580-161 1), is looked upon as one 
of the greatest and most versatile of all Urdu poets Odes, elegies, 
love-songs, and the ghazal, stray couplets or rhymed aphonsms on 
love or morality, were the most popular literary forms • 

The B a hmani Sultans were great builders, and some of thar 
most important edifices were the massive fortresses which they 
erected in vanous parts of thar kingdom The invention of 
artillery made it necessary greatly to strengthen these, and high 
walls with solid stone battlements and round bastions came into 

fashion. Perhaps the most rcmw^le of th« f^SoofS 

femous stronghold of Daula^bad 'Ihis is “ 

hi^, with absolutely diecr scarped sides, and a broad, deep moa 

*T. Grahamc Bailey, Urdu Lmalm, Hentage of India Senes, Oxforf, i93». 
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running right round it The only approach is by means of a tunnd 
whidi can at need be closed by an iron panel. A fire can be 
ag ains t the pand, whidh then becomes red-hot and 
effectually bars further progress. 'Hie dtadd has a tnpk girdle of 
walls, wth bastions and loopholes, and on the sommit is mounted 
a gigantic cannon, which sweeps tiie approaches to the fbrtress. 

Five Itingdoms, those of the Batid Shahs of Btdar, the K.utb 
Shihs of Golkonda, the Imad Shahs of Berar, tiie Nizam Shahs of 
Ahmadnagar and the Add Shihs of Bijipur, arose from the ruins 
of the Baiimani Sultanate, and prevail^ wth varying fortunes 
until they were absorbed by one another or by the Mogul Empire, 
but only the last two merit detailed mention. Ahmadnagar was 
iounded by an officer named Ahmad Shih, and is chiefiy remem- 
bered on account of its ‘noble queen,’ Ghand Bibi, the regent who 
so gallantly defended it against the attacks of the Mogul army led 
by Fnnce Murid, son of the Emperor Akbar, in 1596. The 
assailants sprang a mine which blew up part of the walls, but 
Chind Bibi fought in the breach at the head of her troops, dad 
in M armour and wearing a silver vdl, and hdping to repair the 
defences with wood, stones, and even corpses, so that all attacks 
were repulsed. It is said that, when the ammunition was expended, 
she used cannon balls of copper, silver and gold lirom the treasury, 
and even fired away her jewels A temporary respite was secured 
by the cession of the province of Berar, but m 1599, the Imperial 
armies again attached the aty, and Chand Bffii fell in a riot 
stirred up by some disaffected nobles who spread the report that 
“the Qpeen was betraying them to the Moguls ” Soon after, the 
Mogul army took the aty by storm and put the garrison to the 
sword. Ahmadnagar tenqxnanly recovered its prosperity under 
an able minister of Abyssiiuan ongm named Malik Ambar, who 
died in 1696 IBs son, Fatii Khin, betrayed his master to the 
Em^ror Shih JahSn, and the state disappeared from the page 
(ffhistory m 1639 

Yusuf Add Si^, the governor of Bijapur, who declared himsdf 
independent in 14^, was a Georgian dave who had been pnr- 
rhased by Mahmud Gawan. According to one story he was a 
younger son of the Sultan of Turkey, Murad II, who had been 
smuggled out of harm’s way at the time of his brother’s accesdon, 
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and so escaped from the massacre which usually occurred on such 
occasions Mahmud Gawan quickly recognised his abdity, and 
promoted him to a responsible post. Yusuf Add Shih was an 
enhghtencd monarch, and proved himself to be a worthy pupd of 
tlic great minister He abandoned the Sunni sect and 
became a Shiah. He married a Maratha lady, to whom he 
was devoted, and introduced the use of Marathi as the ofikial 
language of government, this was a great boon to his Hmdu 
subjects, who could now plead in their own mother-tongue He 
admitted Hindus to oiliccs of trust The Muhammadan historian 
Finshta describes him as a wise and handsome princ^ a good 
judge of human nature, eloquent, well-read and an accomplished 
musiaan "Although he mingled pleasure with business, yet he 
never allowed the former to interfere with the latter He alwa^ 
warned his mimsters to act with justice and integrity, and in his 
own person showed them an example of attention to these virtues 
He invited to his court many learnt men and vahant officers from 
Persia, Turkestan and Riim, also several eimncnt artists, who 
hved happily under the shadow ofhis bounty.” The same enhght- 
ened and tolerant spirit inspired roost of his successors, and 
forms a striking contrast to the cruelty and bigotry of many other 
lyr ^iTinmniadan rulcrs, Bijapur must have been thobest governed, 
happiest and most prosperous state m southern India dunng the 
two centuries of its existence. The fifth monarch, Ibrahim II 
(1580-1626), continued the practice of employing m responsible 
positions Brahmm offiaals, and mvited Portuguese mcrchante 
and artists from Goa to his court. He was friendly towards 
Chnstiamty, and endowed a number of CSinstian churches with 
lands for their upkeep He was a patron of Urdu and Persia 
literature, and of music and painting, and founded a garden aty 
at Nauraspur as a religious tod hterary centre. Bijapur was 
almost constandy at war with its Mushm naghboun. ^ 
the four Sultans orBijILpur, Bidar, Ahmadnagar and G^da 
combined against the Hindu Mja of Vijayanagar, and 
^rdefeSted him at the batde of Talikota. ^ 

described in the next chapter. The last great monarch of 

was Sultan Muhammad Add but 

to make a formal submission to the Mogul Emperor m 03 
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afterwards he built up a mighty kingdom stretching from sea to 
sea. Aflsr Ms death a decline set in. Ravaged and weakened by 
the grouing power of the Marathls, By&pur at length succumbed 
to the im placab le hatred of Aurangzeb in 1686, and its ruler was 
sent to (he m the state prison at GwSlior. 



HO 39 SeebmofGolGumbtK,Byqmr. 

^e aty of BgSpur stands about s,ooo feet above sea>leveil> on 
a barren plateau m the south-west of the Bombay presidency mid- 
jray between the Huma and Kistna rivers Its walls, with their 
^ ome batdanents and fine bastions, are over ^ miles in 
“c^erence. On them are mounted many cannon which are 
ng Qcamples of the gun-founder's art, fte largest bding the 
taratms piece known as the MuIk-i-Miudan or Lord of the Plain, 
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which weighs 40 tons and was cast in the foundries DTAhmadnagar. 
Of the mulritude of buildup with which die aty was once 
adorned, the most renowned is die Gol Giimbaz, die maianli-nin 
of Muhammad Adil Shah, with its gigandc dome, the second 
largest in the ivorld, which dominates the aty. Its internal hei^t 
is 178 feet The austere dignity of this budding with its plain 
massive walls, and its four comer»turrets, is in stnkmg contrast to 
the IbrShim Rauza, the tomb of his &dier, Ibraldm II, standing 
in what was once a waOed ^rden, with its richly decorated write 
and its perforated stone wmdows, filled with Koranic texts. (Hate 
XVIb, Fig. 39.) Many of the buddmgs— die Asaf Mahal, built to 
enshrine a relic of no less sanedty than a hair of the Bropbet^s 
beard, and the Silt Manjah or Seven Storeyed Palace— were 
decorated with mural paintings iriiich have been sadly 
mutdated by that fonadcal iconoclast^ the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
Among the scholars who flourished at Bgapur, the most fiunous 
was Muhammad KSsim Firishta, who came from AstrabSd on the 


Caspian Sea and origmally setded at Ahmadnagar. He went to 
the court of Ibralnm Add Shah U m 1589 servmg under whom 
be was wounded in the field His HtsUny qf the MiAanamidat Powtr 
m India is a classic of its kind, scrupulously fair and accurate, and 
free from the courdy subservience of odier writers It is our chief 
authority for thepenod up to the year 1618. It was translated mto 


English by Colonel J Bnggs m 1829 ♦ 

Hitherto, all mvaders of India had come by way of the 
north-western passes, but in 1498 a new fector appeared when, 
on hfay aoth, a momentous day in the history of the country, a 

Portugucscflwtofthreetmy vessdsand i6o men under Vasco da 

Gama, cast anchor in the harbour of Calicut During the Middle 
Ages, the supjdies of silk, caheoes, prcaous stones, doves, 
and medidnal drugs had contmued to reach Eur^e, chiefly iy 
the overiand route througih Kabul, Balkh, and Samar^. 
Spices, and pardculariy pepper, played an taportant part m 
nfedieval economy, when variety of food “d ^,^as h^ to 
obtain, and die monotony was pi^y xdieved by higUy spi^ m 
didies and beverages. Spices were also used for 

rnc standard work on Brjapur u md .Ir AMrol Ibnma, hjr 

H Cknisent (Bombay, 1916). 
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ciunng the meat upon which people chiefly lived during the 
wmt« months The chief middlemen in ^ trade were the 
Venetiansand Genoese, whohad tradmgfactories at Constantmo^c 
and at various commeraal centres in the Levant But with the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. these 
off Nor was it practicable to obtain supplies from Alexandna 
Sultan of Egypt took a toll of one-third of the profits on all goods, 
and in a smglc year Venice and Genoa paid him £300,000 in 
customs dues. In 1504, Venice could get no commodities at either 
Alexandria or Beyrout The markets at Antwerp were crying out 
for spices, while the Italian ships were rottmg at tiieir anchorage 
and grass grew in the streets 

The honour of finding a way round Africa to India really 
belongs to that great geographer Henry the Navigator of Portugd, 
though, hke Moses, he never entered the promised land His chief 
motive was to lead a new crusade against the Muhammadans, by 
stiildng at the hidden sources of their wealth and power m the 
East He died in 1463, but the school of sea-captains established 
by him continued thrir work Year after year they explored the 
west coast of Africa, until at length, in 1487, Bartholemeo Diaz 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope The way was now open, and ten 
years later, Vasco da Gama and bis companions set out on their 
momentous voyage, and after picking up an Indian pilot on 
the African coast, eventually reached their destination When 
asked by the astonished Zamoiin his object in coming, da 
Gama rephed charactenstically, “Christians and spices” He 
eventually readied home after many adventures, bringmg with 
him a priceless cargo of doves, nutmeg, pepper and predous 
stones. 

After the return of Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese sent out an 
eiqiedition which established itself m Cochin. The Sultan of Egypt 
found himsdf outwitted; his monopoly of the Eastern trade was 
seriously threatened He fitted out a fleet at Suez, which sailed to 
the Indian coast Here it joined hands with the local powers, but 
the Portuguese disastrously defeated the combmed Indian fleets. 
In 1510, die greatest of all the Portuguese viceroys, Affonso de 
Albuquerque, arrived on the scene He saw that the Portuguese, 
bring a small nation, could not hold extensive territories. His plan 
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was to seirc a scries of key positions—Ormuz at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf^ and Malacca, the gateway of the eastern seas and the 
centre of the spice trade. By this means, he hoped to rum die 
Muliammadans, ivhom he rcgaided with a fanatical hatred “It 
is very certain,*' he said, “that if we take this trade of Malacca away 
out of thdr hands, Cairo and Mecca will be entirely ruined, and to 
Venice no spices will be conveyed, except what merchants go and 
buy in Portugal.” His attempt to capture Aden, which would have 
dosed the entrance to the Red Sea, failed In order to have a base 
of operations, he sdred the important harbour of Goa, the princi- 
pal port of the Sultans of BiJ 3 pur. He made Goa the Portugese 
capital in the East, and adorned it vdth splendid churches and 
public buildings Albuquerque encouraged intermarriage with 
the Indians, trained Indian troops to fight in European fadiion 
and appointed Indian officials 'to adminstcr his temtory The 
Hindus were on the whole regarded with toleration, the Portuguese 
at first allowed them to practise their religious customs, the only 
exception being made in the case of svtiee The Muhammadans, 


on the other hand, were aitac|(ed without mercy, prisoners were 
treated ivith fienduh cruelty, and no quarter was shown to them 
Gradually the Portuguese established a string of posts along the 
west of India, at Bombay, Diu, Daman and other places, during 
this process, they came into conflict with the Sultan of Gujarat, 
and, as has been already narrated, the unfortunate Bahadur Shah 
was murdered on board a Portuguese vessd in 1537 

‘Golden Goa,’ at the height of her glory, was a splendid and 
opulent city A sixteenth century visitor says. “The trafiic was so 
great that it is impossible to wnagrne it; the place was immense y 
large, and it was inhabited by people nch not with nches hke 
outs, but with richness like diat of the Grassi and others rf those 
old days And such merchandise' Diamonds, rubies, pearls, and, 
besides all that, the hone trade. That alone produces a rwenuc m 
the dty of 120 to 150 thousand ducats ”• But in 154" 
of toleration towards Hmduism was revened; an order was issurf 
ftat and™ should not pmeost Use nM ^ 

Hindu places of wonhip were demolished The Holy ^ 
Stp. Ld the dnsaded dong.™, of Inqo-ho” 

•SewcB, A Fareqam Bnpirt (1900), p aio 
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vnlh heretics and relapsed converts. This made Hindus in great 
nnmbecs leave Portuguese tenitoiy The turning-point was the 
destruction cS Vijayanagar in 1565 “By the destruction of the 
Kingdom of Besnagar,” says a contemporary historian, “our 
State was much diaken, for the bulk of the trade undertaken by 
all was for this kingdom, to which they carried horses, velvets, 
satms and other sorts of merchandise, by which they made great 
profits; and the Custom House at Goa suffered much in its 
revenue, so that from that day till now, the inhalntants of 
Goa began to live less wdl; for baizes and fine dotbs were a 
trade of great importance for Persia and Portugal, and it then 
languished, and the gold pagodas, of which every year more than 
500,000 were laden in the ships of die kmgdom, were then worth 
74 tangas, and to-day are worth iij, and similarly every other 
com"* 

The dimate of Goa was notoriously unhealthy, espedally to 
Europeans who had not learnt how to adapt themselves to it, 
while intermarri^e with Indians led to degeneracy. Society 
became rotten to the core and morals were extremely lax. 
"Profligacy had become the predommant and fashionable vice, 
and men gave themselves up to the sensual pleasures peculiar to 
oriental life Nor was the pubhc administration less tainted The 
CIVIC virtues of Albuquerque and Castro were supplanted by 
corruption and venality; justice was bought; pubhc offices were 
put up fcr sale, and the martial spirit degenerated into effeminacy, 
doth and indolence, as in the last days of the Roman Eminre.”t 
The final blow was tiie loss of the command of the sea. In 1580, the 
Spanish and Portuguese crowns were united, and Portugal was 
mvolvcd in the defeat of the Armada. Cut off fiom thdr base, 
ughty, intolerant and poverty-stricken, the Portuguese were 
already on the down-grade when the Enghsh and Dutch appeared 
upon dm scene To-day, Old Goa stands as a mdancholy monu- 
^t of departed glory. Among the numerous churches which 
haw mrvived the ravages of time, the most striking is that which 
enshrmes the remains of the samtly Frands Xavier, ‘the Apostle 


R«odas, see chap. XV, 

I*.™ wte, and fer the tanga (lisdtB) or dinar, chap. XIII. p aasneti 
tF«»«ca. Shtch of tt. air o/gJ (Bomba;, ^ 
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of the Indies,’ and one of the carhest followers of Ignatius de 
Loyola, who came to the East m 1542, and died off the coast 
of China ten years later. The shnne of the saint is a place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus and Ciinstians alike. 

LEADING DATES 

INOrrENDCNT MUHAMMADAN KtNODOMS OP NORTlIEllH AND GBNTRAL OCOIA 

(i) Kingdom of Bengal (1199*1338) (li) Kingdom of Jaunpur (1398*1476). 
(ill) Kingdom of Gujatnt (1398-1572) (iv) Kingdom of MSiwS (i997'i53>i 
conquered by Guj.ir.*il, 1564, becomes part of the Mogul Empire) (v) King- 
dom of KhAndesli (1398-1601) 

THP BAIIMANI XINCDOM OP {IOLIs.ONDA AND BIDAR (i347*I483) 

(i)Thc Bartd(u)Thc AdiI(iii)TheNizfim(iv)The Kutb(v)Thc Imid 
ShdhiB of Shdhis of SbShis of Shilhis of Shahis of 

Bldar BijJpur Ahmadnagar Golkonda B e r a r 

(1490-1574) (1490-1686) (1490-1637) (1518-1687) (1490*1574) 

annexed by suppressed annexed by suppressed annexed by 

Ahmadnagar by Aurang- Shah Jahan by Aurang- Ahmadnagpr 

zeb zeb 



Chapter XV 

THE EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGAR 
AD. 1336-1565 

The Iwtoty of the empire of Vijayanagar, the hereditary nvai 
of die Bahmani Icings and their successors, is of extraordinary 
mterest It was the Hindu reply to the challenge of the Muham- 
madan mvasion of Southern India at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century; for almost two hundred and fifty years 
it stood as a bulwark agdnst the torrent which threaten^ to 
sweep acway South Indian culture altogether Vijayanagar, widi 
its rich markets, attracted a number of foreign visitors who have 
left accounts of what they saw, and ftom these we are able to 
reconstruct a fairly accurate picture of the great and opulent 
state at the height of its power. 

The foundation of Vijayanagar is usually attributed to two 
brothers named Hakka and Bukka. It was said that they were 
officers ui the service of the Hindu kingdom of Warangal, in 
what is now the eastern part of Hyderabad State, and when 
that state ivas overthrown by the Muhammadans in 1333, 
they fled to the wild and inaccessible country on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra nver, where, amidst dense jungle, rugged 
granite boulders and rocky defiles, they gradually rallied round 
foem outlaws, refugees and ^hting men of every caste who had 
fled from the invaders In 1336, tihey commenced to build the city 
they called Vijayanagar, the Qty of Victory, and com- 
It about seven years later. Qjiairels quickly arose with 
c Bahmani kings, but, as had been mentioned already, the 
Mu^madans, though they ravaged the country up to the walls 
« the^,^ were unable to penetrate the fortifications, which had 
bem built with great skfll so as to take full advantage of the 

SS? *406, it was hoped Aat an 

fetwem the two kingdoms might be brought about by 
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“From the gate of Uic city to the palace, being a distance 
of six miles, the road was spread with doth of gold, vdvet, 
satin, and other nch stufls Ihe two pnnees rode on honeback 
together, between ranks of beautiful boys and girls, who waved 
plates of gold and silver flowers over their heads as they 
advanced, and then threw them to be gathered by die 
populace. After this the inhabitants of the aty made offenngs, 
both men and women, according to thdr rank. After passing 
through a square directly in the centre of the dty, the rdations 
of Dcwul Roy (Deva Raya), who bad lined the streets in 
croivds, made thdr obeisance and oflciings, and joined the 
cavalcade on foot, marching before the princes. Upon then- 
arrival at the palace gate, the Sultan and Roy dismounted 
from their horses, and ascended a splendid palanquin, set 
with valuable j'cwds, in which they ivcrc carried together to 
the apartments prepared for the receptions of the bnde and 
bridegroom, when Dewul Roy took lus leave and retired to 
his own palace.”* 


The manrxag^ however, did not effect the hoped-for results 
The haughty Hindu monarch, who considered it an unheard-of 
condescension to give his daughter to a Muhammadan, only 
escorted his son-m-law a short -way back to his camp. Firoz Shah 
was enraged, swore that one day he would wipe out the afiront in 
blood. Deva Raya, hearing this, made an insulting reply 
During the rdgn of Deva Raya 11 (1421-1448), Vijayanagar 
was visited by two travdleis who have left interesting accounts of 
their experiences The first was an Italian named Nicolo Conti, 
who amved soon after the monarch’s accession j He tdls us diat 
the king had i,aoo concubmes, who accompanied him » 
wherever he went. Nicolo Conti was greatly impreaed by the 
rdigious festivals which he witnessed the god was taken m pr^ 
cession in a car, beneath the wheels of whidi, as at the ® 

Jagannath at Pun, the devotees were often crashed to 
others practised the barbarous rite of hook-swmgmg, 
pended from a mast by a hook inserted m the musdes of the back 

•ririshta, /futo? o/Ot Deccan, tram Briggs (1909 edn ), U. 3®. 
f/mlw w Ot Xm Calury (HaWuyt Soaety, 1B57) 
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At tfae Di>^ or Feast of Lamps the tempte were 
^th innumerable tiny lights, while ^ 

Festival, passers-by, as now, were treated with horse-play an 
jests, and sprinkled with safiron-watcr. 



no 40 Stone Car-Ttmplt, Vijojfanagar. 

Twenty years later he was followed by Abdur Razz&k, an am- 
bassador from the Sultan of HeiSt Abdur RazzSk had originally 
been sent to the Zamonn of Calicut, but that ruler had reedved 
a peremptory order from Deva Raya to present himself at the 
caintal and he dared not disobey his powerful overlord. Abdur 
Razzak accompamed him The party reached the capital at the 
end of April 1443 and were met by a numerous cortege, which 
conducted them through the aty to their lodgings. Abdur Razzak 
thus desenbes his impressions'* 

*£]liot and Dawson, IV, 89. 
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“The city of Bijanagar is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seen a place like it, and the car ofinteibgence has never 
been informed that there existed anything to equal it in the 
world It 13 bmlt in such a manner that seven atadels and the 
same number of walls enclose each other Around die first 
citadel are stones the height of a man, one half of which a 
sunk in the ground while the other half nses above it These 
are fixed one beside the other m such a manner that no horse 
or foot soldier could boldly or with ease approach the atadd 

“The seventh fortress is to the north and is the palace of die 
king The distance between the opposite gates of the outer 
fortress north and south is two parasangs, and the same east 
to west 

“The space which separates the first fortress from the second, 
and up to die third fortress, is filled with cultivated Gelds and 
with houses and gardens In the space from the third to the 
seventh, one meets a numberless crowd of people many shops, 
and a bazaar. By the king's palace are fbur bazaars, placed 
opposite each other. On the north is the portico of the palace 
of the na (bag). Above each bazaar is Ae lofty arcade with 
a magnificent gallery, but the audience-hall of the Ling’s 
palace is elevated above all the rest The bazaars are ex- 
tremely long and broad 

“Roses are sold everywhere. These people could not live 
without loses, and they look upon them as quite as necessary 
as food. . Each class of men belonging to each profession 
has shops contiguous the one to the other; the jewellcis sell 
publicly inthcbazaars pearls, rubies, emeralds, and diamonds 
In this agreeable locality, as weU as m the king’s palace, one 
sees numerous running streams and canals formed of chiselled 
stone, polished and smooth “ 


Soon after his arrival, Abdur Razzak was granted an mtcrview 
widi the monarch 


“One day some messengers sent from the palace of the kmg 
came to see me, and at the close of the same day I preseaM 
myself at court The Pnnee was seated m a teU, 
surrounded by die most imposmg attnbutes of state g 
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and left of Wm stood a numerous crowd of men arrMged in a 
eiide. The long was dressed in a robe of green satm, around 
his neck he wore a collar, composed of pearls of purest 
water, and other splendid gems. He had an oUye com- 
plexion, his frame was dun, and he was rather tall; w to 
Aceks might be seen a shght down, but there was no bearf 
on his chin. The expression of to countenance was extremdy 

pVaritig If report speaks truly, the number of the 

princesses and concubines amounts to seven hundred.” 

Daring the second half of the fifteenth century, a number of 
important events occurred, vdiidi profoundly influenced the 
history of Southern India The Bahmani Empire broke up, and as 
we have seen, it was replaced by the four Sultanates of Bijapur, 
Alimadnagar, Golkonda, and Bldar. The Portuguese appeared 
upon the west coast, and eventually established themsdves at 
Goa The Portuguese looked upon Ae Muhammadans as Aeir 
inveterate foes, and for this n^on were inchned to be finendly 
vnth Vijayanagar, and presently Ae two states developed a 
flourishing trade which gready enriched them both The mines 
in Ae Vijayans^;ar territories were famous for Adr Aasnonds, 
many of which were of enormous size, and it is said Aat Ae 
famous Kohinoor came from one of Aem. The Italian travdler 
Caesar Fredena (1567),* says Aat “Ac merchanAse which 
went every year from Goa to Beznagar were Arabian horses, 
vdvets, damasks and satins, Portuguese taffeta, and pieces of 
chma, safiron and scarlets; and fiom Beznagar Aey had in 
Turkey for Aeir commodities, jewels and pagodas, which be 
ducats of gold;t the appard Aey use in Beznagar is vdvet, satin, 
damask, scarlet, or v^te bumbast doA, according to Ae estate 
of Ae person, with long hats on Adr he^ called Colae^f 
The Vijayanagar kings kept a vast number of horses in Adr 
stables, and Ae horse-trade alone came to 150,000 ducats annually. 
The Emperor of Vijayanagar offered Albuquerque j^so,ooo in 
*In Ramu^o, Jfas^alam e Vimp (1606), III, 389 

tHw pagoda was a gold com word] about sj rupees On it was the boar, 
me emblem of the god Visbau 

tXVii%i, the tall hats which may be seen on statues of the Vijayanagar 
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return for a monopoly in horses, as these imported animals wen 
far superior to the local breeds, and he wished to keep them &om 
his rival the Sultan of Bij&pur. The fact that the offer was refused 
speaks for itself. 

In 1509, a dynastic revolution brought to the throne Etiilma 
Raya, during the twenty years of whose rdgn the Emjarc of 
Vijayanagar reached the zenith of its power. We are fortunate in 
obtdinitig vivid glimpses of this ruler from the accounts written by 
two Portuguese merchants, Domingo Paes and Fem 3 o Nunis, 
who visited Vijayanagar at different times dunng his ragn. Paes 
went in the tram of one Christoao de Figuenedo, who was trading 
in elephants and horses. The party made its way through densdy 
populated and well-imgated country. Paes was struck by the 
splendid temples he passed on his way. These temples were 
dedicated to different gods, whose images were representatiras 
of men and women, bulls, apes, a man with an clephanfs trunk 
and tusks, smd a plain round stone The idol was fod every day, 
and girls attached to the temple danced before it One shnne 
in particular moved his admiration on account of its earring 

“You must know that it is a round temple made of a single 
stone, the gateway all in the manner of jomers’ work, with 
every art of perspective There arc many figures of the said 
work, standmg out as much as a cubit from the stone, so that 
you see on every side of them, so weU carved that they could 
not be better done, the feces as well as aU the rest; and 
each one in its place stands as if embowered m leaves, and 
above it IS in the Romanesque style, so w.^ made that it ct^ 
not be better Besides this, it has a sort rf Icssct pmdi 
pdlais. all of stone, and the piUars wi& th.« 

Lcuted that they appear as if made m ^ 

nieces and beams are of the same stone without any plante 

5r timber being used in it, and in thesameway^^the ground 

is laid with the same stone, outride as wdl as m 

•Sewdt, A FaenOm En4>«* («904)i PP* 
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fortificabons, linking up the lulls in the midst of which the city 
stood The land between the inner and outer walls was inteimvely 
cultivated and very fertde, and the pastures well stocked with 
flocks and herds It was irrigated by five stone aqueducts leading 
fi'om the nver. The city ivas, thercTorc, so well supplied that it 
could stand a siege for an almost indefinite period. On reaching 
the inner town, the travellers proceeded down a street “as wide as 
a place of tourney,” hned throughout vnth rows of fine houses; the 
sides of the road were planted with shade-^ving trees. Here and 
there were noble temples, standing in their own predncts, their 
lofly qures covered with carvings The market stalls were loaded 
with provisions; vegetables and firuit were abundant; but 
the people though Hmdus, were no vegetarians, and mutton and 
pork were on sale m large quanbbes Paes observes that meat of 
all kinds, except beef, was freely consumed, except by the Brah- 
mins In another street were the merdiants* shops. “There you 
will find all sorts of rubies, diamonds, emeralds, seed pearls and 
cloths, and every sort of thing on earth you may wish to buy ” 
The craf^cn had their own quarter, with two small shrines for 
their private use Paes notes the existence of confraternities 
or gilds, like those m contemporary Europe. What, however, 
iMt impressed him was the immense size and populousness 
of the city, fer exceeding anything he had seen in the west 


^e size of this city I do not write here, because it cannot 
all be seen from any one spot, but I cbmbed a hill whence 1 
could see a great part of it; I could not see it all because it 
hes between several ranges of hills What I saw from 
semed to me as large as Rome, and very beautiful to the 
sight, there are many groves of trees within it, in the gardens 
01 the hou^, and many conduits of water whicji flow into 
&c n^t of It, and in places there arc artificial lakes; and the 
^ palace a palm-grove and other rich- 
and Moorish quarter is a Uttle river, 

Sdt°^f 

jack-treea’ ^ mangoes and areca-palms and 

^ ^ trees, growine so 

y one to another tiiat it appears like a thick fores^and 
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dierc arc also white grapes. All tlic water which is in the 
city comes from the two tanks oF which I have spoken, outside 
the first enclosing wall. 

“The people in this city arc countless in number, so much 
so that I do not wish to wntc it down for fear it should be 
thought fabulous; but I dcdarc that no troops, hone or foot, 
could break their way through any street or lane, so great are 
the numbers of the people and elephants."* 


Shortly aficr arrival, the Portuguese presented their credentials 
to the Emperor, and were graciously received. Krishna Raya 
profoundly impressed Pacs, who speaks of him as “gallant and 
perfect in all things " He describes lum as of medium height fair 
and intelligent. His face was pitted with smallpox He was a great 
athlete, and kept himself fit for war by constant gymnastic 
exercises and by nding. “He ivas tlie most fimred and perfect king 
that could possibly be cheerful of disposition and very merry: he 
is one that seeks to know foreigners and receives them very kindly, 
aAin g about all thar affairs, whatever their condibon may be. 
He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but subject to 
sudden fits of rage." He reedved the visitors dressed in a white silk 
robe embroidered with golden roses round his neck was a diamond 
n wrltlari* of great value, and on his head “a cap of brocade in 
fashion like a Galician hdroct” The Royal Palace stood in an 
endosure in the heart of the aty. Here dwdt the sovereign with 
his bodyguard, Ms twelve wives and thar numerous rebnum, 
his danang girls and retainers. The private apartmenb of the 
royal family were in a separate building, known as the House of 
Victory. The Portuguese were given the unusual 

visitingthis.Onc«omwaspaneHedwithivory,fmmtoptobo^^^^ 

“The pillan had roses and flowers of lotuses, all of ivory, 
vS cSd, so that there could not be better-it js so 

country, even to the Wind and the beggars. 

♦Sewell, Ip. fltfP 
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Paes tlien goes on to descnbe the festival of Mahanavami or 
IGne Nights, in honour of the god Siva, which he witnessed. It 
began every afternoon at three o’clock, and was prolonged far 
into the night, the arena bdng illaminated with countiess tiny 
lamps. The long was seated on a dais, surrounded by his nobles. 
Before hup was the idol of the god in whose honour the festival 
was held, with Brahmins on either tide &nning it with horse>tail 
fans. Proceedings opened with a ritual dance by the nautch-girls. 
“Who can fitly descnbe the great riches these women carry on 
thtir persons? OoUaxs of gold with so many diamtinds and rubies 
and pearls, bracdets on their arms, girdles below and anklets on 
their feet” After this came wrestling, sham fights, car-processions 
and a parade of elephants and horses from the ro^ stables, 
followed by the long’s horse of stat^ “caracoling and prancing, as 
do all horses here, bting trained in t^t art” The scene closed with 
a procession of the maids of honour of the Qpeens, in tall caps 
md carrjnng lights in golden vessels. They were so loaded with 
jewds that they could bsutiy walk At the condution of the 
festival came a review, an even more dazzling spectade. Soldiers 
were drawn up everywhere, lining the roads and tiie flat roofs of 
the houses and the slopes of die surrounding hilb “in sudi a way 
that you see neither pldn nor hill that was not covered with 
troops.” "i^e infantry consisted of archers, musketeers, and fordgn 
mercenaries armed vrith bombs, spears and fire-missiles; the 
cavalry were dothed in quilted leather tunics, \riUi metal h»qd- 
pieccs, and the d^hants carried on thdr backs groups of armed 
men in howdahs. When all was ready, Krishna Raya and his «tag 
came out and rode down the line to inspect it. 


The king leaves his palace ridmg on the horse of which I 
tove already told you, dothed in the many rich white cloths 
1 tove already mentioned, with two umbrellas of state all 
gil^ and covered with crimson vdvet, and with the jewds 
and ornaments whidi they keep for the purpose of wearing 
at such times: he who ever wears such jewds can understand 
sort of things so great a lord would wear. Then to see 
tteg^^of the nobles and men of rank, I cannot possibly 
descnbe It dl, nor should I be bdicvedif I tried to do so; then 
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to sec the horses and the armour that they wear, you would 
see them so covered with metal plates that I have no words to 
express what I saw, and some hid from me the sight of others; 
and to try and tell of all 1 saw is hopdess, fori went along vnth 
my head so often turned from one side to the other that I was 
almost falhng backwards off my horse with my senses lost. The 
cost of it all IS not so much to be wondered at^ as there is so 


much money in the land, and the chieft are so wealthy 
“There went in front of the kmg many d^hants with thar 
coverings and ornaments, as 1 have said, the king had before 
him some twenty horses fully caparisoned and saddled, with 
embroidenes of gold and preaous stones, that showed off well 
the grandeur and state of their lord Close to the kmg ivcnt 
a cage such as is seen at Zasbon on the day of the Gorpo de 
Dios festival, and it was gilded and very large, it seemed to 
me to be made of copper silver, it was carried by sixteen men, 
eight on each side, baides others who took their turns, and 
m It was earned the idol of which I have already spoken 


Thus accompamed the kmg passed along gazing at his 
soldiers, who gave great shouts and cnes and struck thar 
shields; the horses neighed, the elephants screamed, so that 
it as if the aty would be overturned, the hills and 

valleys and all the ground trembled with the dischaigcs of 
arms and musquets, and to see the bombs and fire-imssilcs over 
the plains, this was mdeed wonderful Truly it seemed as if 
the whole world were collected there 
“In this way it went on till the king amved at the palara, 
where the tent was that I have already mentioned, and he 

entered tins and performed his usu^ "f 

You must not think that when the king passed fee 

moved fiom thar posiuons; on the conh^ they sft^ 

motionless m their places till theking returned As soon as Ae 

king had finidied his ceremonies he agam ^ horse 

to the city in the same way as he had ^me Ac 

troops never wearying “Cewh^^wCn 

by them they began to march 
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were without count Truly, I was so i^ed out with mys^ 
fliat it seemed as if what 1 saw was a viaon, and that I was in 
a dream. Then the troops began to march to thor tents and 
pavilions in the plains, which were in great number; and all 
the captains accompamed the Hng as far as the pal^e, and 
thence departed to rest themsdves from their labour.”* 

In 1520, Krishna Raya determined to attack his hereditary foe, 
the Sultan of Byapur. The bone of contention was the nch and 
fertile province of Raichur, which lay between the Kistna and 
Tungabhadra nvers. The Portuguese accompamed the army to 
die field, and a vivid account of tihe campaign has been left by 
Fem 3 o Numz, one of Paes’ companions He says that the royal en- 
campment resembled a moving city. It had a bazaar laid out in 
regular streets, with markets, where provisions, clothing and even 
jewellery and other luxuries were for sale. On the morning of the 
batde, “the drums and trumpets and other music in the King’s 
camp began to sound, and the men to shouts so that it seemed as 
ifthe sky would fall to the earth; then the neigiung and excitement 
of the horses, and the trumpetiog of the elephants, it was impossi- 
ble to tell how it was.” The batde was gomg against the Hmdus, 
ahen Krishna Raya put himself at die head of his men. ” Who 
ranges himself with me?” he cried He gave one of his pages an 
iron nng, to show to his queens in the event of his deatii,“so that 
they m^ht bom themselves accordiz^ to custom.” The result was 
that the Byapur army was completely defeated, and the fortress 
of Raichur was invested. At the siege toe Portuguese did excellent 
work as sharpshooters, and Figueriedo brought down toe com- 
mandant with a lucky shot Raichur then capitulated, and Krishna 
Raya, as mcrdfiil as he was brave, assured toe inhabitants toat 
then- lives and property should be spared In 1529 this great king, 
warrior and schdar, a patron of art and literature and wise and 
bounniUl in the distnbution of his almost fabulous wealto, was 
gathered to his iatoers Among his many buildings, toe temple of 
Mtihalswami, toe g]^antic granite monolith of Narasimha 
(Vitonn m his incarnation as toe Man-Uon), and toe exquisite 
bas-rdie&, illustrating scenes fiom toe RSm^/cata, which decorate 
*Sewell, ^ at 978 
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his pnvatc chapel, have survived the ravages of time and Mtissah 
man iconoclasts, and give us a faint idea of tlic almost un- 
imaginable splendours so vividly depicted in the pages of Pacs * 
(Plate XVII ) 

Afler the death of Krishna Raya, the empire began slowly to 
decline. The succeeding monardi became a puppet in the hands 
of his minister, Ramraja. In 1558, RamrajS combined with 
his old enemy, the Sultan of Bijapur, to attack the Ungdom of 
Ahmadnagar The Vijayanagar troops behaved outrageously. 
The country was laid waste, and the peasants put to the sword; 
horses were stabled in mosques, and Hindu ntes were practised in 
Muslim holy places. “The infidels,” says Finshta, “who for many 
years had been wishing for such an event, left no cruelty un- 
practised They insulted the honour of the Mussulman women, 
destroyed the mosques, and did not even respect the sacred 
Koran ” Husain Shah of Ahmadnagar was forced to sue for 
peace When he entered the victor’s presence, RJlmrSja rose and 
took him by the hand “Husain Mzam Shah, who possessed great 
pride, called for a basin and ewer and washed his hands as if they 
had been polluted by the touch of Ramr 5 jS, who said in his own 
language, Tf he were not my guest, I would cut off his hands and 
tic them round his neck’. Then calling for ivatcr, he also washed, 
and such were the bad feeling that prevailed, that a tumult 
nearly occuired on the spot ” After this incident, Ramr.lj.i treated 
ambassadon from the Muslim states svith open jscourtesy 
“When he admitted them to his presence, he did not suffer them to 
sit and treated them with the most contemptuous r^c and 
haughtiness. He made them attend when m public 
foo^ not allowing them to mount till he gave orders. » 

insolent conduct so enraged the sultans that they 

po-nt by a general league of the Faithful against him. 

Emissaries were secretly sent from court to the un t 1 

ssessrs 

pW„ I!#p»r in D«en.te ^ 

who had heard what was happening, called p 
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poured in from all parts of the kingdom, and he took up a strong 
pontion on the biinks of the Kistna river, about twenty>five 
miles from the town of TShkot. All the fords were stron^y held, 
but the Mussalmans, by a clever ruse, managed to outwit the 
Hindus, and crossed unopposed. A battle was now inevitable, 
and the two hosts were drawn up facing one another on the morn- 
ing of January 23rd, 1565 Both aides realised that on the result 
depended the question whether the supremacy of Southern India 
should be in Hindu or Muslim han^. The Hindus had over* 


whdming superiority in numbers, but the allies had tiie advantage 
of tile excellent park of artillery belonging to Ahmadnagar, 
commanded by a skilled Turldsh officer. Bfrmr^a was now an old 
man of ninety-ax, and too infirm to mount a horse, but he was 
carried to die field on a litter, and took his place in the centre of 
the 1^ on a magnificent throne; by his ride were heaps of gold 
and jewds, to be distributed as rewards for valour. The hntt l* ? 
opened vrith furious diarges by the Hindu cavalry, which were 
repulsed by die Muhammadan artillery, who fired bags of Bmnll 
copper coins at close range. These had a terrible effect upon the 
closely packed Kndu forces. In the confiirion the elephants 
belonging to the Nizam Sl^ dariied forward, and the 
htt^earers, taken with sudden panic, dropped dieir predous 
^cn Md fled. Ramraja was captured and taken to Husain 
WizTO who struck off the old man’s head with his own 
tend, saying, “Now I am avenged of thee! Let God do what 
to ^ mounted on a lance and carried 

^ teiTor-stricken, 

.Si by ** enemies 

^ ^lightered them tffl the Kistna ran red with blood. The 

jeS^r every private soldier was loaded with 

confidence prevailed in the dtv The 

oft® s.^ the tide of invasion roUed badi ^ 

uudisturK^^^^L^ * *beir daily work 

^ le&bd^r ^ who had 

left behind to guard the capital packed up the contents rf 
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It be, they forthwith cut off a foot and a hand, and if Ws theft 
be a great one he is hanged with a hook under his chin If 
man outrages a respectable woman or a viigm he has fte 
same punishment, and if he does any other such violence his 
pumsLicnt IS of a hke kind Nobles who become traitora are 
sent to be impaled ahve on a wooden stake thrust through fte 
bdly, and people of the lower orders, for whatever crime th^ 
rfttnTTiit, he forthwith commands to cut off thdr heads in the 
market-place, and the same for a murder unless the death vm 
the result of a duel For great honour is done to those who 
fight m a duel, and they give the estate of the dead man to 
the survivor, but no one fights a duel without first asking leave 
of the minister, who fordiwith grants it. These are the comrpon 
kinds of punishments, but diey have others more fanciful; for 
when the so desires, he commands a man to be thrown 
to die dephants, sind they tear him to pieces The people arc 
so subject to him that if you told a man on die part of the 
king that he must stand still in a street holding a stone on his 
back all day till you released him he would do it ”* 


Barbarous customs were practised; immense numbers of sheep, 
goats and bu&loes were sacrificed at religious fesdvals, and at the 
death of the kmg or a great noble the women of his harem were 
forced to submit to the nte of suttee This must have led to 
temble holocausts, for we know that the number of women in the 
royal palace was incredibly large The traveller Nicolo Conti goes 
so far as to say that as many as 3,000 women perished in this way 
at the royal obseqmes Among the lower orders, the widow was 
ofienbuned ahve with her husband Prostitution was encoun^ed; 
every temple had its crowds of deoadasts, or Tiandmmds of the god’, 
and the prostitutes’ quarter was one of the sights of the capital 
“The splendour trf these houses, the beauty of the heart-ravishcrs, 
their blandishments and ogles are beyond description,” says 
Abdur Razzak, with puritanical horror. These giris were skill^ 
dancers and singers, and many of them amassed enormous 
fortunes. The revenues derived fiom the brothds were used to 
pay the police, whose duty it was “to acquaint themselves with 
*SeweU, 4^, , p 383. 
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all the events and accidents that may happen within the seven 
walls, and to recover everything that may be lost or that may be 
abstracted by theft; otherwise they arc fined," It is against this 
background that the splendours of Vijayanagar must be viewed. 

LEADING DATES 

A D 1336 Foundation of Vijayanagar. 

>337**478 The Sangama Dynastj 
14,13 Visit ol Abdur Rarzak 
1478*1496 The Saluva Dynasty 
1496-15^ The Naninga D> nasty 
1509*1539 Reign of Knslina Raya, 

1533 Visit of Domingo Facs 
1543 Rfimraja usurps the power. 

>543 Alliance with Bijapur against Ahmadnagar. 

1565 Battle ofTahkot 
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THE FOUNDATION dF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 

“In die mondi of Ramazan, in the yeareighthuiidied and nine^* 
nine (June 1494), and in &e twdKh year of my ag^ I became 
King of Fei^lb^na.” With these words, Zdlui-ud-din Muhammad, 
suisamed Mbur, ‘die HgeP, commences Ins &inous Memcnn.* 
A Jaghtai Turk by lac^ he was descended bom Timdr the Lame 
on his fathei^s ade, and Chingiz KhSn on his mothei's. Thus 
thete ran m his vems the blood of the two greatest conqueron that 
Asia has ever seen. Bibui^s &ther was the nder of die little 
piinapahty of FeighSna, now in Rnsaan Turkestan, a ;^cture$que 
and ferule valley m the heart of the mountains, watered by the 
im^ty Syr Darya and aboandiug in fruit, flowers, and game of 
every kind. BSbur’s father, Amar Shaikh Umar, died as the result 
of the collapse rfhis |ageon-hoase. His son pves a ddightful pen- 
picture of him “He was of low stature, brownish hair and very 
wqmlent He used to wear his tunic extremdy tig^it; inMWQuch 
as he was TOnt to contract his bdly when he tied (he strings, 
whm he let himsidf out again, the strings often burst ... He 
Had a po^ nature, but no taste for composing vases. . . .He 
^ a mrfdhng Aot with the bow; he had an uncommon force 
with fists, and neva hit a man whom he did not knock down. 

companion, and in the course of convci- 
appropriate verses 
a great deal at 

and someuma at games chance with the iBce." 
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later, at the age of fifteen, he set out for the conquest of Samarkand, 
the capital of his great ancestor, the Anur Stnpling 

though he was, he was already a strong disaphnanan His troops 
had plundered some traders, but '‘an ordet to restore eveiything 
having been given, the first svatch of the next day had not passed 
bdore aoiimg, not a tag of cotton, not a broken needle's pomt, 
remained in possession of any man of the force, all was back mth 
its orvners.” At the end of 1497, the dream of his life was realised, 
and Silken Samarkand* opened its gates to him Babui^s pnde and 
Joy at his achievement knew no bounds His memoirs are filled 
with enthusiastic descriptions of its magnificent buildings, its 


public baths, observatories, palaces, mosques and colleges, some 
of them the work of imported Indian craftsmen Even more did he 
delight in its gardens and pleasure grounds, he mentions espeaally 
the fiagfa-i-dilkOsha, the heart-dcKghtmg garden, with its kiosk 
decorated with paintings of Timur's exploits in Hindustan Babur, 
however, did not remain long m Samarkand He was dangerously 
ill; a rumour was spread abroad that he was dead, and the whole 
country broke into revolt Deserted by his followers, he had to 
spend the winter a homeless wanderer in the hills wA a handful 
of friends It is imposable here to give a detailed account of his 
adventures during these early years, his second conquest of 
thc during which he and his foUoivcrs Uved on 
the flesh of dogs and asses and fM them horses on mulberry leaves, 
and his escape once more to the mountains, where he was the 
guest of a doughty old lady of one hundred and eleven, y/ho told 
bun stories of the days of great Timfir and his invaaon of India 
In i>i04, tired of wandenng about ‘like a Jang on a chessboard , 
Babur detennined to strike southwards and make ^ attempt to 
occupy the throne of Kabul, which was in danger 

hisfaWThehttlebandwtechset^tonthuqucst^^^^ 

one “The followers who sdU adhered to my fortuiies. grrat ^d 
small, exceeded two hundred and ff stort 

piteM 6r my moaer.” One emmng, » tte 

^ pmo ot *e Hindo Kmh monntmm. . new «r. w 
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bi^ht on the southern horizon, burst upon thdr view. “1 said, 
‘This cannot be Canopus’’ They answered, ‘It is indeed Cano- 
pus.’ ” One of Babur’s companions thereupon broke out mto the 
ibSlowing couplet: 

"O Canopus, how &r dost thou sbme, and where dost 
thou use? 

Thine eye is an omen of good fortune to him on whom 
It falls” 

Klhul was taken without much diihculty, and Babur speaks 
with approval of his new capital, with its gardens, and fruit-trees, 
and Its pleasant chmate What was more important it was on the 
highway to India Hither every year came the Indian caravans, 
bringing bales of cloth, slaves, sugar, drugs and spices 

"From the year 910 (A.D 1504), when I obtained the 
prmapahty of K&bul, up to the date of the events I now 
record (i c , the defeat of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi), I had never 
ceased to thmk of the conquest of Hmdustan. But I had never 
found a suitable opportunity for undertaking it, hindered as 
I was, sometimes by the apprdaensions of my Begs, sometimes 
by disagreements between my brothers and mysdf Finally 
all these obstacles were happily removed Great and sman^ 
Begs and captains, no one dared to say a word against the 
project So in 925 (AD 1519) I left at the head of my army, 
and made a start by taking B^aur . . From this time to 932 
(AD 1525-6) I was alwajra actively concerned in the affairs 
of Hindustan I went there in person at the head of an army, 
five times in the course of seven or right years The fifth 
by the mumficence and hberahty of God, there fdl beneath 
my blows an enemy as formidable as Sultan Ibrahim, and I 
gamed the vast empire of Hind ” 

Babur’s determination was strengthened by the fact that he had 
now^umed the title of Padshah, or head of the house of Timur, 
un e regarded the Punjab as part of his ancestral possessions, 
from 1519 he began to fed Ws way towards the Indian plains, 
an it IS ^ical of the man that, unlike his predecessors, he refused 
to allow hjs troops to molest the common folk 
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“As It was always in my heart to possess Hindustan, and as 
these several countries . . had once been held by die Turks, 
I pictured them as my oivn, and was resolved to get them into 
my own hands, whether pcaccTully or by force For these 
reasons, it being imperative to treat the hillmen well, this 
order was given ‘Do no hurt or harm to the flocb and herds 
of these people, nor even to their cotton-ends and broken 
needles*’” 


To the Indian people he sent a proclamation in advance. “Our 
eye is on this land and on this people, raid and rapine shall 
not be " Anxious to avoid war, he sent an envoy to die Sultan 
of Delhi, proposing a fnendly setdement of his claims, but the 
envoy was detained at Lahore. Bibur made four prehminary 
reconnaissances into the Punjab, and m 1594 he received an 
invitation from Daulat Khan, ^e Viceroy of Lahore, to jom 
him in dqiosing the reigmng sovereign, Ibrahim KliSn Lodi, 
whose haughty and arrogant behaviour had driven his nobles 
to open rebellion His unde, Alam Khan, was to be placed 
upon the throne of Delhi and, in return for his services, Babur’s 
daims to the Punjab were to be recognised But it soon 
became evident that Daulat Khan was merdy using his new ally 
as a catspaw in his own ambinots schemes, and Babur determined 
to conquer India for hunsdf 

“On Friday, the first of Safar 938 (November 17, 1595), 
when the sun was in Sagittanus,* I set out on my march to 


invade Hindustan ” 

His whole force, indudmg camp-followers, amounted to only 

.MOO m», bol te long« odd. tte b«o Mbm™ 

h; ta. «»»«o0»d *0 SoUdo. Ittobt Khito, 

™o «»d. «.d com. 00. to .0^ M 

Khan’s army fled at the first attack, and the dd man, his two 
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What evil have I ever done you, that you should come in this style 
against me, vndi these two swords by your ad^ and attended by 
an army, stir up tumult and confimon in my territories?” Baulat 
Khan could only stmuner a few confused words in rqily. He was 
dismissed and allowed to retire to his ancestral estates. After this, 
Babur says, ”I placed my foot in the stirrup of resolution and my 
hand im the rrins of confidence in God, and marched against 
Sultan Ibi^lum, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan 
Bahlol Lodi Afghan, in whose possession the tiirone of Delhi and 
the dominions of Hmdustan at that time were; whose army in tiie 
fidd was said to amount to a hundred thousand men and who, 
indudmg those of his Amirs, had nearly a thousand elephants ” 
The two forces met on the fidd of Pinlpat, in tiie corridor between 
the desert and the mountains where the fate of India has been so 
often deaded Babur’s army ^va8 few in number, but it consisted 
of tried warriors, under a commander who had been a soldier 
since boyhood Moreover he had one priceless asset Firearms 
were still a novelty in Indian war&re, and Btbur had m his em- 
ploy a trained body of matchlockmen and a battery of artillery 
under an experienced Turki officer of the name of Ustid All, 
In order to make the best possible use of his tiny forces Babur 
followed the traditional Turki tactics. Along his fixmt he drew up 
a Ime of waggons, seven hundred in all, linked together with ropes 
of hide and strengthened with breastworks; briimd these he dis- 
posed im artillery and musketeers, who were thus secured firom 
bang ridden doum. Gaps were left along the line, through which 
bodies of cavalry could make a sortie His left and rear were 
protected by a strong palisade of logs and trenches; his right 
rested upon the town of PSnipat His idea was to tempt his 
opponent to attack on a narrow firont, where his superiority of 
numbers would be of httie assistance to him, and then to take him 
m flank with his Turki horsemen. His anticipations proved 
to be correct. Sultan Ibrahim was a rash and inexperienced youtii 
and did not know how to handle his forces. A more cautions 
con^ander would have blockaded his enemy, as the Afghans did 
tne M^thas on the same ground m lySr. But Btbur, by Tn<»ans of 
ara^g uctics, succeeded m provoking his opponent into 
auackmg him On April aist, at dawn, huge masses of infantry 
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and elephants advanced to storm the waggons, and were met at 
dose range with a withering fire This threw diem mto confimoa; 
the front ranks became mixed up with die rear, and meanwhile 
the mounted archers were gallqied round them, pounng in 
volleys of arrows, so that they could neither advance nor See. Ihe 
batde was decided by a cavalry charge, and by noon the A%hau 
forces were in full retreat, leaving over 20,000 men dead on the 
field Babur’s men bad slain three times their own number, and 
among the fallen was Sultan Ibrahim himself. "By the grace of 
God,” writes Babur, "dus difficult afiair was made easy to me, 
and that mighty army in the space of half a day was laid in the 
dust” 

Babur at once occupied Agra and Delhi, and proclaimed him- 
self Sultan. He fills many pages of his Memours with desenpUons of 
his new realm, the customs and institutions of the people, and die 
flora and fauna of the country Babur was not frvourably impressed 
by Hindustan, with its triple curse of heat; dust and strong winds. 


"Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recom- 
mend It The people are not handsome. They have no idea of 
the charms of fhendly soaety, of frankly mixuig together, or 
familiar mteicouise. They have no gemus, no comprehension 


of no politeness of manner, no kmdness or fcllow- 

frrlingj no ingenuity or mechamcal mvcntion in plaiuuag or 
executmg thor handicraft works, no skill or knowledge m 
or architecture; they have no horses, no good flesh, no 
grapes or musk-rodons, no good fruits, no ice or cold ^ter, 
no good food or bread in thor bazaars, no baths or coll^^ 
no candles, no torches, not a candlestick . Beside dim 
nvers and standing waters, they have some running watw in 
thdr ravines and hollows; they have no aqueducts or cm J 
in their gardens or palaces In then buildmgs *cy study 
neither degance nor climate, appearance nor ” 

The chief excdlency of Hindustan is, that it b a l^e coim^ 
and has abundance of gold and silver The 
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where at other times there is no water. While the rams con- 
tinue on the ground, the air is singularly delightful, insomuch 
that nothing can surpass its soft and agreeable temperature. 
Its defect is, that the air is rather moist and damp. Dunng the 
ramy season you cannot shoot even with the bow of our 
country and it becomes quite usdess. Nor is it the bow alone 
that becomes usdess: the coats of mail, books, dothes, and 
furmture all fed the bad efiects the moisture. Their 
houses too, suffer from not being substantially built. There is 
pleasant enough weather in the winter and summer, as wdl 
as in the rainy season; but then the north wind always blows, 
and there is an excessive quantity of earth and dust flying 
about When the rams are at hand, this wind blows five or six 
times with excessive violence, and such a quantity of dust 
flies about diat you cannot see one anodier They call this 
an Sndki (storm or tempest). It gets warm during Taurus and 
Gemini, but not so warm as to become intolerable The heat 
cannot be compared to the heats of Balkh and Kandahar. 
It IS not half so ivarm as m these places Another convemence 
of Hindustan is that the workmen of every profession and 
trade arc innumerable and without end For any work, or any 
employment, there is always a set ready, to whom the same 
employment and trade have descended from father to son for 
ages ” 

Babur’s difEculUes were by no means at an end. His troops, who 
were hillmcn and hated the plains, expecially as the mvasion had 
corresponded with the hot weather, began to grumble They 
wanted to take what plunder they could lay hand upon and 

return to I^bul Babur, however, calmed them by a statesmanlike 
address. 

I told them that empire and conquest could not be acquired 
Without the materials and means of war: that royalty and 
nobihty could not exist without subjects and dependent 
provinces; that by the labours of many years, after under- 
going grrat hardships, measuring many a toilsome journey 
and raiang various armies, after exposing myself and my 
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troops to circumstances of great danger, to battle and 
bloodshed, by the divine favour, I had routed my fonnidable 
enemy, and achieved the conquest of the numerous provinces 
and kingdoms which we at present held. ‘And now, \diat 
ibrcc compels, and what hardship obliges us, mthout any 
sdsiblc cause, after having worn out our life in accomplishing 
the desired achievement, to abandon and fly from onr 
conquests, and to retreat back to KSbul with every symptom 
of disappointment and discomfiture? Let not any one who 
calls himself my IHcnd ever henceforward make such a 
proposal But if there is any among you who cannot bring 
himself to stay, or to give up his purpose of returning back, 
let him depart ’ Having made them this fair and reasonable 
proposal, the discontented were of necessity compelled, 
however unwillingly, to renounce their seditious purposes.” 


Those who wished to return were allowed to do so; the others 
were nchly rewarded with lands and money Babur also adopted 
a conahatoiy attitude to the A%han nobles, which won many of 
t h»»in over. Meanwhile, he tned to make conditions of life more 
supportable for himself At Agra, which he found so ugly and 
that it filled him with disgust, he busied himself in 
itigging wells, laying out pavilions, baths, water-courses and 
gardens, and planting roses and narcissi and shade and fruit trees 
Babur was now oonfionted with a more forimdablc danger The 
RajpQtt, who had been so decisively crushed by Muhammad 
Ghori, had been steadily regaining riicir power dunng the period 
of the deefine of the Delhi Sultanate, despite defeats at the hands 
of the Kings of Gujarat The leader of the Hindu confederacy was 

his leg shattered by a cannon ball. ® uidJy 

had «pccted that Kbm was a to 

retire wer the mountains; when he found that he nau 
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Stay, he advanced to aqiel the intruder, and restore Hindu nde in 
D^. The SljpSt army consisted of 80,000 hoise and 500 
dqphants, cominanded by xao chid^ains of note. 

When B 3 .bur heard of the advance the R^pQt host, he todc 
the field against it on February nth, 1527. We do not know die 
exact strength of his army, but it was conndeiably strengthened by 
local contingents; new cannon had been cast, and Babur had 
devised some ingeniously constructed wheded tripods for the 
support of the heavy matchlocks, which greatly increased their 
siobifity He took up a position at Kanua, about ten miles from 
Sibl, and here he waited the approach of his opponent. As before, 
his front was covered by a barricade of waggons linked by iron 
chains, so as to break up a cavalry charge, and along tiiis line the 
artillery and matchlock-men with their tripods were disposed at 
interval. The rear was protected by trenches, and on the two 
flai^ were the Uilugm or cavalry wings, who were to deliver the 
decisive blow. As the mighty host approached, the litde force in 
its entrenchments bi^an to lose hear^ and maa started to desert. 
B&bur tiiercupon took a characteristic step to restore their con- 
fidence. Of late yean, in defiance of tiie laws of the Koxan, he had 
been a heavy drinker. Now he poured out aU the wine m the 
camp on the ground; bis gold and silver goblets \verc broken up 
Md given to the poor, and he took a solemn vow never to touch 
wine agam, if God granted him victory Then he add resse d his 
men m stining words: 


^oblei^ and soldiers! Every man that comes into the 

worldissubjecttodusolation. When we have passed away and 
f only survives, unchangeable. Whoever comes to the 
^ ofhfe must, before it is over, drink from the cup of death. 

^ mortahty must one day inevitably 
^ to dqiart^fixan that house ofsomw^-the world. How 
ttch better is it to die with honour than to hve wth infemyl 


*• ‘Wifo feme, even if I die, I am contented; 

Let fame be mine, since my body is Death’s.’* 

*Rwa FlKtMm’t StSh JfSma. 
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“ ‘The Most High God has been propiuous to us, and has 
now placed us ui such a crisis, that if we fall m the field, we 
die the death of martyis; if we survive, we nse victonous, the 
avengers of the cause of God Let us then, with one accord, 
swear on God’s Holy Word that none of us will even think of 
turning his face from this warfare nor desert from the 
battle and slaughter that ensues, till hb soul is separated fiom 
his body*.” 


Inspired by a sudden wave of loyalty, the whole host swore 
upon the Koran "not to spare themsdves m sacrifice and devotion 
so long as the breath of Me was in their bodies ” 

On March r6th, “when the sun was spear-high,” the Rajputs 
advanced to the attack. From nine o’dock dll noon the batde 
raged with the utmost fury, but in the end, Babur’s firearms 
decided the day. The matchlocks on their movable tnpods were 
quickly shifted to threatened points, and the artillery of Ustad Ali 
itifliftild temble losses upon the closely packed ranks of the 
Hindus. In the end, when the enemy had spent themselves in 
fruitless assaults, Babur was able to employ his favountc envelop- 
ing tactics. He sent word to his flankmg parttes to wheel and 
charge, while at the same time he ordered his guns forward, and 
sent out flic household troops at the gallop on catA side of his 
mcn, who also advanced finng The Rajputs broke and 
fled “They were scattered abroad like teazed wool, and brokOT 
hke bubbles on wine ” As usual, the unwieldy Hindu hosb had 
proved to be no match for thar more mobile opponents, and the 
^untain-foimed, demon-looking elephants’ were Wy a 
source of danger to their own side Babur commemorated his 
victory, after S fashion of his ancestors, by crecong a tower of 

skulls upon the batde-fidd Tf^-troved 

The batfle of KSnua had momentous consequences It 

rfDdIu Ktorfollimdup to 

.tto-gtold ot Ctatoen, a»d W ^ ^ „ 

B„pl » <1» n«r cetol® 

consohdatc his conquests. Worn out by a me m 
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toil and adventure, he passed away in 1330, in his favourite 
garden at Agra, at the early age of forty'Seven He was laid to 
rest in the distant dty of Kabul, amid the moimtains and meadows 
which he loved so A pathetic story is told of his last illness 
His &vounte son, Humaydn, was desperately sick, and Babur, 
distraught with anxiety, adced a holy man what he could do to 
save him. The holy man suggested diat God might recdve as a 
sacrifice the most piedous of his possessions. Thereupon Babur 
walked three times round his son’s bed, crying out “O God! if a life 
may be exchanged for a life, I, Babur, give my life for Humayfin.” 
Afterwards he was heard to exclaim: “I have prevailed! I have 
home It away! I have saved him!” And fium tibat day, HumayGn 
b^an to recover, while Babur, soon after, dowly ackened and 
died. 

Bihur^s character is thus summed up by an old writer. “He 
possessed dght fundamental qualities, lofty judgment, noble 
ambi&n, the art of victory, the art of government, the art of 
conferring prosperity on his people, tfie talent of ruling mildly the 
pei^le of God, abihty to win the hearts of his soldiers, love of 
justice ” Poet, artist and warrior, he was a bom leader of men, 
uCTer so happy as m the midst of some wild adventure or carousing 
with a party of boon compamons m a fair garden bende a flowing 
sfteam. It would be possible to quote from his Memoirs innumer- 
able passages to illustrate the finer traits of lus diaracter, but one 
most suffice. On one occarion, he and his followers were lost in 
deep snow m the high passes between Herat and Kabul A cave 
discovered, but Babur refiised to take shelter m it “I fdt that 
for me to be m a warm dwelling and in comfort, while my men 
in the midst of snow and drift— for me to be vdthin, enjoying 
steep and ease, while my foflowers were in trouble and distress, 
w>uld be inconsistent with what I owed them, and a deviation 
^ tiiat sodety of suffering that was tiidr due So I remained 
awing in snow and wind in the hole that I had dug out, with 
mow fom hands thick on my head, back and ears ” Small wonder 
hi3 fo^mujL?-i cwJd command the unswerving devotion of 

IS as keen as his sense of humour. It is 
his Memoirs a nevcr-lailing source of 


Wi 


these quaEbes wluch make 
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pleasure to the reader. Here are some typcal extracts for the 
year 1519; 

October 14TB. “Next day I went to the Garden oFFulfifanent. 
It was the season of its beauty. Its lawns were a sheet of trefoil; its 
pomegranate trees were yellowed to autumn splendour; it was 
tfadr season, and the fruit hong red on the trees The orange trees 
were green and bright with countless oranges, but the best were 
not ripe, I was never so ddighted as now with the Garden of 
Fulfilment ” 

October i8th. “We halted at Jagdahk Towards evening 
prayer there was a drinking party; most of the household were 
present Near the end, Gcdai Muhammad grew very noisy and 
troublesome, and when he got drunk, slid down on the cushion by 
my side, whereupon Gcdai Taghai picked him up and earned him 
out. Marching thence before daybreak, I explored tlic valley of the 
Baiik*ib; some temi trees were m great beauty We halted there, 
and having dined seasonably, drank wme in honour of the nch 
crop. We made them kdl a sheep picked up on the road, had some 
meat dressed, and amused ourselves by JJndfing oak-branches ” 

Again and again he dwells with enthusiasm upon the mountain 
scenery, the flowers and firuits and buildings of his native land, 
while in a few deft touches he pictures for us the characters 
of the various members of his family In the year before bis death, 
amidst the heat and dust of the Indian summer, he notes, "To-day 
they brought me a musk-melon As I cut it up, I f^t a de^ 
homesickness and sense of exile from my naUve 1^, and could 
not forbear from weeping ” As his cousm says he ex^cd m 
music and other arts. Indeed, no one of family 

possessed such talents, nor did any of his mce perfom such 
exploits or experience such strange ^^ventures. 

Babm Icfr four sons, HumayQn, Kamran, Hm^ and A^ 

with his dvine breath he nominated Humayun. his as 

with lus uymg orcaui * ^ jj 
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BihSr, he was less fortunate Sher Khan surprised his camp on the 
bank: of the Ganges in 1539, and Humayun vfas obliged to flee 
for his hfe A hunted fugitive, he crossed the R^pntana desert -with 
a handful of followers, and sought reflige with Ae of MErwar. 

But suspecting treachery, he was forced once more to fly, and after 
temble privations, in which several of the party died of durst, he 
at length reached Amackot in Sind Here he lefl his wife Hamida, 
while he himself ivent on to Persia to enlist the sympathy of Shah 
Tam 3 sp of Persia A messenger caught him up a few days later, 
with the news that Hamida had borne him a son (October 15th, 
1542) The child was named Akbar HumSyun was so poor that, 
in place of the costly robes and jewels usually presented on such 
an auspiaous occasion, all he could do was to break up a piece of 
musk which he earned and distnbute it. 


ShSh TamEsp received the fugitive kindly, but made it a 
condition of his help that Humayun should become a member of 
die Shiah sect Humayun had no chmee but to accept this humi- 
hadng proposal, and with the hdp of his Persian alhes he defeated 
Kamran and captured Kabul Kamran and his brother were 
blinded and bamshed to Mecca Meanwhile, an Afghan noble- 
man, Sher Khan of the Sflr tnbe, had seated himsdf on the 
throne of Delhi, with the tide of Sher Shah He was a just and able 
On bemg told that Ms beard was growing white, he tepKed 
at it was true that he obtained the throne in the evening of his 
e; a circumstance which he always ri^etted, as it lefl him so 
to be of use to his country and his people.”* Sher 
laid foundations of the administrative reforms of Akbaris 

Todar Mai. ''He set up courts of justice in every place, 

of two lea ^ r^-house on every road at an interval 

Punirb ^ rest-houses ran fiom the 

In each rest-house 
pots 

St-hLe tiTO^W^^ food, and grain for the horses In eadi 
‘If my^e w? were ^t for quick despatch of news. 
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every district, to be a refuge for the oppressed and a curb to 
the turbulent, and make all the earthen rest-houses of 
for the safety and protection of the highway’ If a robboy 
occurred and the perpetrators not discovered, the Amils (district 
oiBcers) and governors were instructed to arrest the head- 
men of the neighbouring vdiages, and compel them to make 
good, for It IS generally established that highway robberies 
occur only by the connivance of these hcadmmi ” The historian 
Finshta records that so great was the security that travdiers 
and merchants lay down to sleep without apprehension of 
robbery. Hindustan was divided into 47 districts, and the land 
revenue carefully assessed To prevent extortion, governors 
of provinces were changed every two years Sher Shah punished 
oppression ruthlessly, not even sparing his own kith and kin 
A new comage was introduced, die rupee being fixed at 178 
grains 

Un/brlunately, this wise and able ruler was lolled by an ex- 
plosion of a powder magazine in 1545 He hes beneath a stately 
mausoleum at Sahasram in Sihir His successors, Istam Shih 
(1545-1554) and Muhammad Add Shah ( 1554 -^ 555 ) were 
worthless rulers, and the real power was in the hands of a low-bora 
Hindu minister named Honu In 1555, Humayfln returned widi 
his Persian allies Humayfln recovered Delhi, only to die, in the 
following year, as the result of a fell on die marble stairs id'his 
He was a man of great natural talents, a dignified, stately 
sovereign, brave ra batde, gay in feast and very generous As a 
youth he had shown great promise as a soldii^but he 
addicted to the femily feiUng of drug-taking This> 
accounts for the instabihty and weakness of chatKttt S 

years, and was the chief cause of the disasten which dogged the 

footsteps of this unlucky ruler 

norm OH THE WOHB MOOOl. 

B3bur, was, M IS stated hu 

MoguU, who were teponsiWe ^ ^ „ properly only used to 

Mogol IS, of oowse. the same “^TChewotd»M 

denote the naitow-eyed, pagan tordo „ to all foreign 

(Portuguese Mogor) of histoiy, tbeEmpenftf 
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*I 1 ie Great M<^/ as the Sultan of Turkey was called The Great IVirk 
and the Sa&vi ShSh of Persia The Sophy.’ 

LEADING DATES 
AJ>. 1504 B&bur’s invasion of India. 

1596 first battle of PSiupat. IKbur &nerpor of Ddhi. 

1597 Defeat of the RaipQts at K&nua. 

153a Death of Babur and accession of HiunSyOn 
1340 Defeat of HumayOn at Blanauj. 

1549 AeoessionofSherShSh 
1545 Death of Sher ShSh. 

*555 Restoration of HumSyQn 
1556 Death of Humayun 
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Chapter XVII 
AKBAR PADSHAH 


At the time when the unlucky Humayun came by his death, 
Akbar, a boy of thirteen, was nominally Governor of the Punjab, 
though the real power lay in the hands of his guardian, Bairam 
Khan, a Persian of the Shiah sect, and one of his father's most 
devoted followers When the news arrived, Akbar was hastily 


enthroned at a place called Kalanaur in the Gurdaspurdistnct, the 
bnck platform on which the simple ceremony took place is still 
preserved Meanwhile, in the capital, Hemu, the minister 
oS the Sur family, was making a bid for restoring Hindu 
supremacy He proclaimed himself Emperor with the title 
of Baji Vikramaditya, and by bnbmgdie A%han nobles managed 
to collect a formidable following Bairam Kh&n and his 
young protdgi advanced to expel the usurper, and the two armies 


met on the histone field of Pampat Hemu’s troops attacked with 
much gallantry, and ivould probably have been successful had not 
their commander fallen from his dephant, pierced through the 
eyeball by an arrow As ivas usual in eastern batdes, the fall of the 
leader was the signal for a general pamc, and the Delhi troops 
broke and fled. The dying Hmdu was dragged into Akbar’s 
presence and despatched According to one story, Bairam TCIiSt, 
unshed Akbar to flesh his sword upon his opponent, but the young 
Prince indignantly refused to do so Following up his victory, 
Bairam Khan occupied Agra and Delhi, and the princes of Sher 
Shah’s family were allowed to retire to their estates Gwalior and 
Ajnfir were taken, and Akbar was firmly established on his throne. 
The young prince, hmvever, nmv found himself little more than a 
puppet in the hands of an intriguing Court There were two 
actions, one led by the Regent, BairSm Khan, and the other 
vi,s foster-mother Maham Anaga, and her son Adham 
Julian Akbar determined to nd himself of both In 1560 he 
announce that he would take the reins of government into his 
oiTO hands, and the Regent reedved a polite hmt to go upon a 

pilgnmagc to Mecca After an attempt at resistance. Bairam Khan 
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bowed to the inevitable and started off. He never reached his 
destination; on the way he was assassinated by a man who owed 
him a pnvate grudge. 

For tlie time being Akbar seemed to have profited little by the 
change. The power was now entirely in the hands of Maham 
Anaga and Adham Khan. In 1560 Adham Khan invaded the 
fiutile kingdom of Malwa, and laid siege to its capital, the 
fortress of Mandu. Mandu is a singularly lovely spot, and is 
adorned with buildings of rare beauty. Its ruler. Biz Bahidur, 
was the son of one of Sher Sfaih's generals, and his romantie 
love for his beautiful consort Rupmati has been often celebrated 
by painter and poet. Adham Khan advanced through A^wa 
with fire and sword, leaving a trail of misery behind him 
Baz Bahadur fled at the approach of the Mogul forces, but when 
the conqueror entered the harem to take possession of the most 
coveted prize of all, he found Rupmati lying dead with the maids 
around her, she had poisoned herself rather than submit to his 
embraces. MSlwa now became a Mogul province, but Adham 
KhSn behaved with great insolence on his return: he attempted 
to annex the bulk of the spoUs for bis private use, and only 
surrendered them with very bad grace The climax came two 
years later when Akbar appointed a trusted servant, Shams>ud- 
din, as Pnmc Mmbter Adham Khan with a party of ruffianly 
followers forced his way into the palace and proceeded to stab 
Shams-ud-din to death. Akbar, heanng the noise, rushed out 
and fdlcd Adham Khan to the-fearth with a blow from his fist 
He tiien ordered the attendants to pick up the unconscious man 
and hurl him over the battlements Maham Anaga was so shocked 
at the news of her son’s death that she turned her f^ to the wall 
and died The rest of the petticoat faction were banished from the 
court, and Akbar was king at last, at the age of twenty. 

Akbar as a boy had shown little mclmation for study He ivas the 
despair of his tutors He could never be persuaded to learn to 
read and could barely sign his name. But neither wnOng nor 
readmg were looked upon as indispensable to culture m the Ewt; 
he had a prodigious memory, and would listen for houra while 
others read to him He was endowed with the keen sense of beauty 
which distingmshed all his family, and loved flowers and gardens. 
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buildmgs, pictures and mustc. He had an intensely enquiring 
mind, and was deeply interested m rehgion and philosophy on the 
one hand and in saence and mechanics on the other. He was 
i mm en s ely strong, tireless, and utterly fearless He could ride or 
march all day in the hottest sun; he could stun a man with his fist, 
and kill a dger with a blow oFlns sword; he revelled m the joy of 
batde, and would mount horses that no one else dared to ride. He 
played polo m the dark with an igmted ball of bis own invention. 
He tvould tame dqihants that had run wild and killed their 
keepers On the other hand, his mind was filled with a ceaseless 
desire to find the Truth, which haunted him throughout his life 
His fevounte poets were the Safi mystics, and in 1557, at the 
age of fourteen, he had a angular spiritual crisis. He 
moimted his horse and rode away into the desert, where he 
remamed for many hours in sohtary meditation It is possible that 
even at this early age he experienced the religious ecstasy which 
Safis mduce by the constant repetition of the Divme Name. 
These madcnts appear to have been recurrent. At the age of 
twenty, he tells us, “I expencnced an internal bitterness, and 
from lack of spintual provision for my last journey, my soul was 
seized with exceedmg sorrow.” 


Such was the complex character of the young prince who, having 
nd himself of vanous evil mfluences, emerged from ‘bdiind the 
veil’ m 156a to find himself m charge of the destimes of an Empire. 
Akbai’s ongmahty of character soon asserted itself Former rulers, 
with few exceptions, had been sohcitous of the interests of thw 
Muhammadan subjects only. Akbar had a wider vision He wuld 
unite all, Mushm and Hindu ahke, without distincUon under the 
scgis of the Grown. One of his first steps towards the consummation 
of tins plan was his mamage, in the same year, to the daughter of 
the Rajpat chief, Baja Bil^ Mai of Amber Raji BihSr 
together with his son, MAn Smgh, and his nephew, Bhagwan DSs, 
were enrolled as nobles m the Mogul court and given high com- 
mands, AtbarhadbegunMs pohey of winmngover hb most danger 

ous opponents to hb ade. At the same dme the or poll-tax on 
non-MusUms, and the pilgnm-tax, both of which were deeply 
naentrf by Hindus as badges of servitude, were remitted at con- 
siderable loss to the Treasury. 
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A vivid picture of Akbar’s daily life when in residence at the 
Court has been preserved for us Aroused at dawn by the playing 
of musical instruments, he devoted the earliest hours of the day to 
rehgious meditation. He then showed himself to the assembled 
people at the audience'Wmdow while the multitude came and 
prostrated themselves; the women brought their dck infants for the 
royal benediction and offered presents on their recovery Next he 
went to the Hall of Public Au<hence Here was held a lev&, which 
was attended by members of the Royal Family and great Officers 
of State, and petitioners with grievances had ready access to the 
Royal Person The Emperor impressed everyone by his accessibihty 
and his kindly and affable manner Affairs of State occupied most 
of the forenoon, and then Akbar retired to his apartments for the 
heat of the day Here he partook of the single meal which was all 
that he ate; the food was of the simplest, for the Emperor was 
frugal to the point of asceticism m his private life, and m his later 
years he was ^most a vegetarian It was not nght, he said, to make 
one’s stomach the grave of animals The afternoon was spent m 
inspecting the hous^old troops and the stables, immense numbers 
of horses and elephants were kept, and if any of the amraals were 
in poor condition, their grooms were punished Akbar would then 
superintend any building operations which were m progress, or 
would visit the Imperial Arms Factory, in which he took a special 
interest The Emperor was of a mechanical turn of imnd He had 
invented several mgemous devices, and had made a number of 
improvements in casting gun barrds which greatly increased their 
range and accuracy After the business of the day was finished, 
there were recreations, such as pedo, fights between animals in the 
open space outside the walls, and games of backgammon {packin) 
played with hving pieces m the presence of the Court, the ladies 
at the harem looked on ftom behind thdr marble lattices After 
dark, the Emperor listened to musicians, readers or story-tellers, 
or initiated rehgious or philosophical discussions which lasted far 
into the mght One of Akbar’s characteristics was his power to 

dispense with sleep , , , . w 

But in the earlier years of his reign, Akbar had little leisure He 
tells us that he was compelled to abstain from philosophic^ 
dinni giinn s. “lest the nccessary duties of the hour should be 
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neglected.” Until his Empire was reduced to a state of submission, 
no scheme of organised govenunent could be introduced. The 
opposition came from two quarters, Muslim and Hindu. The 
earher Mussalman aristocracy loohed upon the Moguls as 
intruders, and many of them disliked Akbar’s unorthodox 
''Fersiarused ways” and lus hberal treatment of the Hindus A 
rebdbon of the disaffected Uabeg nobles, headed by Ali Kuh 
Khan, the Governor of Jaunpur, was crushed with merciless 


severity after a battle which took place near Allahabad in 1567 
Akbar now turned his attention to the Hindus; already, in 1564, 
the fertile Hindu kingdom of Gondwana had been annexed by his 
general Asaf Khan The beautiful and gallant Rani DurgavAti, 
who led her troops to battle in person, stabbed hersdf to dea^, and 
Chauragarh, her capital, was taken A far more formidable task 
now awaited him Many of the Rajput chiefs had refused to 
respond to Akbar’s attempt to win Aem over, and had deeply 
resented the action of RajA Bihar Mai of Amber in giving his 
daughter in marriage to a foreigner The centre of resistance was 


eSutor, the capital of the Rinas of Mewar, flic leading Rajpilt 
clan Rina Sanga of Mewar had been Babur’s opponent at 
Panipat Udai Singh, the present ruler, had given shelter to the 
fugitive Baa Bahadur, and refused to present himself at Court In 
1567, Akbar deternuned to strike terror into Rijputana by the 
capture of its leading fortress The task was no hght one. The 
first reconnaissance of the position was a failure, as the rains were 
so heavy that it was shrouded in mist, but when he again ap* 
preached itm October he saw the great fort, crowmng a hill which 
r«e sheer out of the level plam, surrounded by battlements whose 
drcumferencc was nearly right miles It was wdl suppUed with 
water and provisions Akbar’s artillery made no impression on the 
walls, and an attempt to blow up a bastion by means of mines 

proved unsuccessful Manyof thestormingparty wcreoverwhdmed 

in the explosion, and the remainder were driven badk with loss 
Akbar now instructed penthouses which overlooked the w alls and 
mablcd thrir occupants to fire upon the garrison from above, and 
It was from one of these that the Emperor himself, by a lucky shot, 
pickeo off Jaimal, the “vahant unbehever” who had been the 
heart and soul of the defence Then the gamson lost heart 
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Smoke began to appear, roUing m dense clouds over the fortress, 
and the Moguls knew that the nte of Jauhar had begun 

"The Sames of the Jauhar, and the lull in the fightuig showed 
the besiegen that the gamson was in extremities, and they b^an 
to enter the fort in parties Some of the boldest of the gamson who 
had no famihes to bum stood to their posts ready to sell their lives 
in defence From the top of the penthouse the Emperor watched the 
combats, and ordered three elephants to be ndden into the town 
One of them killed many of the enemy and though often wounded 
never turned tail; another was surrounded and killed with 
spears and swords In the last watch of the night the besiegers 
forced their way into the fortress and fell to slaughter and 
pillage At early dawn the Emperor rode m on an elephant, 
attended on fqot by his nobles and chefs A general massacre was 
ordered. There were at least eight thousand fighting R^puts m 
the fort Some took their stand in the temple and fought to die 
last. In every street and Isuie and bazaar there was desperate 
hghtmg Now and again a band of Rijputs, throwing away hope 
of life, rushed from the temple and were despatched m detail By 
mid-day some two thousand were slam Those who escaped were 
made prisoners and their property confiscated.” 

Akbar departed from his usual clemency to the fallen after the 
capture of Chitor, and 30,000 of the inhabitants, regardless of age 
or sex, were barbarously put to the sword Apparently he thought 
it necessary to make an example The town was ruthlessly 
plundered The great drum which stood outside the palace door 
and summoned the clansmen to battle, the canddabra from the 
shnne of the Goddess and odier spoils were earned off to Agra, 
and rihitnr became a ruin, haunted only by the wild beasts. 

“From that day,” says thchistonan of theRajputs,“GhitorhM been 

hrl d accursed, no successor of Udai Smghhas entered it, and the sin 
of the slaughter of Chitor,’ like the ‘curse of Cromwell,’ has become 
proverbial ” But Mewar.never submitted A handful of survivors 
escaped to the fortress of the Aravalh hills, where their hcrrac 
leader Pratap Singh “single-handed foraquarter of a wntury with- 
stood the combmed efforts of die Empire, at one time carryn^ 
destruction mto the plains . at another fleeing from rock to rock, 
feeding his family from the fruits of his native hills, andreanngthe 
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nuisbng hor Amar anudst savage beasts and scarcely less savage 
men, a fit hdr to his prowess and revenge.”* In 1576 he was de- 
feated by the Imperial troops under Man Singh, but made good 
his escape He died in 1597, leavmg his son Amar Sii^[h to carry 
on the implacable struggle. After the fall of Chitor, Akbar 
proceeded to reduce the tivo great remaining strongholds of 
Randiambor and KalinjUr It is said that he entered Ranthambor 
disguised as a mace-bearer m Raja Man Singh’s retinue Saijan 
Singjh, the Bundi chief, who commanded the fortress, recognised 
his royal visitor, and almost mstmctively seated him on the 
throne Saijan Smgh agreed to surrender on condition that the 


Bondi rajas should never be called upon to give their daughters 
to the royal harem, that they should have file privilege of ftntcnn g 
the Hall of Audience fully armed and not prostrate themselves 
before the Emperor, that theur temples should be respected, that 
they should not be compelled to forfeit caste by serving beyond 
the Indus, that they should be exempted from huimhatmg im- 
positions such as the payment of the poll-tax and hav in g 
chaigers branded by the state, and that their historic capital 
should never be.changed In 1670 Akbar further cemented his tics 


with the R&jputs by marrying pnneesses from the famiHp^ of 
Bikaidr and Jaisalmir By this consummate stroke of pohey, he 
converted the Rajputs, hitherto the bulwark of opposition to 
Mushm rule, into his staunchest supporters; they were secured in 
thdr pnvil^es and given a place at Court on an equal footing with 
the Muhammadan nobles, with prospects of an official career and 
honourable mihtary service under the Crown. 

After the campaign m Rajputana, Akbar had a short breathing 
space to devote to domestic affain He had been deeply distressed 
by the feet that both of liis children had died in infancy, and at 
fee md of 1568 had gone to consult a hermit. Shaikh Salim, who 
dwelt in a rocky cell near fee tomb of the celebrated saint, Muin- 
ud-din of Chisht, at fee village of Sikri, about 25 miles from 
The Emperor’s prayers were abundanUy answered His 
Rajput iwfe bore him a son, Salim, named after the saint in 
August, 1569 Another son, Murad, was bom in June, 1570, and a 
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third, Daniyil, in September 1572, both of dificrcnt mothen 
Akbar was convinced by this that SIkri was an auspiaous spot, 
and he determined to take up his residence there He built a noble 
mosque and tomb for the saint, and gradually surrounded it with 
buildings, pubhc and private, for himself and his court Akbar 
worked with his usual volcanic energy at this new scheme under 
his personal direction. Palaces, halls of audience gardens and 
baths, ^lang up as if by magic. A great lake sue miles long 
provided the water, and the dty tvas surrounded by a battle- 
mented wall of red sandstone. 

Akbar could never remain inactive for very long As soon as the 
budding of this new city was well in hand, his restless mind 
turned to fresh schemes of conquest One of his “happy sayings” 
recorded by his fmthful servant, Abul Fazl, is to the ^ect that a 
monarch should “ever be intent on conquest^ otherwise his enemies 
nse in arms against him ” To &e west lay the fertile province of 
GujarSt, a tempting prey omng to internal dissensions, and 
particularly valuable because it would give him a much-needed 
access to the sea. It had originally been part of the Sultanate of 
Delhi, and had been annexed for a short time by Hum&yQn Akbar 
set out for Gujarat in July 1578 He occupied Ahmadabad 
without difficulty and the Sultan Muxafiar Sh£h surrendered to 
him He then marched southwards to Cambay, where he saw 
the sea for the fint time, and encountered the Portuguese, the 
hereditary enemies of the Sultans of Gujarat, and was gready 
impressed by tbcdr ships and merdiandis^ their artillery, and 
their rehgious observances. He concluded an agreement with the 
Portuguese commander, whereby the pilgrim rinps gomg to 
Mecca should not be molested. He then proceeded to lay siege to 
the fortified town of Surat at the north of the Tapti and captured 
it in due course. The commandant, who had formerly been in the 
service of Humayun, had his tongue tom out Among Akbar's 
opponents m Gujarat were his cousins, the Muzas, who raised a 
considerable force to contest his mtrusion into what they con- 
sidered to be their domains In an encounter with these troops, 
Akbar, who had rashly ndden ahead of his troops with his personal 
was attacked in a narrow lane, and had to cut his way ou 
in a hand to hand encounter. 
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Akbar returned to Sikri in 1573 and had resumed the inter- 
rupted work of builfUng and adorning his new capital when news 
arrived that Gujarat was in rebdUion, and the Governor whom he 
had left in Ahmadabad was bdng besieged. It was August; the 
rivers were in flood, and the hGrzas had thought that no one 
could cross the deadly R§jputana Desert, the *Abode of Death*, 
at the hei^t of the hot season But they had redconed without 
their host Akbar, with 3,000 picked cavalrymen, at once set out, 
and performed the almost incredible feat of covering the whole 
distance, nearly 600 miles, in eleven days The first tidmgs which 
the rebels had of his approach was the sound of his trumpets, blown 
to reassure the beleaguered for(» Before they had recovered, 
Akbar chaiged them fiinously at the head of his men and com- 
pletdy routed them. It is said that the enemy were so panic- 
stricken that die Moguls pluck«l the arrows out of their quivers on 
their backs as they fied, and used them againstdidr owners. Forty- 
three days from his departure, Akbar re-entered Sikri in triumph, 
after the most brilfiant of his campaigns. In honour of it he named 
the new dty Fathpur Sikri, or Sikri the City of Victory, and erected 
that magnificent triumphal arch, the Buland Daraw&za, or Lofty 
Portal. In i6ot, after the conquest of the Deccan, he adorned it 
with its famous inscription: 


Jesus, Son of Mary (on whom be peace) said: The World 
is a bndge; pass ooer it, but butld no bouse upon if. Who hopes 
for an hour, hopes for Btermty. The world is an hour: spend 
it in prayer, for what follovn is unseen.* 


In 1574 Akbar completed the conquest of Northern Tnitia by 
the annexation of Ben^. The young A%han ruler, Daud by 
refused to acknowledge the Mogul Emperor as his suzerain; but 
Akbar moved to Bengal by nver in the height of tiie ramy season, 
when fighting was generally at a standstill. Daud was taken 
completely by surprise, the important town of Patna was captured 
and in 1576 he was defeated and * 

The year 1576 was the turmng point in Akbaris life. He was 


*11 is not known why Akbar attnbutes this say ing to Tesus but hn ua» 
influenced by ainstiamiy at this time. It has ^ traced to old 

Mushm «,um*s. and occur, on . ™yal tomb at BurhSnpur in SldeT 
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now thirty-four, and the master of the whole of northern India 
from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, and from the Hima- 
layas to the Vindhya mountains. His campaigning days were 
behind him, henceforth he devoted himself to the government of 
his dominions, leaving the command of his armies to his generals. 


His first object was the organisation of the vast empire which he 
had so amazingly acquired The system introduced by Akbar, and 
elaborated with the help of his able Hindu Minister, Raja Todar 
Mai, was bureaucratic. At the head of the State was the Emperor, 
who ruled by Divine Right, and was only morally bound by the 
precepts of the Koran. He was assisted by the Vakil or Pnmc 
Minister, the Diwan or Finance Minister, the Bakshi or Paymaster 
and the Sadr, who controlled religious and ecclesiastical afiairs. 
The Empire was divided into twelve Subas or Provinces, later 
increased to fifteen, each of which was ruled by a great noble or 
member of the Royal Family, the Subadar or Governor, who 
maintained a court at his provincial capital, modelled on the 
Imperial Court at Agra or Delhi Each Suba was divided into 
distncts, and the districts again mto smaller umts for administra- 
tive purposes. The executive ofiicials were known as Mansabdars 
or Commanders, and were classified upon a mihtary scale, according 
to the number of horsemen that they were supposed to provide for 


the use of the government At one end were the commanders of 
10,000, at the other commanders of ten About seventy per cent 
of AJebar's ofiicials were foreigners, that is, members of famihes 
who had originally accompanied Babur or Humayfin from 

beyond the border; the remamder were Hindus or Indian Muham- 
madans. Dunng the whole of his reign, twenty-one Hmdus hdd 
of 5,000 and over, and thirty-seven lower appointments 
Most of these were Rajpiits. Akbar discouraged the granting of 
jagirs or fiefs to officers by way of payment, as this weakened foe 
cr^al aufoonty and made the holders too independent, it also 
led to corruption and oppression. Higher officials r^ved fow 
salaries from the Impenal Treasury every month and were higUy 
pmd, but a mansabdar had to provide out of his salary foe 
number of horsemen required by governriimt, and 
efforts were made, by means of muster tolls and branfo^ 
hoiscs, to prevent evasions of this obligation. Even then a 
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'commander of 1,000’ drew 5,000 rupees a month The purchasing 
power of money being about six times what it is to-day, this is 
roughly the eqmvalent of thrice the salary of a Lieutenant- 
Governor under British rule. It is small wonder riiat these 
magmficent prizes drew to the Imperial Court the ablest and 
most ambitious men from all over Arisu AH rite higher appmntments 
were made by the Emperor himself.* 

In the villages the headman was responrible for the mainten- 
ance of Law and Order; in dries this devolved upon an officer 
named the Kotwal, who had to undertake the most multi&nous 


duties, such as the water sup^dy, sanitation and li ghting of the 
town, the mamtenance of roads, the supervision of the markrtaj 
the arrest of thieves and the recovery of stolen property. In country 
districts, an offidal named the Faujdar was in charge of the polic- 
ing of the hii^ways and the protection of travellers from robbers. 
Criminal cases, such as dacdty, murder and rebdlion were tried 
by the executive officers Torture could be employed to extract 
evidence, and, as m contemporary Europe, punishments w«e 
summary and bubarous and designed to inffict terror on evil 
doers. They induded impalement^ drag^g to death at the feet of 
dephants and amputation of hmbs. CSvil cases were rfrridfd by 
the Kari, who was riie repository of Muhammadan Law; there 
was no written code. Akbar was anxious that all shnul^^ reedve 


jusUcc If I were guilty of an unjust ac^” he said, "I would rise 
up in judgment against mysdf;" but rt is doubtful whether the 
central government had any effective control over what happened 
m distant provinces, and the corruptness of the Kazi was pro- 
verbial. All persons, however, had the right of personal appeal, 
irrespective of rank, to the Emperor himself The system of 
revenue collection was organised by Todar Mai upon the lines 
1 ^ down by Sher Shah. In India the bulk of the revenue has 
always come from the soil Akbar daimed as ‘flie King’s Share’ 
one ^ of the averap annual yield over a period often years 
The histonan Badaom, describing die new systems, tdls us: “In 
ffie year 98a (A D. 1575) an order tvas promulgated for impr^ng 
ffie cnltxvauon of the country and the condition of the pLiants 
AH the parganas (districts) were to be measured, and every space 
•W H Moreland, InAaaUuDtaih bT A kbar (igag), Chapter III 
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of land which under cultivation would produce a crorc of tankas 
(350,000 rupees) was to be divided off and placed under an officer 
called the Kron, selected for l^is trustworthiness, so that in three 
years all uncultivated land might be brought into cultivation and 
the Treasury replenished.” 

Badaoni, who, as an orthodox Mussalman of the old school, 
had no sympathy with these new-fangled ideas for the protection 
of the peasant from his masters, complains, rather comically, that 
dishonest officials were brought to account by RajS Todar Mai, 
“and many a good man died from severe beatings and the torture 
of rack and pincers.” Other sources of revenue were the salt-tax, 
excise and customs dues, and the total amount raised annually 
has been estimated as equivalent to about 38 millions sterling 
Much of it was expended upon the Imperial Court, with its 
enormous retinue which followed the Emperor wherever he went, 
the salaries of the nobles, the sumptuous buildings erected at the 
capitals and the army ‘Iliere was a small but prosperous middle 
class composed of offiaals and merchants, the latter residing 
chiefly in the ports on the West Coast whit* were beginmng to 
dnve a lucrative trade with the European nations Artists and 
skilled artisans found ready employment, unskilled labour, on the 
other hand, was poorly paid, and much of the menial work was 
performed by slaves The majonty of the people lived, as they do 
now, in the innumerable villages scattered over the face of the 
land; the standard ofliving waslowand their wants were few They 
were no doubt happier and more contented under Akbar than 
at any tune smee the Muhammadan conquest Amongst the 
many improvements introduced by Akbar was an excellent 
system of coinage, which for punty of metal, fullness of weight and 
ardstic workmanship excelled an^^ing in the West It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that the Mogul Empire at the begmmng of 
the 17th century was the best organised and most prosperous in 

the world 

In May 1578 Akbar had another of those stran^ 
spiritual crises which had first come to Wm as a boy of 
fourteen in the Punjab. A Royal Hunt had been organised at 
Nandana, on the banks of the Jhdum nver These battues were 
earned out on an enormous scale; the army turned out to act as 
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beaters, and the birds and beasts within a circuinferencc of 
fifty were enclosed in an ever contracting nag, to ^ e 

slaughtered by die members of the CJourt. Albar was sitnng 
under a tree waidng for the driven game, when suWenly a 
"strange and stror^ frenzy came upon die Emperor. Ite gave 
orders for the hunt to be discontinued forthwith; “not the fe^er 
of a finch was to be touched.^ After his return to Fafhpur Sikn 
he appeared to be a dianged man, and began to ponder deeply 
upon religious matters,“He spent whole mghts meditatmg upon 
God and modes of addressing Him Reverence for the Great 
Giver filled his heart, and in gratitude he would sit many a 
mArmng alonc m prayer and mortification upon the stone bench 
of an old cell in a londy spot near the palace ” He sought the 
company of Shaikh Mubarak, a learned theologian of extremdy 
unorthodox vicivs who had been at various times a Sunni, a 
Shiah, a Mahdist (one who believes m the approach of the 
millenmum) and a Sufi The Shaikh’s two sons, Abul FazI and 
Faizi, were his constant associates The former, ‘the Kuig^s 
Jonathan,’ to use the picturesque phrase of the Jesmts, became his 
confidential secretary and adviser; according to orthodox Muham- 
madans these two led the King’s nund firom God and His Prophet. 
Abul Fad was the most learned man of his age and the author 
of that vast encydopedic work, the Atn-i-Akban or Institutes 
Akbar, wluch took seven years to compile and is our chief author- 
ity for die events of the reign and the orgamsation of the Empire 
To assist lum in his quest for the truth, Akbar arranged every 
Thursday a senes of rchgious debates, which were hdd in the 
Ibadat KluLna or Hall of Worship, specially built finr the purpose, 
and often lasted tdl dawm At first these were confined to Muslim 
theologians, but tlieir narrow bigotry disgusted the Emperor, and 
he began to invite outsiders, Brahmins, Jains and Zoroastiians 
“From early childhood," says Abul Fsd, “he had passed through 
the most diverse phases of rdi^ous practices and beheft and bad 
collected with a peculiar talent in sdecdon all books that can 
teach, and thus there gradually grew in his mind the conviction 
that tlicre were sensible men in ^ religions, and austere tlunkers 
and men ivith miraculous gifts in all nations. If some truth were 
thus found ei'erywhere, why should Trutli be restricted to one 
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religion or to a comparatively new creed like Islam, scarcely a 
thousand years old^” Akbar's bche& at this stage are finely 
expressed in a verse wntten by Abul Fazl 

O God, in every temple I see those who seek Thee 
And in every tongue that is spoken, Thou art praised 
Polytheism and Islam grope after Thee 
Each religion says, ‘Thou art One, without equal’ 

Be it mosque, men murmur holy prayers, or church. 

The bells nng for the love of Thee 

Awhile I frequent the Christian cloister, anon the mosque. 

But Thee only I seek from fane to fane 

Thine elect know naught of heresy or orthodoxy, whereof 

Nather stands behind the screen of Thy truth 

Heresy to the heretic, dc^ma to the orthodox. 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of the 
perfumerseller * 

Akbar was doubtless' prompted by a mixture of motives, 
rehgious and pobtical Besides his impatience at the narrowness 
of orthodox Muhammadanism there was a desire to find a 
formula which would satisfy men of all various creeds m his 
Empire and bnng them together As he said himself, “Although 
I am master of so vast a kingdom, yet, since true greamess con- 
sists in doing the will of God, my mind is not at ease in this 
diversity of sects and creeds, and apart from the outward pomp 
of arcumstance, with what satisfaction in my despondency can I 
undertake the sway of Empire?” His contemporary, Ehzabeth of 
England, was making a somewhat similar effort In 1579, in order 
to invest Mmself with the power to make religious reforms, he 
compdled the theologians to subsenbe to an InfeUibdity Decree 
which he drew up wth the assistencc of Shaikh Mubarak It ran 

as follows. ^ ^ , -n 1 

“We declare that the King of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, 

Shadow of God in the World— Abul-fathjalal-ud-din Muhammad 
Akbar PadshSh Ghazi— whose Kingdom God perpetuate is a 
* That IS, we should extract the essence from all creeds, as the perfunie.seller 
extracts the essence from the rose 
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most just, a most wise, and a most God-fearing king. Should, 
therefore, in future, a rdigjous question come up, regarding which 
the opinions of the mttjtahids (theologians) are at variance;, and 
His Majdty, in his penetrating understanding and clear virion, 
be incbned to adopt, for the benefit of the nation, and as a political 
expedient, any of the confiictmg opinions esdstuig on that point, 
and issue a decree to that effect, we do thereby agree that such 
decree shall be binding on us and on the whole nation. Further, 
we declare that should His Majesty think fit to issue a new order, 
we and the nation shall bkemse ^ bound by it, provided that 
such order be not only in accordance mdi some verse of the Koran, 
but aho of real benefit to the nation; and further that any opposi- 
tion on the part of his subjects to such an order passed by His 
Majesty shall mvolve damnadon in the worid to come, and loss 
of property and religious pnvileges in dus ’* 

In June of die same year, m Ws new capacity of Head of the 
Church, he ascended the pulpit of the Mosque at SikrJ, and 
recited the Btddu^ Prayer composed for him by the poet Frizi; 


The Lord to me the Kingdom gave; 

He made me prudent, strong and brave; 
He guided me with right and ruth, 
Filhng my heart wth love of truth 
No tongue of man can sum His Stat^ 
Alldai Akbarf God is greatl 


It is said that he was so overcome by emodon that he was 
unaMc to finish the words As time went on, Akbar became more 
and more hostile to orthodox Muhammadanism He stopped the 
u« of Ac name of the Prophet in pubhc worship, and began to 
adopt Parecc and Hindu religious customs He ordered Sanskrit 
^gious books to be translated mto Persian, and appeared with a 
Hindu scctanan mark on his forehead. He prostrated himsdf 
brfore the Sun wd the Sacred Fire He forbade the slaughter 
or animals for food, and prodairaed universal toleration in a 
^nuy w^e the persecution of Hinduism had been the rule for 
own words were “Men fancy that outward pro- 
fession to tiic mete letter of Islam, without a heartfelt convieSm 
can profit them I have forced many Hindus by fear of my power 
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to adopt the religion of my ancestors, but now that my mind has 
been enlightened by the beams ofTruth, I have become convinced 
that in this distressful place of contrarieties where the dark clouds 
of conceit and the mists of sclf-opimon have gathered round you, 
not a step can be made irithout the torch of proof That belief can 
only be beneficial which we select with dear judgment To repeat 
the irards of the Creed, to pcrlbrm circumcision, or to lie prostrate 
on the ground from dread of kingly power is not seeking God 


Obedience is not in prostration on the dust. 

Practise Truth, for sincerity is not borne on the brow ” 

Abkar, however, was still unsatisfied He had on more than one 
occasion come into contact with Chnstians, and he wondered 
whether he would not find in Chnstiamty the ideal rdigion for 
which he sought He therefore despatched an envoy to the Viceroy 
of Goa, requesting him to send to the Court “two learned priests 
who should bnng with them the chief books of the Law and the 
Gospd, for I wish to study and learn the law and what is best and 
most peifcct in it ”* In response to this invitation three Jesuit 
Fathers, Ridolfo Aquaviva, Anthony Monserratc and Francis 
Hennque went to Sikri The latter was a Persian convert and 
acted as interpreter After a long and arduous journey, the 
mission reached Fathpur Sikri at the end of February 1580 and 
was kindly recaved The Fathera made an excellent impression 
They were learned and pous men, and shone in the religious 
debates which the Emperor so greatly enjoyed Abul Fazl gives a 
graphic description of one of these debates which ended in the 
complete discomfiture of the mullahs 
“One night the Hall of Worship was bnghtened by the presence 
of Padre Ridolfo, unrivalled among ChnsUan doctors for intellect 
and wisdom Several carpmg and bigoted men attached Wm, 
and this afforded an opportunity for display of the calm jud^ent 
and justice of the assembly These men brought forward me 
old received assertions and did not attempt to amve at the 
truth by reasoning Their statements were tom to pieces and th^ 
were nearly put to shamej and then they began » attack Ac 
contradictions m the Gospel, but Acy could not silence Aeir 
•Sir B Madagan, The Jesmit and the Creel Mogul (193®) 
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opponent by proving thdr aasertions. 'Witb perfect calmness and 
earnest conviction, die Padre rqilied to thdr arguments, and 
dien smd: *If diese men have such an oj^on of our Book, and if 
diey bdieve tihe Koran to be the true Word of God, then let a 
fire be lighted and let us vnth die Gospel in our hand, and the 
idam with their Holy Book in theirs, walk into that testing- 
place of Truth, and the right vnll be mamfest ’ The blado-hearted, 
mean-spirited disputants shrank from this proposal, and ansivered 
only with angry words” 

For a time the efforts of the Fathers to convert the Emperor and 
his court seemed about to be crowned with success The Padres 
were allowed to build a chapel; they translated the Gospd into 
Persian, and Akbar attended Mass, and was even disappmnted 
that he was not ^ven Gommumon He wore a medallion bearing 
effigies of the Virgin and the Agnus Dei, and visited the Crib 
erected at Christmas He walked in public widi his arm round 
Father Ridolfii’s neck, and appointed Father Mionserrate as 
Prince Murid’s tutor. But Akbar gradually lost interest in this, 
as in his other religious experiments He had the profoundest 
admiration for the teaching and person of Jesus Christ (‘He had 
the Spuit of God, and neither man nor Angel spoke as He spake’), 
but he found in the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation in- 
surmountable stumblmg-blocks, and for political reasons be 
refused even to entertam the idea of disbanding his harem 
Rductantly the Fathers came to the conclusion that “the 
Emperor is not a Muhammadan, but is doubtful as to all forms of 
faith and holds firmly that there is no divindy accredited form of 
faidi, because he finds in all something to offend his reason and 
mtdiigence, for he thinks everythmg can be grasped by reason.” 

Akbar’s heretical views, and the favour shovm to the “Padres,” 
aroused wide-spread alarm in Muhaimnadau drdes. A dangerous 
rebellion broke out in Bengal in 1581, and a movement was afoot 
to call ia. from Kabul Muhammad HaKm, another son of 
HumSyun, who hdd strictly orthodox views Akbar suppressed the 
t^ble m Bengal with g«at seventy, and publicly hanged one of 
hn hfitmters, Shih Afansur, for complidty in the conspiracy. He 
Aen led an expedition to KSbuL FaAer Monsenate accompanied 
him, and gives a vivid picture of Ac Imperial Army in Ac fidd. It 
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was like a moving town; an immense number of followers and 
attendants accompanied it, and wherever a halt was made, the 
camp was laid out in an orderly fashion, the Imperial Head- 
quarters being marked by a light on a lofty pole at mght There 
were bazaars in which food and other commodities could be 
purchased at fixed rates, and hunts on a large scale took place on 
the hne of march The expedition reached Kabul by way of 
Lahore and the Khyber, and returned to Sikn after a bloodless 
campaign. On the way Father Monserratc had had many religious 
conversations with Akbar, as the result of which the Fathers 
finally decided that further efforts were useless, and they returned 
to Goa in 1582 Akbar parted with them with real gnef They 
never met again Father Aquaviva received the crown of 
martyrdom at the hands of a Hmdu mob m 1583; Father Mon- 
serrate was captured by the Arabs and sent to the galleys but 
survived to die at Goa in x6oo Other Jesuit missions visited the 
Court in this and the succeeding reign, but more in the capacity of 
informal ambassadors, and were a regular feature until the expulsion 
of the Order from Portuguese territory m 1759 But under Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb thar privileges were gready curtailed, 
the latter ruler looked on them with suspiaon owing to their 


fiiendhness with the rebel, DfirS. Shikoh 

After the departure of the first Jesuit mission, Akbar proceeded 
to promulgate a neiv creed of his own, which he termed the 
Divme Faith (Din Ilahi) Its inauguration was marked by the 
commencement of a new era * The details are obscure, but it 
is desenbed by Abul Fazl as an eclectic creed, ‘with the great ad- 
vantage of notlosing whatisgood in onerehgion while gaming what- 
ever IS better in the other In that way honour would be rendered to 
God; peace would be given to the peoples and security to the 
Empire ’ Its observances were to a great extent borrowed from 
the Jams and Hindus Cows were to be regarded as sacred, and 
worship was paid to the Sun There appears to have been an imcr 
circle of disaples at the Court, who prostrated them^lv« before 
Akbar as their Pontiff, received a secret pass-word, abstamal 
from meat, shaved their beards, and practised other mystic 

* n»e date of the commencemmt of the Ilahi era is February 19*. 1556 
It was discontinued by Shah Jaban 
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observances The Divine Fiuth, however, made few converts, and 
dissolved at the death of its founder. 

In 1585, there arrived at Fathpur, almost unnoticed, three 
En gl ish men named William Leedes, Ralph Fitch and John 
Nevs'bery, bearing a letter from Queen Ehzabeth, in which she 
requested that they might be ‘honestly intreated and reedved,* 
and granted ‘liberty and security of voyage,’ in order to start 
tradmg operations ‘by which means the mutual and friendly 
trafique of merchandise on both sides may come ’ They were the 
survivors of a party of four which had set out for the East on 
the ship Tyger two years previously Disembarking at Tripolis, they 
had made thdr way to Aleppo: had there jmned a caravan which 
took them to Bagdad From Bagdad they went on to Ormuz, 
where they were arrested and sent to Goa as suspected heretics 
They escaped the attention of the Inquisition by ‘behaving 
themselves very cathohkly and devout, cverie day hearing Mass 
wdfh beadcs in their hands,’ but they were put on parole. One of 
thdr number married and settled in Goa, the others broke their 
parole, and finally found their way to Agra, which was ‘much 
greater than London and very populous.’ In the bazaars were ‘a 
great resort of merchandise from Persia and out of India, and very 
much merchandise of silk and doth and of predous stones, both 
rubies, diamonds and pearls.’ All the way along the road from 
Agra to Sikii was * a market of victuals and other things, as full as 
though a man were still m a town, and so many people as if a 
man were m a market ’ They had an interview with the Emperor, 
who was attired m ‘a white cabie (or tunic), made hke a shirt tied 
with stnngs on one side, and a htde cbth on his head, coloured 
often times wifli red and yellow,’ but apparenfly Elizabeth’s 
letter recaved no reply. Leedes obtained a post as a jeweller at the 
Court, and Newbery resolved to return home by the overland 
route through Lahore. Here they disappear firom the page of 
history. Fitch, however, after travdhng down the Ganges to its 
mouth and visiting Bassan, Pegu and Malacca, managed to make 
tas way home by way of Ceylon, Ormuz and Aleppo He reached 
England after an absence of eight years, and his report of his 
cxpencnces led to the foundation of the East India Company 

In 1588, Akbar was compeUed by menacing conditions of 
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afikirs in the North West to leave Fathpur Sikii and take up his 
abode at Lahore He never returned save for a brief visit in 1601, 
and the beautiful city became a deserted ruin From Lahore he 
despatched forces which undertook the reduction of Sind and 
Kashmir; Baluchistan and Kandahar were also annexed, and 
in the far cast his armies overran Onssa But these years were 
saddened by domestic tragedies The wise and witty Birbal, 
his constant companion, was killed on the frontier, and Bfaagwan 
Das and Todar Mai both passed away His sons were a constant 
source of anxiety. Muiad and Daniyal had taken to dnnk, 
of which the former died in 1599 and the latter in 1604, Salim, 
his favourite, was wayward and idle. In 1593, Akbar, whose 
ambitions only increased as his conquests extended, resolved 
upon the annexation of the Deccan This was a most unfortunate 
decision, and ultimately led to the ruin of the Mogul Empire. 
The natural boundary of Ihndustan is the Vindbya range, 
and any additions beyond this pomt were bound to be a source 
of weakness rather than of strength In 1593, however, an 
excuse was found to intervene in the afiairs of Ahmadnagar and 


an army was sent under Prince Murad But the dty was stoutly 
defended by the heroic Chand Bibi, and Murad was unsuccess- 
ful. On his death in 1599, Abul Fazl took command, and 


Chand Bite having been murdered, Ahmadnagar was taken m 
1600. Meanwhile Akbar had captured the strong fortress of 
Aargarh by bribery and had annexed Khandesh, but his taumph 
was marred by the outbreak of a tcmble famine, with which the 
resources of the administration were quite unable to cope A 
worse blow was to come His son Salim started a rebelhon against 
his father during his absence, and had the incredible baseness 
to arrange for the great minister, Abul Fazl, to be ambushed and 
murdered on his return journey from the Deccan in 1 60a 
Akbar did not long survive the death of his oldest fhend and 

the shock ofSalim’s basemgratitadc He fell ill with dyscnteiy and 

passed away at Agra, October 27th, 1605 His body was aso y 
interred, with KtUe pomp or ceremony, in a noble mausoleum 
fais own dcvismg, at Sikandra "Thus,” wntes one of the J^it 
onlookers, "does the world treat those from whom no good a to 
be hoped, and no evil feared ” Even so, he was not allowed to 
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sleep in peace In 1691 a band of rebdilious JSLt peasants plundered 
his tomb and scattered his remains to the four 'nfoids. 

Two portraits of Akbar have come down to us from con- 
temporaries. One is foom the pen cf his old finend, Father Mon- 
serrate: 

“One could eanly recognise even at the first glance that he 
IS King. He has broad shoulders, somewhat bandy legs well- 
suited for horseman^p, and a light brown complexion. 
He carries his head bent towards the right shoulder. £fis 
forehead is broad and opm, his eyes so bright and flashing 
that they seem like a sea shimmering in the sunlight. His 
eyelashes are very long His eyebrows are not strongly 
marked. His nose is strai^t and small though not insignifi- 
cant. His nostrils are widely open as though in derision. 
Between the left nostril and the upper hp there is a mole. 
He shaves his beard but wears a moustache. He bmps in his 
left leg though he has never received an injury there. His 
body IS exccedin^y well built and is neither too thin nor 
too stout. He IS sti^y, hearty and robust. When he laughs 
his fecc becomes almost distorted. His apression is tranquil, 
serene and open, full also of dignity, and when he is angry 
awful majesty.”* 

The other is by lus son Salim, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir: 

*'My father always assodated wdi the learned of every 
creed and rehgion: espcdally the Pundits and the learned of 
Ind^ and, although he was illiterate, so much became dear 
to him th^gh constant intercoune widi the learned gn>t 
the wise, in his conversations wifli them, that no one knew 
him to be flliterate, and he was so well acquainted unth the 
niceties of verse and prose compositions fliat his defidency 
was not thought of In lus august personal appearance he was 
of middle hdght, but inclining to be tall; he was of the hue of 
wheat; his eyes and eyebrows were blade, and his complexion 
rather dark than feir, heivaslion-botfiedvdthabroaddiest, 
and Ws hands and arms long. On the leftadeof hisnoschehad 

*Mboseirate’t CaimaOe^, tniis, J. S. Hoyland (igss), pp 196 . 7 . 
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a fleshy mole, very agreeable in appearanec, of the size of 
half a pea Those skilled in the saence of physiognomy 
considered this mole a sign of great prospenty and cxc^ing 
good fortune His august voice was very loud, and in speaking 
and explaining, had a pccubar richness In his actions and 
movements he was not like the people of the world, and the 
Glory of God manifested itself in him. Notwithstanding his 
Kingship, his treasures and his buned wealth past computa- 
tion, his fi g hting elephants and Arab horses, he never by 
a hair’s brcailtli placed his foot beyond the base of humility 
before the Throne of God, and never for one moment foigot 
Him He associated with the good of every race and creed 
and persuasion, and was gracious to all in accordance with 
thar condition and understanding He passed his mghts 
m ivakefulncss, and slept htde in the day; the length of his 
sleep during a 'uholc night and day was not more than a 
watch and a hall He counted his wakefulness at mght as so 
much added to his hfe His courage and boldness were such 
that he could mount raging, rutting elephants, and subdue 
to obedience murderous elephants which would not allow 
their own females near them Of the austerities practised by 
my revered father one was not eating the flesh of animals 
Dunng dirce months of the year he ate meat, and for the 
remaining nine, contented himself with SQfi food and was 
m no way pleased with the slaughter of ammals On many 
days and in many monflis this was forbidden to the people ”* 


Akbar hved in an age of great monarchs His contemporanes were 
Elizabeth of England, Henry IV of France and Shah Abbas of 
Persia, but he towers head and shoulders above them all He 
was no pacifist. His ambition was to create for himself a n^hty 
empire, and he earned out his purpose ruthlessly Ternble in he 
wrath, he inflicted punishments on those who opposed him which 
shock modem humanitarian sentiment But he wm not a 
conqueror The justification of impenalism is Aat the «>nqu^ 
benefit by the exchange, and Akbar at onceset^msdfto esiabteh 
throughout his kingdom the rule of justice and law, to ascertam 
•Jahangir’s Memoirs, trans Rogen and Bevendge, pp 33-4 
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that the peasant was fairly taxed, and tliat all men should receive 
a fair hearing and a fair trial The greatness of his work is shown 
by the fact that his administrative system is the basis of that 
which IS in vogue in India to-day. His sayings, preserved by Abul 
Fazl, testify to his earnest desire to do what was right, and his 
recogmdon of the enormous responsibilihes of his position “If I 
could but find anyone capable of governing the kingdom, I 
should at once place this burden on his shoulders and withdraw 
therefrom “ He was the first of his race to be inspired with the 
visions of a umted India, where everyone, Mussalman, Brahmin 
and Jam, Christian and Parsee, could live side by side on 
terms of perfect equahty before the law His enforcement of reli- 
gious toleration at the time when the rack and die stake were the 
accepted weapons of religious controversy in Europe places him 
centunes m advance of his age. At the same time, he did his best 
to repress barbarous customs practised in the name of religion, 
such as child-marriage, suUee and ammal sacrifices “Formerly 
I persecuted men m conformity ivith my faith,” he said, "and 
deemed it Idam As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhdmed 
with shame What constancy is to be expected from proselytes on 
compulsion^ . . “IfmenwaDtiatheway ofGfod’s will, interforence 
with them would be in itself reprehensible: if otherwise, they are 
under the malady of ignorance and deserve my compassion ...” 
"Miradcs occur in the temples of every creed . . “Each person 
accor^g to lus condition ^es the Supreme Bemg a name, but 
m reality to name the Unknowable is vain ” 

Akbar ivas a man of violent passions, and he had the cravmg for 
strong drink and opium, whidi was a family faihng, but he 
subdued his body by an iron selMisapline, amountmg almost to 
asceticism He was a fond parent and a great lover of li tt le 
chddrcn "Children are die young saplings m the garden of life; 
to love them is to turn our mmds to die Bountiful Creator,” is one 
o his most beautiful sayings In his maimer he was every inch a 
lung, great with the great, and lowly with the lowly.’ Specially 
characteristic of the man were his flashing eyes, 'vibrant hke the 
sea m sunshine,’ as one of the Jesuit Fathers notes It is difficult to 
write wthout hyperbole of this great and very human monarch, 
one of the noblest, surely, in all history. 
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LEADING DATES 

A.D. 1556 Second battle of Kmpat, acceuion of Akbar. 

1560 Akbar assumes full powers. 

1565 Abobtum of the poll-tax. 

1567-8 Siege of Chitor. 

1569 Budding of Fathpur SSoi 
1572-s War in Gujaifit. 

1574 Abul Fad comes to Court 
1574^ Wan in RfijputSna and BengaL 

1579 Infallibihty Decree 

1580 Arrival of the Jesuit Mission, 

1585 Akbar shifts his captal to Lahore. 

1586^ Conquest of Kashmir and Sind 
1591-1600 Wan m the Deccan. Conquest of Ahmadnagar and death of 
ChSnd BIM 

1601 Capture of Asligarh 

1609 RebdhonofFiinceSaBm and murder of Abul Fad 
1605 Death of Akbar. 



Oiapter XVIH 

THE CLIMAX OF THE MOGUL EMPIEIE 


Oh the death of Akbar, Pnnce Sahm was enthroned at Agra 
on October a^th, 1605, with the tide of Jahan^ or World Holder. 
He ^vas thiily-eight years of age, and had four sons, Kh.usru, 
Parviz, Khunam and Shahnyir JahSng^ on his accesdon tried 
to win over popular sentiment by promising a number of reforms, 
the pmtdpri ones bring the protection of the Muhammadan 
religion, the abohtion of barbarous punishments such as muti' 
lation, the suppression of highwayrobbery, the confirmation of the 
nobles and of rriigious bodies in their estates, the prohitdtion of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, the provirion of public hospitals, 
and a general amnesty for political prisoners It is doubtful, 
however, \riiether these promises were ever kq>t; they certsunly 
did not prevent a rising m favour of Khusru, the Emperor’s 
eldest son, who was a popular hero. Khusru possessed a singularly 
attractive personahty. Terry, the chaplain of Sir Thomas Roe, 
the English Ambassador, describes him as "a gentieman of a very 
lovdy presence and fine carriage, exceedin^y brioved of the 
common people. . . . He was a man who contented himurif with 
one wife, which with all love and care accompanied hirn in all 
his streights, and therefore he never would tike any wife but 
herself^ though the hberty of religion did admit of plurality.” 
Roe is equally adminng He speaks of Khusru as “favouring 
learning, valour and the discipliae of war, abhorring all covetous- 
ness,«and discerning the base customs of talnng used by his ances- 
tors and the nolnlity.” Khusm fled to the Fuiyab and raised the 
standard of rebellion, but the governor of Lahore refused to open 
the gates to him. ffis army, which was composed of raw levies, 
was easily dispersed, and he was defeated and captured. JahSngir 
stmp^ out the risiiig with revolting barbarity. Two of the 
prince’s chief supporters were sewn up in taw hides which con- 
torted on aqposure to the sun. Aqun, the Sikh pontiff who had 
Messed the undertaking, was srized and put to death. Three 
hundred rebds were impaled on stakes on either side of the toad. 
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and Khusru, trembling and weeping and loaded with chains, was 
paraded on an elephant, between the hncs of writhing viedms and 
forced to witness their death agonies. He was then blinded with a 
hot iron, but did not lose his sight entirely Till his murder in 1622, 
he was a state prisoner He was buned in a garden at AllahabSd, 
and was popularly regarded as a martyr 
At the beginning of his reign, Jahan^r, in cynical disregard for 
his promises to protect Muhammadanism, began to renew his 
father’s favours to the Jesuits Catholic processions were con- 
stantly seen m the streets of Agra, and Christian pictures were 
hung on the palace walls Religious discussions were resumed, in 
whid tlic name of the Prophet was openly reviled At one time 
it was even thought probable that the Emperor would be received 
into the Catholic Church, and this caused a great scandal among 
Muhammadans of all classes. But early in i6og, there arrived in 
Agra an English captain of the name of Wilbam Hawkins, who 
had been sent by the newly formed East India Company m order 
to try and obtain permission to set up a trading factory at the 
port of Surat Hawkins had learnt to speak Turkish while in the 
Levant, the mother-tongue of the Emperor was Turki, and for 
this reason they were able to converse without an interpreter. 
Hawkins became the Emperor’s boon compamon, and was 
pflfni’ttwt to his dnnking-bouts, which often lasted till far into the 
night Hawkins gives a vivid picture of Jahangir’s private hfc' 


"First m the morning about the break of day he is at his 
beads with his face turned to the westward The manner of 
his praymg when he is m Agra is m a pnvate fair room, upon 
a goodly jet stone, having only a Persian lamb-skm under him; 
having also some eight chains of beads, every one containmg 
four hundred At the upper end of this jet stone the pictures 
Our Lady and Christ are placed, graven m stone; so he 
tumeth over his beads and saith 3,200 words, accor^ng to fte 
number of his beads, and then his prayer is ended. After he 
hath done, he showeth lumself to the people, receiving thor 
salaams or good-morrows; unto whom multitudes resort every 
monung for this purpose. This done, he sleepeA two houn 
more, and then dineth, and passeth his time wifli his women. 
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and at noon he showeth himself to the people agam, sitting till 
three of the dock, vierong and seeing his pastwnes and sports 
by men and fightmg of many sorts of beasts, every day 
sundry kinds of pastimes 

“Then at three of the dock all fhe nobles in general (that 
be in Agra and are vfdl), resort unto the Court, the King 
/•nming forth in open audience, sitting in his seat royal, and 
every tnan standing in this degree before him, his chiefest 
sort of nobles standing within the red rail, and the rest 
without They are all placed by his heutenant-general. This 
red rail is three steps higher than the place where the rest 
stand; and within this red rail I was placed, amongst the 
chiefest of them all The rest arc placed by officers, and dicy 
likewise be vdthin another very spadous place railed; and 
without that rail stand all sorts of horsemen and soldiers* that 
ViptnTi g unto his captains and all odier comers. At these rails 
there are many doors kept by many porters, who have white 
rods to keep men in order In the nudst of die plac^ right 
before the King, standetb one of his shcriffi, together with die 
master hangman, who is accompanied by forty hangmen, 
wearing on their heads a certain quilted cap different from 
all others, with a hatchet on their shoulders; and others with 
all sorts of whips being there ready to do what die King 
commandeth The King hearcth all causes m this place and 
stayed! some two hours every day 
“Then he departeth towards his pnvate place of prayer, 
his prayer bdng ended, four or five sorts of very well dressed 
and roasted meats are brought him, of which as he pleaseth 
he eateth a bit to stay his stomach, dnnlong once of his strong 
drink Then he cometh forth mto a private room, where none 
can come but such as himself nominatedi (for two years 1 
was one of his attendants there). In this place he drinketh 
other three cupfuls, which is the porbon that the physiaans 
allot Urn This done, he eateth opium, and then be anseth, 
and being in the height of his dnnk, he layeth him down to 
sleep, every man departing to his own home. And after he 
hath slept two hours they awake him and brmg his supper to 
him, at which time he is not able to feed himself, but it is 
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thrust into his mouth by others; and this is about one of the 
clock, and then he sleepeth the rest of the night ”* 


Hawkins rose mto high favour, and was made a “commander 
of 400” with a salary equivalent to £ 3,000 a year in English 
money This deeply alarmed the Jesuits, who, as he says, became 
‘like madde dogges,’ and tried to poison him, but Jahangir gave 
him an Armeman girl from the royal harem as his wife, to cook 
his food and look after him After two and a half years at Court, 
Hawkins fell into disfavour, JahSn^r grew tired of him, and he 
took ship for England in i6is, but died within sight of home 
From this time, Portuguese infiuence at the Mogul Court steadily 
dechned They lost a great deal of prestige when an attack on 
some E ng lish merchantmen lying m the roadstead off the mouth of 
the Tapti was repulsed with loss m full view of the native popu- 
lation, and they made the mistake of capturmg and holdmg to 
ransom a pilgnm ship bound for Mecca, in violation of treaties 


on the subject 

In 1611, Jahangir mamed a lady of the name of Mihr-un- 
Nisa, on whom he bestowed the title of Nfir Jahan, or Light of 
the World. The story resembles that of David and Bathsheba. 


Nur Jahan was originally the wife of a Persian nobleman named 
Ah Kuh Beg, who had been given an estate in Bengal by Akbar 
Apparently Akbar made this arrangement to get her away from 
the Court, as his son was already in love with her Be this as it may, 
in 1607 J aViangir sent a force to arrest Ah Kuli Beg, who was 
m the scuffle which ensued His widow was brought to 
Agra, but was not united to her royal lover until four years later 
She was then thirty-four, an age when Oriental women are 
usually long past their pnme, but she was a person of singular 
beauty and intelligence. With her she brought her 
received ihe title of Itimad-ud-daulah, her broffle^ AM Khan, 
and a host of relatives, whom she installed in high office She 
mamed her daughter to Prince ShahnySr She was a torlw 

horsewoman and anexcdlentshot,andononeoccasioii,asJahangir 

notes in his Memoirs, she loUed four tigers in quick succession. 
She sat m the Hall of Audience and received petitions; coins were 

•W Forter,£to’()irrai«H»«m7«fio(OxR)tdi9a0,p ii4f5 
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issued in her name and she put her agnature beade her husband’s 
on dieroyal/imuinr Jaban^, imw sodden with dunk and opium, 
was completely under her influence. He candidly admits that 
“Nflr Ja^n was wise enough to conduct the business of state, 
while he only wanted a bottle of wine and a piece of meat to make 
merry ” Nur Jalmn used her power well She was “an asylum to 
all sufferers, ’’ helped needy supphants, and provided dowries for 
hundreds of orphan Mushm girls But for her, the government 
might well have roUapsed altogether The older nobles, though 
intensely jealous, were afimd to interfere 
In 1615, an ambassador from James I of England arrived at 
Agra, in the person of Sir Thomas Roe Roe was a man of great 
digmty, and very different from die low-born and uproarious 
Hawkins. His diary of bis Embassy is a most valuble document, 
and IS supplemented by an amusing narrative written by his 
chaplam, Edward Terry,* Roe’s account of his reception gives 
an interestmg descnption of the daily routine of the Court. 


“Jak. 10 1 went to Court at 4 in the evemng to the Durbar, 
wluch IS the place where the Mogul ats out daily to enter- 
tain strangers, to receive petitions, to give commands, to sec 
and to be seen To digress a litde &om my reception and to 
declare the customs of the Court will enlighten the future 
discourse The King hath no man but eunuchs that comes 
within the lodgings or retiring rooms of lus house His women 
watch ivithm and guard him with manly weapons They do 
justice one upon another for offences He comes every morn- 
ing to a wmdow called the Jharokha (Window of Audience) 
lookmg into a plain before his gate, and diows himself 
to the common people At noon he returns thither and 
sits some hours to sec the fight of elephants and iviid beasts; 
under hun within a rail attend the men of rank; fiom whence 
he ictires to sleep among his women At afternoon he returns 
to the Durbar before mentioned At eight after supper 
he conics down to the Ghuilkkana (private apartments). 


r **‘'l*’y Sir W. Foster, Hakluyt Society, i8gg. 
^ ** ««diority** Body Trawlltrs w /iX, 
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a fair court where in the midst is a throne erected of frcciitone, 
wiicrcin he sits, hut sometimes below in a chair; to wiiich 
arc none admitted but of great quality, and few of those 
without leave; where he discourses of all matters with great 
affability. There is no business done with him concerning 
the state, government, disposition of war or peace, but 
at one of these two last places, where it is publicly pro* 
pounded and resolved and so registered, which ifit were worth 
tlie curiosity might be seen lor two shillings, but the common 
base people know as much as tlic council, and the news 
every day is the King's new resolutions tossed and censured 
by every rascal. This course is unchangeable, except sickness 
or drink prevent it; which must be known, for as all his 
subjects arc slaves, so is he in a kind of reciprocal bondage, 
for he IS tied to observe these hours and customs so precisely 
that if he were unseen one day, and no sufficient reason 
rendered, the people would mutiny; two days no reason 
can cxrusc, but that he must consent to open lus doors and 
be seen by some to satisfy others On Tuesday at the JharMa 
he sits in judgment, never refusing the poorest man's 
complaint, wheic he lieare with paUcncc both parts; and 
someumes sees with too mudi delight in blood the exceuuon 


done by his elephants 

“At the Durbar I was led right before him at the entrance 
of an outer rail, where met me two principal noble slaves to 
conduct me nearer. I had required before my going leave to 
use the customs of my country, which was freely granted, so 
that I would perform them punctually. When I entered witliin 
the first rail I made an obeisance; entering in the inward 
rail another; and when I came under the King a third. The 
place is a great court, whither resort all sorts of people. 
The King sits in a little gallery overhead; ambassadors, the 
great men, and strangers of quality wiUiin the inmost rail 
under him, raised from the ground, covered with canopies 
of velvet and silk, under foot laid with good carpoU; the 
meaner men represenUng gentry within the first rail, he 
people without in a base court, but so that all may see the 
King This sitting out hath so much affinity with a tlicatrc- 
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the manner of the King in his gallery, the great men hiled on 
a stage as actors; the vulgar below gazing on~that an easy 
description will inform of the place and fashion ” 

Roe was not greatly impressed by what he saw Jahangir’s 
drunken orgies disgusted him He “never imagined that a Prince 
so famed would live so meanly ” The Hall of Audience was richly 
decorated, “but of so divers pieces and so unsuitable that it was 
rather patched than glorious, as if it seemed to strive to show all, 
like a lady that vdth her plate set on a cupboard her embroidered 
slippers ” 

Roe returned home in 1619, having obtained substantial 
trading concessions The English now established a n^lar 
factory at the port of Surat, in a building hired from the local 
governor. It was organised on the collegiate model usually 
followed m amilar establishments in Europe and the Near East, 
the members were controlled by a president, attended dmly 
chapd, and dined together at mid-day, Disctphne was strictly 
main t ain ed The English factors Uved in considerable pomp and 
state, but life between the departure and arrival of the annual 
tra^i^ fleets was dull and lonely The chmate was unhealthy 
and they were entirely cut off from the world, at the mercy of 
compt and rapacious local officials Now almost the sole extant 
reUc of the cradle of British rule at Surat is the graveyard, where 
the early ffictors sleep beneath gigantic piles of masonry, erected 
apparently in nvalry of the tombs of the Mogul noblemen. ITiesc 
grotesque monuments were greatly admired in their day. The 
chief exports were printed cotton goods, silk, indigo, spices of all 
sorts, saltpetre, sugar and opium Against these, the East Tndiit 
Company’s ships imported European broadcloths, velvets and 
brwades, clocks and mechanical toys, metals such as copper, zinc, 
tead and quickrilver, and bullion. There was a great demanH for 
En^h clothes, petures, jcwdlery and odier luxuries at the 
Imperial Court.* 

From the point of view of conquest, die reign of Jahhngir was 
m^OM, as he was too indolent to take the field But his generals 
forced the Ranfl of Mewar to conclude an honourable peace; 

*H G RawiuBon, Bnluh Begwmgt w msiern TnAa (igao). Chapter IX. 
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they subdued Ahmadnagar in the Deccan, and the strong fortress 
of Kangra on the Himalayan border On the other hand, the 
Persian armies of Shah Abbas succeeded in taking the important 
town of Kandahar, which they held until 1638, when the gates 
were opened by its treacherous governor 
Jahangir’s closing years were distracted by disturbances and 
rebelhons on the part of his sons, whom he was too feeble to 
control In 1639, Pnnee Khurram, an orthodox and bigoted 
Muha mm adan, obtamed the custody of his unfortunate 
brother, the half-blind Khusru, and had him strangled He 
then openly rebelled, but being defeated, retired to Bengal and 
the Deccan for the remainder of his father’s reign In 1626, 
Mahabat Khan, one of the great nobles, made an abortive attempt 
to seize the person of the Emperor and the Empress In the follow- 
ing year, Jahangir died on his way to Kashmir, and was buned 
in a mag n i fi cent mausoleum at ShahdSra, on the banks of the 
R&vi nver near Lahore (Plate XX ) 

Jahangir’s character, says Terry, was “composed of extremes, 
for sometunes he was barbarously cruel, and at other times he 
seemed to be exceeding fair and gentle ’’ He was a very accom- 
man His Memoirs are wntten in elegant Persian He 
inherited his father’s admiration of music, poetry and the fine 
arts He was a connoisseur of painhng He erected a number of 
sumptuous buildmgs, and he had a genuine love of nature He 
went mto raptures over the scenery of Kashmir, and writes with 
real feelmg of the birds and Howers he obscn'cd there 


“Its pleasant meads and enchanting cascades are beyond 
all description There are runiung streams and fou^ms 
beyond count. Wherever the eye reaches, there are verdure 
and runmng water The red rose, the violet and the nar^us 
grow of themselves, in the fields, there are all kinds of 
-flowers and all sorts of sweet-scented herbs more than can be 
calculated In the soul-enchanting spring the hills and plains 
arc filled with blossoms, the gates, the walls, the courts, the 
roofi, are hghted up by the torches of the banquet-adommg 
tulips What shall we say of these things or the wide meadoivs 
and the fragrant trefoil? 
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“The garden-nymphs were bnlliant. 

Their cheeks shone like lamps; 

There were fragrant buds on their stems. 

Like dark amulets on the arms of the bdoved; 
The wakdTul, ode-rdieaismg nightmgales 
Whetted the desires of wmc-drinkers, 

At each fountain the duck dipped his beak 
Like golden scissors cuttmg silk. 

There were flower-carpets and fresh rosebuds. 
The wind fanned the lamps of the roses. 

The violet braided her locks, 

The buds tied a knot m the heart.”* 


Jahangir’s rehgious views are difficult to ascertain They were 
probably those of his fadier In early hfe he showed a pasang 
interest in Chnsdamty At other bmes he shocked the Court by 
his eccentric display of affection towards a dirty and ragged 
Hmdu ascetic. He shared Akbar’s views about die sanctity of 
animal hfe, and in t6i8, when his grandson Shfija was senously 
lU, he made a vow to give up hunting if the child were spaied 
On the other hand, he inflict^ the most atrodous pumshinents, 
such as impalement and flaying alive and having men tom to 
pieces by elephants, and loved to gloat over his victim’s sufienngs. 
He killed a clumsy huntsman who spoilt his shot at a wild bull, 
and when men were senously injured at elephant fights, they were 
thrown mto the nver ivithout compunction, as usdess for further 
service He was weak, indolent, capndous, and easily led. In later 
hfe he fell more and more under the influence of alcohol until at 
the end he was litde more than a confirmed drunkard, incapable 
of any kind of exertion or pubhe transaction. 

On the death ofJahangir,^fisputes for thesuccessionimmediatdy 

broke out There were two can^dates. Prince Khurram, the dder 
son, to whom his father had given the title of Shah Jahan, 'King 
of the World,’ and Shahriyar, the younger, a worthless follow, 
hut married to the daughter of the dowager Empress Ntir Jahin 
by her first husband Shah Jahan on the other hand was married 

11*^14”*"”’ ®**8*»s and Bevendge fRoyal Asiatic 8od«y, 1914), 
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to Mumtaz Mahal, the ‘Ornament of the Palace,’ daughter of 
the Empress’s brother, Asaf Kh^ Brother and sister at once 
started intnguing to annex the throne for their respective sons-in- 
law Shah Jah&n was far away in the Deccan at the time, but 
Asaf Khan sent express messengers to recall him; meanwhile he 
defeated Shahnyar, threw him into prison and blinded him. 
Shah Jahan on his return ordered the whole of his male relations 
to be put away, and all perished except one, who found asylum 
in Persia. NQr Jahan was banished from the court with a handsome 
allowance Revolts which broke out in Bundelkhand and the 
Deccan were easily stamped out, and Shah Jahan was proclaimed 
Emperor at Agra in 1638 In 1631, the Empress Mumtaz Mahal, 
to whom he had been marned for nearly twenty years, died in 
childbirth She had been the mother of fourteen out of his sixteen 
children Mogul princes, despite polygamy, were usually devoted 
husbands Sh&h Jahan was prostrated with gnef and never 
mamed again. The body of MumtSz Mahal was taken to Agra 
for bunal, and the sorrowing Emperor erected over her tomb 
one of the most beautiful monuments in the world, the famous 


Taj Mahal, where they now sleep side by ride 
Despite his Rajput mother, Shah Jahan shared none of his 
father’s and grandfather’s liberal views on religion He was no 
doubt influenced by the Empress, who was a devout Mushm Sir 
Thomas Roc speaks of him as "earnest m his superstitions, a 
hater of all Christians, proud, subtile, false, and barbarously 
tyrannous." In 163a, he issued an order that all Hindu tempi®, 
recendy erected or m course of crecuon, were to be razed to the 
ground In Benares alone, seventy-two were dotroM and no 
doubt local governors freely availed themselves of die 0^ 
tumty in other plac® The Jesuits were too firmly ®tablBhedto be 
expelled, but Chnsban church® at Agra and Lahore were 

^*^°^same year, a pretext was found to attack the flourishing 
Portugu®e setdement at Hug^, about thirty mil® from foe 
present city of Calcutta. The Portuguese were accused of^kd- 
Lpping the inhabitants, infecting them with Nazarene doctrme, 
Z shipping them as slav® to Europe; but the real 
thar unpopularity was the fact that they were monopolising foe 
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sea-borne trade of Bengal Hugh was a large, open town, sur- 
rounded by nothing more formidable than a moat, and its regular 
garrison consisted of only three hundred European regular 
soldiers and seven hundr^ trained natives; yet such was the 
military reputation of die Portuguese, that an army of 150,000 
was sent against it The siege lasted for three months, but in the 
end the moat was drained and the flimsy defences were mined 
The inhahitanfai feed to slip away down-stream, but a sMp 
containmg s,ooo women and duldren was sunk, and a mere 
remnant readied Saugor island at the mouth of the Ganges, only 
to die of fever and starvation Of the remainder, io,ooo were 
'blown up with powder, drowned in water or burnt by fire/ and 
4,000 were taken as captives to Agra, where they were treated 
with abominable crudty in order to force them to embrace Islam 
But only a handful, terrified at the prospect of being trampled to 
death by dephants, accepted rdease on these terms; the remainder, 
m the words of the official historian, 'passed from prison to hdl ’ 
The traveller Bernier says that the misery they endured was un- 
parallded in modem times Women, children and priests suffered 
alike; boys became pages in the Imperial household, and the 
younger women went to the harems The Jesuit Fathers and 
others did their utmost to alleviate the miseries of these poor 
people, but without much effect.* 

In 1630, Shah Jahan had resumed his grand&ther’s plans for the 
reduction of the Deccan The temtory of Bijapur was ravaged, 
and Path Khan, the treacherous minister of Ahmadnagar, who 
had taken possession of the person of the last Sultan, opened the 
gates of the dty to the enemy The Sultan was sent off as a prisoner 
to Gwalior, t and the State of Ahmadnagar ceased to exist (1630). 
One of the features of the operations against Ahmadnagar was the 
guerilla campaign earned on by ShahjI, the father of the famous 
Maratha chieftain Sivaji From 1631 to 1635, Shah Jahan was 
detained by presting afiairs at the capital, but in 1635 he returned 
to the Deccan The Sultan of Golkonda humbly submitted, but 
the Sultan of Bijapur was less complaisant. After fierce fighting, 

*F. Bernier, Trmds w ihe Mopd Empm (1914 edn ), p. 177 

tThe stronghold of Gwalior, now the capital of H H MahaiSjS Sindia in 
Central India, was used by the Moguls as their state prison 
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he was forced to submit and pay a fine of twenty lakhs of rupees. 
The Dcccan was divided into four provinces, and put under 
the chaise of Prince Aurangzcb as viceroy Aurangzeb held 
cfaai^ of the Deccan fiom 1636 to 1644, when he was recalled 
for operations on the North-West Frontier. In 1653 he returned 
to the Deccan and found the country stricken inth famine 
and in a deplorable state of disorder. He endeavoured to put 
matters upon a better financial basis with the assistance of his 
able minister Murshid Kuli Khan, who mtroduced the land- 
revenue system of Todar Mai Aurangzeb, who was an orthodox 
Sunni by religion, hated the Shiah Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda 
and seized every opportumty for attacking them In this he was 
aided by an able but unscrupulous soldier of fortune named Mir 
Jumla Mir Jumla was originally m the service of the state of 
Golkonda He had the unique advantage of possessing a park of 
artillery served by European gunners, and was always willing to 
sell his services to the highest bidder Fortunately for them, the 
kingdoms of the Deccan received a respite of thirty years owmg 
to the illness of Shah Jahin in 1657 and the War of Succession 


which ensued. 

In the north-wes^ the Imperial armies were less successful. 
An attempt m 1647 to annex the ancestral possessions of Babur, 
and Balkh, ended in failure In 1649 the Persians 
once more captured Kandahar, the great fortress commandmg the 
Central Asian trade routes, which had long been a hone of con- 
tention. Pnnee Aurangzeb was ordered to re-take it, but feee 
attempts to do so, commanded first by himself and th«m by Dara 
Shikoh, in 1649, 165a and 1653, failed disastrously, the Moguls 
were notoriously ineffiaent in siege operations. An immense 

amount ofrevenue was expended on these campai^ 

Shah Jahan had four sons— Data Shikoh,* his fether's 
who was viceroy of the Po^ab and usually remain^ at the 
capital, ShQja, viceroy of Bengal and Aur^gzeb, vi^y 

of Ae Deccan; and Murad Baksh, viceroy of Gujarat Each of th 

mmwasvirtukyanmdependentruler,vni^^^^ 

and armies In 1657 Shah Jahan’s health began to fad He no 

w« hB hde, and ‘equal » splendour m Dan« 

Mubaminad 
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longer appeared at the palace window to give public audience, 
and his sons immediatdy began to take steps to seize the 
throne. The contest really resolved itself into a duel between 
Dili Shikoh and Aurangzeb, the other two bdng mete pawns 
in the game. The protagonists were in striking contrast. Data 
Shikoh was an amiable and enlightened man, and almost 
universally popular Manucci, the It^ian traveler, who had been 
in his service, descnbes him as a person of “dignified maniieis, a 
comely countenance, joyous and polite in conversation, ready and 
gracious of speech, of most extraordinary liberality, kmdly and 
compassionate, but over-confident in his opimon of himself.”* He 
shared the broad religious views of his great-grandfather, was on 
excellentterms with the Rajpiit princes and the Jesuit Fathers, and 
was deeply interested in Hinduism. He had a Fersian tianriabon 
made of the Upanishads, which he declared to be a revelabou far 
older dian die Koran In his wife, Nadira Begum, Tiis nearest and 
dearest fiicnd,' he had a devoted and worAy helpmate Had he 
succeeded to the throne, Ac subsequent history of Ac Mogul 
Emjnre would have been very different. Aurangzeb, on Ac other 
hand, ivas cold and crafty, and anr unscrupulous intnguer A 
bigoted Sunm, he detested his broAer as a heretic, and left no Aing 
undone to compass his destnicbon “There is only one of my 
brothers I fear, Ac Praycr-mongar,” I^ra Shikoh is reported to 
hai^p remarked He first of all won over Ac fiioliA and trustii^ 
MuAd Baksh wi A lavish promises, and Ac two broAers advanced 
upon Agra Dara Shikoh went to meet him wiA a force composed 
piindpally of RajpQt levies After a sldmuA near Ujjain, battle 
^ j^ed at Samugarh, outside Agra, on May 29A, 1658 The 
RajpQts fought gallantly, and for a tune Ae issue was m doubt, but 
when DarS Shikoh got down fium his elephant to mount his war 
hmse m order to lead a charge in person, a cry went up Aat he was 
fiead, and his army broke m panic. Aurangzeb entered Agra on 
June 8A, and annexed Ae vast sums of money in Ae vaults of Ae 


Veuetum, hnded at Surat and took semee as an 
w. Shdeoh After this he served under RSiS Jaisinsfa. 

u ® ® near Bombay and Goa, and then setded in 

^ ‘3 Ha has been tmnsUted by 

W. Irvine imdct thetiile of A P^of Mogul InAo (London. igo8) 
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Impenal Treasury. The old Emperor was made a captive in the 
fort, where he remained undt 1^ death in 1666, tended by his 
faithfut daughter Jahanara, and gazing, it is said, upon the 
distant view of his fairest creation, the T£j Mahal, where he was 
laid to rest beside his beloved consort. 

Meanwhile, Aurangreb was busy disposing of his nvals. The 
unfortunate Murad Baksh received an unexpected reward for his 
co*operadon. He was invited to a banquet and arrested while 
under the influence of dnnk. He was sent to Gwalior, where 
he was executed for having put to death a Muhammadan in 
Gujarat Aurangzeb preferred to nd himself of his rivals by legal 
forms Meanwhile, Cara Shikoh was forced to fly to Multan, but 
at a cridcal moment Aurangzeb was recalled from the pursuit m 
order to meet an invasion from Bengal by Shah ShQja. Shah 
Shuja was defeated and followed up so vigoroudy that he took 
refuge in the jungles of AraLan, where, apparcady, he and his 
followers were murdered by the tnbesmen They were never 


heard of again D 3 ra Shikoh in the mcandme made his way down 
the Indus and through Sind and Kathiawar to Gujaidt, where he 
was hospitably rccavcd by the governor of Ahmadabad He 
might well have escaped to the Deccan, where he would have 
found a warm welcome, but in an evil day he accepted the over- 
tures of Jas^vant Singh of Marwar The R 5 jpfit, corrupted by 
Aurangzeb, betrayed his ally, and Dara was defeated by the 
Imperial troops near Ajroir {April 14th, 1659) ^ Thc^ unhappy 
pnnee took to his heels; his followers were deserting him one by 
one, and the ever-dwindling body of fugiUves was attacked and 
plundered by the Bhils, Kols and odier wild tnbes DarS once 
more appeared before Ahmadabad; but this time the govemoi. 
fearing the vengeance of Aurangzeb, refused to open his gates to 
him The French traveller Benuer, who happened by chance to 
be present, vividly describes the consternation '«th which the 
news was received * Behind ihepurdak, the women could be heard 

Benner, the French physician “"t, a u«” H* 

the end of 1658, and like Manucci, accomjwnied Da^^iWoh fm ^ 

Z afterwal with Autangzcb 

pamed another French toveller, I HI 

Golkonda, and returned home »n '668 His Tmwb « 
published in 1670 The edition here quoted » by V A aoiitn 
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piteously weeping and wailing, while the unhappy Dara, despar 
written on his fece, went fixim man to man, asking even the 
conunon soldiers for thdr advice. The only coune left was to 
escape across the Persian border to safety It was the height of the 
summer, and the heat in the Sind desert at that time of the year 
is almost unbearable. The party became split up, and one day a 
foot-messenger arrived to say that the faithful NSdira was no more. 
“She had died of heat and thirst, not being able to find a drop of 
water in the country to assuage her thirst. The Pnnee was so 
affected by the news that he fell as though he were dead.” Dart 
Shikoh now seems to have become quite indifferent about his 
fiite. He accepted die offer of an Afghan chief named Jivtn Khan 
to escort him through the Bolan Pass. He had once saved Jiwtn 
Khan from execution, but (he ungrateful wretch handed him 
over to his pursuers The final act in this unutterably pitiful 
tragedy is recounted by Bender: 

“Dari was now seen seated on a miserable and worn out 
elephant covered with filth; he no longer wore the necklace 
of large pearls which distinguished the princes of Hindustan, 
nor the ndi turban and embroidered coat; he and his son were 
now habited in dirty doth of the coarsest texture, and bis 
sorry turban was wrapped round with a Kashmir shawl or 
scarf resembling that worn by the meanest of the people. 
Such was the appearance of Dfora when led dirough the 
bazaars and every quarter of the aty Icouldnotdwestmysdf 
of the idea that some dreadful execution was about to take 
place . . . The crowd assembled upon this disgraceftd 
occaaon was immense, and everywhere I observed the people 
weeping and lamenting the fate of Dfora in die most touching 
language I took my station in one of the most conspicuous 
parts of the dty, in the midst of die largest bazaar; 1 was 
mounted on a good horse and accompamed by two servants 
and two intimate fnends. From every side I heard jnerdng 
and Stressing shrieks, for the Indian people have a very 
tender heart; men, women and duldren wmling as if some 
mighty calamity had happened to themsdves 
“Auiangzeb was immediately made acqusdnted with the 
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impression which this spectacle produced upon the public 
mmd A second counal was consequently convened and the 
question discussed whether it was more expedient to conduct 
DfLr& to Gwalior, agreeably to the onginal intention, or to 
put him to death without further delay . . The charge of 
this atroaous murder was entrusted to a slave of the name of 
Nazar, who had been educated by Shah Jahan, but expen> 
enced some ill-treatment from Darg. The Prince, apprehen- 
sive that poison would be administered to hun, was employed 
with Sipihr Shikoh m boiling lentils, when Nazar and 
four other ruffians entered his apartment. ‘My dear son,' 
he cned out, ‘these men are come to murder usl* He 
then seized a small kitchen knife, the only weapon in his 
possession One of the murderers havmg secured Sipihr 
Shikoh, the rest fell upon D3ra, threw him down and vdiile 
three of the assassins held him, Nazar decapitated his wretched 
victim. The head was mstantly earned to Aurangzeb, who 
commanded that it should be placed in a dish and that water 
should be brought. The blood was then washed from the face, 
and when it could no longer be doubted that it was indeed 
the head of Dara, he shed tears and said, ‘At badbakM> Ah, 
wretched mani Let this shocking sight no more ofiend my 
eyes, but takeaway theheadandlet it be bunedin Humayun’s 

tomb’”* 

The was sanctioned by the obsequious theologians of 

the Court on the ground that Dart Shikoh was guilty of heresy. It 
is some sp fisfartinn to learn that the villam who betrayed him 
was stoned to death by the enraged populace Dara’s ddest son, 
Sulaiman Shikoh, fled to the ]^jpiits, and was not captured till 
1660. He was brought m chains before his uncle and then sent to 
the state-dungeon at Gwahor, where two years later he ffied of 
dow poisoning t Aurangzeb was now king in all but name. He had 
rid himself of all his rivals. In justification it may perhaps be md 
fhatj had he fellcn mto the hands of his brothers, his fete would 
probably have been like theirs 


+P«i. a -I of opuiimwas adaunistered to statei>nsoae» It tadtw 
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The rdlgn of Shah JahSn is usually spoken of as the Golden Age 
of the Mogul Empire The wealth stored in the ^ng-^ms of 
the Imperial Treasury at Agra was enormous, and has to es^ 
mated as worth 340 milhon pounds sterling. 
incredible splendour sprang up at Agra, Detti, Lahwe and othw 
places. At Shah Jahatfs new capital at Delhi, the pl^ 
sandstone of Akbaifs tunc was replaced by marble, inlaid wia 
prcaous stones; cedings were of solid gold and silvw, the 

Peacock Throne, encrusted with gems, was alone valued at ten 

■' *■ *" *■ 



HO. 41. DSri Shkoh tad kis son Seths' SIdkdh, 

(After the drawu^ m Valeatyn’t BadamKg } 
nulhons of rupees The offioal historian paints a glowing picture 
of the state of the Empire under ShSh JalSn: 

The means employed by the King in these happy times 
to protect and noundi his people, his knowledge of what made 
for their wdfare, his administration by honest and intdhgent 
officers, the auditing accoimts, his care of the crown lands 
and their tenants, and encouragement of agriculture and the 
collection of revenue, tc^ethw with his punishment and 
admomtion of evil-doers, oppressors, and malcontents, all 
tended to the prosperity of the empire. The pargana whidi 
had brought in three lakhs in Akbar’s reign now yielded ten. 
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though some fell short, and those who increased the revenue 
by careful agnculture were rewarded, and vue versa The 
expenditure of former reigns was not a fourth of the cost of 
this reign, and yet the King quickly amassed a treasure which 
would have taken years to accumulate under his predeccsson 
Notwithstandmg die extent of the country, plaints were so 
rare that only one day a week was assigned to the administra- 
tion of justice, and sddom did even twenty plainuffs appear 
on that day, to his Majesty’s disappointment But if offenders 
were discovered, the local authorities generally tned them on 
the spot, with right of appeal to the governor or Diwan or 
Kazi (Finance Minister and Chief Justice) when the cause 
was reviewed and judgment given with great care and 
discnmination, lest it should come to the King's ears that 
justice had not been done ”* 


The panegyrics of obsequious court-annahsts arc not borne 
out by the numerous European travellers who now began to 
visit India in increasing numbera. Their accounts reveal beneath 
the ghttenng iagade a vast amount of human poverty and 
misery. In 1630, Gujarat was visited by a terrible famine, due to 
the failure of the seasonal rams, which lasted for two years The 
most horrifying accounts of this great calamity have come down 
to us, and there is no reason to suppose that it was an isolated 
occurrence. “As the famine increased,” says the Dutch merchant. 
Van Twist, “men abandoned towns and villages and wandered 
helplessly It was easy to recognise their condition* eyes sunk deep 
in the bps pale and covered with slime, the skm hard, with 
the bones showing through, thcbdlynothrogbutapouchhanpng 
down empty, knuckles and kncc-caps showing prominently One 
would cry and howl for hunger, while another lay stretched on 
the ground dying in misery; wherever you went, you saw nothing 
but corpses”! Further details are almost too horrifying for 
repetition. It was impossible to approach the 
th^ stench of the piled up bodies; whole families 
selves in the rivers, and canmbalism was openly practised. 


*S lAne-Poole, Mtduotd India^ p 

tw H, Moreland, Ftm Akbar ie Amangifb (jgao), p aia. 
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It was dangerous for travdlers to appear on the roads, which 
were haunted by bands of desperate men, reduced to savagery. 
A pestilence was a natural result of these conditions, and swept 
away numbers of the survivors. The local administration was 
helpless About one and a half lakhs of rupees were spent on rehef 
works, and revenue was remitted: but the real causes of the heavy 
mortahty were over-taxation and the rapaaty of the officials, 
which left the peasant no reserves on whiiffi to fall back, and the 
huge Mogul armies, which absorbed the bulk of the supphes of 
gram which should have gone to the stricken districts. Bermer 
says that the jagirdSrs or fief-holds had an almost despotic 
authority over not only the peasants in their domains, but the 
merchants and artisans; and nothing could be more cruel and 
oppressive than the m an ner in which it was exercised * The 
grandiose buildmg-schemes of the Mogul Emperors included few 
works of pubhc uUhty, except a certam number of roads, cara> 
vanserais and canals, buildings were often, as in the case of the 
city of Fathpur Sikn, abandoned after erection, and die country 
was streivn with these costly and useless monuments of the caprice 
and extravagance of departed rulers While they were in progress, 
the peasants* carts were impressed, and work m the fields was at 
a standstill Francisco Pelsaert, the chief of the Dutch fectory at 
Agra, gives a vivid picture of the utter sulgection and poverty of 
the common folk. ‘'There are three classes of people who are 
indeed nominally free, but whose status differs htde ftom volun- 
toy slavery— workmen, peons or servants and shopkeepers For 
me iwkmen there are two scourges, low wages and oppression 
orkmen m all crafts, which are very numerous (for a job which 
one man would do m Holland here passes through four men’s 
ands before it is finished), can earn by working from morning till 
night only five or six taekas, that is four or five stiversj-. The 
wond scou^ is the oppression of governor, nobles, Diwan, 
Aotwal, Balshi, and other Imperial officers. If one of 
wants a workman, the man is not asked whether he is wiling to 

j well beaten if he 

mould dare to raise any objection, and in the evening paid half 
lit Hu Mcgfd Empm, p aas 

tTheie vkere twenty-four ativm to the rupees then valued at ai 3d 
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his wages, or perhaps nothing at ali.’** Bernier has a similar talc 
to tell ‘The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying 
the enormous chaigcs required to maintain the splendour 
of a numerous court, and to pay a large army maintained for 
the purpose ot keeping the people in subjection No adequate 
idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that people. The cudgd 
and the whip compel them to excessive labour for the benefit 
of others; and driven to despair by every kind of cruel treatment, 
thar revolt or their Bight is otdy prevented by the presence 
of a military forcc.”t 

Such, says the leading authonty on the subject, was the economic 
system, which was draiving towards collapse “Weavers, naked 
themsdves, toiled to clothe others Peasants, themselves hungry, 
toiled to feed the towns and dries India, taken as a unit, parted 
with useful commodities in exchange for gold and silver, or in other 
words gave bread for stones. Men and women, hving from season 
to season on the verge of hunger, could be contented as long as 
the supply of food held out; when it failed, as it so often did, thmr 
hope of salvation was the slave-trader, and the alternatives were 
/.uTiTiihnliiini , suidde or starvation The only way of escape from 
that system lay through an increase in production, coupled with 
a riang standard of life, but this road was barred by the adminis- 
tratve methods in vogue, which pcnaliacd production and re- 
garded every indication of increased consumption as a signal for 
fresh extorrion ”t 


x£ading dates 

A.r>. 1605 Coronation of Jahangir. 
t6o6 Rebellion of Khosru. 

1 608-T I ’William HbwIom at the Imperial Court 

i6ri Mamage of Jahangir and Nftrjahan 

1615-18 Embassy of Sir Thos. Roc. 

1693 Loss of Elandahar. 

1609-5 Rebellion of Pnnee Khurram. 
i6ay Death of Jahangir. 

i6a8 Enthronement ofPrince Khurram as Shah Jahan 


•QpotcdinW.H.Mordand,PfefflilWartoyl«r«tgt«i,P 199 

j[Trooeb in tht Mogid Brjfiw, p. ago. 

■fW. H. Moreland, ftoin /Udar to dmngtfb, pp. 3®4'5 
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A D, >631 Death of the Dmpress MumtSa Mahal. 

Si^ofHu^i Destrucbon of Hindu temples Endof Ahmadnagar. 

1636 Prince Aurangaebj Viceroy of the Deccan 

1638 KandahSr retaken. 

1639 Foundation of the Engluh settlement of Madias. 

1649 Second loss of KandaMu*. 

1653 Aurangzeb returns m the Deccan. War against Golkonda and 
Bijapur. 

1637 War of Succession. 

1666 Death of Shah fahan 



Chapter XIX 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


Aurangzeb, having waded through blood to the throne, \m 
proclaimed Emperor in June 1659, with the title of Alam^, or 
Holder of the Universe. He was now forty, and as viceroy of the 
Deccan had received a thorough training in the art of govern- 
ment The first twenty years of his rdgn were comparatively 
peaceful Distant campaigns in Assam and Arakan on the one 
hand, and against rebeUious tribes on the North-West Frontier 
on the other, were scarcely felt in Hmdustan He began his reign 
with a number of useful edicts intended to curb rapacity and 
dishonesty on the part of tax collectors, and to encourage agn- 
culture At the same time, he received numerous embassies from 
Persia, Basra, the Sharif of Mecca, the Emperor of Abyssuua, and 
the Dutch, congratulating him on his accession The reception of 
the em'oy from Shhh Abb 9 s II of Persia was in particular a scene 
of great brilfaance, and is desenbed by an eyc-wimess "Soldiers 
were posted on both sides of the street, a league m length, through 
ivhich the ambassador would pass The prmapal streets iverc 
decorated ivith nchstufls, both in dieshops and also at the windows, 
and the ambassador was brought through them, escorted by a 
number of officers, wth muac, drums, pipes and trumpets On 
his entenng the fort or royal palace, he was saluted by all 
artillery. . It was a fine sight to see the ambassador followed by 
his 500 horsemen, laigc-hmbed and handsome men with hu^ 
moustaches, nding exceUent and wcU-cquipped tones Ddhi 
was assummg the position of the pohucal centre of the Muham- 


madan world 

Aurangzeb, ivith grim and fanaUcal earnest^, now set 
about his task of purif^ng the land of vice and wckednes^^d 
ratormg it to the pristine purity, piety and simphaty of foe 
early Caliphs The extravagances of foe Court were » 

drinking gambhng and other vices ivere suppressed, musiaans, 
pJnS’afd archLcts no longer enjoyed the 
Ld apostates from Islam were arrested 

trial A contemporary, wrihng from the view-pomt of orthodox 
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Muhattunadanism, vividly descnbes the Emperor’s sweeping 
reforms 


“The Emperor, a great worshipper of God by temperament, 
IS noted for his rigid attachment to religion. In his great 
piety he passes whole nights m the palace mosque and keeps 
the company of devout men In privacy he never sits on a 
throne Before his accession he gave in alms part of his food 
and dothing and still devotes to alms the income of some 
villages near Delhi and of some salt tracts assigned to his 
pnvy purse He keeps fast throughout Ramazln and reads 
the holy Koran in the assembly of rehgious men with whom 
he sits for six or even nmc hours of the night. From his youth 
he abstained from forbidden food and practices, and &om 
his great holmess does nothmg that is not pure and lawful 
Though at the beginning of his rdgn he used to hear the 
exquisite voices of ravishing smgers and brilliant instrumental 
performances, and himself understands music wdl, yet now 
for several years past, in his great restraint and self-demal, he 
entuely abstains from this joyous entertainment He never 
wears clothes prohibited by religion, nor uses vessels of 
silver and gold No unseemly talk, no word of backbiting 
or falsdiood, is permitted at his Court He appears twice or 
thnee daily in tus audience chamber with a mild and pleasing 
countenance, to dispense justice to petitioners, who come in 
numbers without hindrance and obtain redress If any of 
them talks too much or acts improperly he is not displeased 
andneverkmtslus brows By hearing thdr words and watching 
thra gesture he says that he acquires a habit of forbearance 
and toleration Under the dictates of anger and passion he 
never passes sentence of death 


to Anrangzeb did not stop there He concaved it 

measures to put an end to the religions 
of Akbar and 

of fresh te«npl«. 

outin 1669 Aurangzeh issued an order “to demolish aU the schools 
•Elliot and Oowton, VII, 15 
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nnd temples of the infidels, and to put down thar rdigious 
teaching and practices ” The Visvanath temple at Benares was 
destroyed, nnd a mosque erected in its place, in the very heart of 
the most sacred of all Hindu cities In the following year, the great 
temple of Keshava Deva at Mathura, erected in the reign of 
Jahangir at the cost of;C 350 |Ooo» razed to the ground, and the 

nchlyjcwcllcd idols taken to Agra, where they were placed on 
the tlireshold of a mosque, to be trodden underfoot by true bclicvcn 
The very name of the town, associated for centuncs with the 
worship of Krishna, svas changed to Islamabad Thousands of 
places of worship were thus destroyed, to the consternation of 
pious Hindus all over India, and special ofBcers were appointed 
to see that the £mpcror*s orders were slncdy earned out. 

Aurangzcb now proceeded to further measures which mffacted 
great (.conoimc haidslup upon his Hindu subjects In 1671 he 
dismissed the Hindu clerks in his service, but tins order had to 
be partially rescinded, as it was found impossible to carry on the 
administration witliout them An octroi duty of five per cent ^vas 
levied on goods imported by Hindus, while Muhammadan traders 
were exempted. But the most impohde act of all was the re- 
imposition in 1680 of the poll-tax on unbehevers This tax was 
uiuvcrsally unpopular, as it was ri^rdcd as a badge of servitude 
It is true tliat certain exceptions were made in the case of govern- 
ment officials and the very poor, but the general results were 
disastrous, and many Hmdus who ivere unable to pay wm 
forced to turn Muhammadan m order to escape from die insults 


of the collcctois 

The Muhammadan historian Khafi Khan gives a vivid picture 
of die constemauon among the Hindu population of the captal 
when the nrnvs spread abroad of the renewal of the ha^ tK 
“The Hindus round Ddhi assembled in multitudes under the 
jharolha of the Emperor on the nver-front of the palace, dedani^ 
that they were unable to pay, and praying for the revocation ofthc 
edict But the Emperor would not listen to their complamte n 
Sabbath, as he ivcnt to prayen at the great mreque, a vast crow 
of Hindus thronged from palace to mosque. Eve^ mom^ 
crowd swelled, and his equipage ivas to » rtand 

Then the elephants were brought out and charged the mob. 
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many people were trodden to death. For days the Hindus went 
on assemblmg and compl»mii^, but in the end they had to pay 
the jigffa "* 

An anonymous but nobly-worded protest, sent to Aurangzeb 
about this tune from one dT his Hmdu feudatones, gives a vivid 
picture of the outraged feebngs loyal subjects at the treatment 
to which they were subjected f The writer points out that under 
die great Akbar, all sects, Christians, Jews, Muriims, Hindus, 
Jams and even atheists hved together m perfect harmony. “The 
aim of his hberal heart was to cherish and protect all die people.” 
He and his successors had the power to collect the poll-tax, but 
refrained because tiiey did not g^e place to bigotry in their 
hearts, and considered all men, high and low, to be created alike 
by God “Such were the benevolent intentions of your ancestors. 
Whilst they pursued these great and generous principles, where- 
soever diey directed their steps, conquest and prosperity went 
before them; and then they reduced many countries and for- 
tresses to their obedience Durmg your Msqesty’s rdgti, many have 
been alienated from the Empire, and further loss of territory 
must necessarily follow, smee devastation and rapine now univer- 
sally foUoiv without restraint Your subjects are trampled under- 
fort, every provmce of your Empire is impoveririied; depopu- 
lation spreads, and difficulties accumulate . . . If your Majesty 
plares any faith in those books by distinction called divine, you 
^ be there instnictcd God is the God of all mankrad, not the 
God of Mus^mans alone Fi^an and Mussalman are alike in His 
rrescnce DisbucUons of colour are His ordination In your 
“wsques, to His name the voice is raised m prayer; in a house of 
when the beU is shaken, soil He is the object of adoration. 
10 vuity the religion or customs of other men is to set at naught the 
pleasure of the Almighty When we de&cc a picture we naturally 
the resentment of the painter and jusfly the poet has said, 

resume not to arraign or scrutinise theworks of Power Divine.’ ” 

‘Elliot and Dowson, VII, 396 

MaiSiha. thecal ^ Shivaj! the 
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Unhappily, this remarkable protest Icll upon deaf ears. To 
Aurangzeb, toleration in any ibrm was an ofTcncc against Islam, 
and soon the Empire was ablare svith rebellion. The Jat 
peasantry round Mathura, enraged at the violation of their 
temples, killed their governor and plundered Akbar^s tomb at 
Sikandra They were only put down after a pitched battle in 
which the Imperial troops lost four thousand men In 1672 a 
sect of low-caste Hindus, known as the Satn&mis, started a 
rising in the Punjab, which svas only suppressed after severe fighting 
In 1675 Aurangreb committed Uic incredible folly of attempting 
to force Teg Bahadur, the Sikh Guru, to embrace Islam, and, 
when he refused, he put lum to death with prolonged tortures 
But Aurangzeb’s most senous blunder was the ahenation of the 
Rajputs, whom Akbar had rightly looked upon as the pillars ofhis 
Empire. Aurangzeb had no words too bad for the “beast-faced, 
beast-hearted R&jputs, Satans in human form,” and an oppor- 
tunity ofhumihating them soon presented itself In 1678 Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Manvar died while serving the Empire on the 
North West Frontier, and the Emperor had the incredible 
baseness to annex the state while its defenders were far away 
Gghting his battles Muslim ofliaals were placed in charge of the 
adimnistration, the poll-tax ivas imposed, temples were demolished 
and idols broken, and the young raja was taken oft to Delhi to be 
brought up as a Muhammadan noble From this fate he was 
rescued by a devoted band of his followers, who earned oft the 
boy and his mother, and cut their way out with their swords The 
Impenal troops sent after them were attacked so fiercely that they 
were forced to abandon the pursuit Aurangzeb had also given 
dire offence by demanding a pnneess of die family for the royal 
harem, but the RajpQt lady expressed her determination to 
commit suicide rather than yield to the embraces of the “monkey- 
faced barbanan ” The whole of Rajputana was now in revolt 
The rebels were led by the Rana Raj Singh of Udaipur, and when 
Aurangzeb took the field and occupied their principal towns, they 
fled to the hills and defied him to attack them Prince Akbar, the 
Emperor’s favountc son, who was left to carry on the war, pro- 
tested in impassioned language to his father against the suicidal 
folly ofhis policy “Blessings be on this race’s fidelity to salt,” he 
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wrote, “who, without hesitation in ^ving up their lives for their 
master’s sons, have done such deeds of heroism that for three 
years the Emperor of India, his nughty sons, famous mimsters 
and high grandees have been moving in distraction against them, 
although this is only the begmnii^ of the contest.” When Aurangzeb 
refused to listen, Pnnce Akbar joined the enemy, and attempted 
to seize the throne with the help of his Hindu aUies But the 
wily Emperor contrived that a letter should fall into the hands of 
B-aja Durg& D3s, in which it was proposed that the Rajput troops 
should be placed in the forefront of the batde and 1^ to their 
&te He also enticed one of Akbai’s ministers, Tahawur Khan, 
mto his camp and murdered him. The Rajputs, scenting treachery, 
deserted tn masse, and Prince Akbar was compiled to flee for his 
Ufe He eventually reached the Deccan, where he was hospitably 
received by the Maratha chief Sambh&ji. When Aurangzeb 
entered the Deccan in pursuit of him, he escaped to Bombay, and 
took ship to Persia, where he tried in vain to collect an army to 
reinstate himself He died in 1704 


When Pnnce Akbar fled to the Deccan in 1681, the Emperor 
determined to put mto execution his long deferred plan for the 
conquest of the South. The continued existence of the heretical 
states of Bijapur and Golkonda, m spite of the fact that they had 
made a formal submission, was a deep offence to him, and he 
resolved to make an end of them altogether. Another object 
which he had in view ivas the reduction of the Marathas The 
history of the Maratha State ivill be described in a later chapter^ 
it IS sufficient to mention here that die great Sivaji (1627-1680) 
had broken away from Bijapur, set up a Hindu state, and had 
defeated all attempts of the Bijapur and Mogul arrmes to bring 
him to book Siimjl died in 1 680, but his son Sambhaji succeeded 
him and earned on his father’s pohc}'. Prince Muazzam, Aurang- 
«tfs eldest son, protested against the impohcy of destroying 
Bijapur and Golkonda, svhich served as bulwarks against the 
nsing Hindu power, but the Emperor was implaraW p The 
Imperial army moved slowly and ponderously into the Deccan 
tod It did not reach Sholapur, the base of opemtions, until 1685. 
^.dh Caren, « Italian travidler who visited the Emperor L 
1695. gives a vivid account of this huge moving dty, thirty miles 
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in circumference, witli its 250 baraars, 500,000 camp folloMrcrs, 
merchants and artificers, and 50,000 camels and 30,000 baggage 
elephants 1 he royal tents alone, including the accommodauon 
for tJxc harem, covered thtce square miles of ground, and were 
defended by palisades and ditches, with guns mounted at regular 
intervals Such an unsWcldy host was entirely at the mercy of the 
nimble Manltlias, who were experts at guerilla warfare “The 
enemy cut down tlic grass, which was a cause of distress to man and 
beast, and tlicy had no food but coconuts and a grain called 
kudan, which acted like poison upon them Great numbers of 
men and horses died. Grain ivas so scarce and dear that wheat 
flour sometimes could not be obtained for less than three or four 
rupees. Tlic men who escaped death dragged on a half existence, 
with crjnng and groaning as if every brcatli they drew was 
their last Tlicrc was not a noble who had a horse in his stable ilt 
for use.”* 

Foiled in his attempt to subdue die MarathSs, the Emperor 
withdrew to Ahmadnagar, and 10.1685 advanced to attack 
BijSpur Bijtlpur surrendered m October 1686; the young king 
was made prisoner and died in captivity iiftcen years later This 
was the end of the great and flourishing city which had been the 
centre of art and culture in the Deccan for over two centuncs 
Tlie turn of Golkonda came next Abdul Hasan, the Sultan, had 
been guilty of unspeakable abommations “The evil deeds of diis 
wicked man,” wntes Aurangzcb,t “pass beyond the bounds of 
wnting . . . Fust, plaang the rdns of authonty and govern- 
ment in the hands of vile, tyranmcal infidels; oppressing and 
afflicting smyids, shaikhs and other holy men; openly giving himsdr 
up to excessive debauchery and depravity, indulging in drunken- 
ness and wickedness night and day, making no disdncrion be- 
tween infidelity and Islam, tyranny and justice, depravity and 
devotion; waging obstinate war in defence of infidds; want of 
obedience to the Divme commands and prohibitions, espeaally 
to that command which forbids assistance to an enemy’s country, 
the disregarding of which had cast a censure upon the Holy 
Book in the eyes of God and man ” The siege of Golkonda was 

*EUiot and Dowson, VII, 314 

tft«<f,p.3!i5 
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Opened in January 1687, but the ineflSdent Mogul artillery made 
no impression on the wdls, and at last Aurangzeb had to have »- 
coutse to bribery. The gates were opened^ but one gallant officer, 
Abdur RazzSk, with a handful d'men, attac^d the Mogul columns 
as they entered and fought until at last he fidl from bis horse, with 
no less than seventy wounds. He was carefiilly tended by Aurang- 
zeb’s surgeons, and eventually entered the Imperial service. The 
Sultan Abdul Hasan was sent to Daulaffil^, where he was 
placed in honourable confinement In i68g Aurangzeb achieved 
his last success by the capture of the Mar&tha Rqa Sambb^i and 
his family. Sambhaj! was offered hh fieedom if he would embrace 
Islam, but he derisively refused and, having blasphemed against the 
Prophet, he was put to death with torture. His son Shahu was sent 
to the Cioart, to be brought up as a Muhammadan nobleman 
In i6go the tide of Mogul conquest had reached its high- 
water>mark. The last independent kingdoms of the Deccan had 
been subdued. Aurangzeb was Emperor of India from Cape 
Comorin to Kabul and he would have been wise to return to 
DcUn, leaving Prince Azam Shih m the Deccan as viceroy. But, in 
reality, his tnumph was a hollow one The mighty empire was 
actually on rite verge of collapse. The Deccan campaign was a 
contmual drain upon the Imperial treasury, and the stored-up 
wealth of Aurangzeb’s ancestors was poured out like water in 
ma in ta ini ng the huge army in the field India was far too vast to 
be governed by a smgle man, and the Emperor was too susindous 
to delegate power to another He had now best absent for 
twenty years from his capital, fiiom which he was entirely cat ofi^ 
and had lost all contrd over the central government. Corruption 
and oppression flourished undiecked, and m the Punjab the Sikhs 
and Jats were in open revolt. Nor were the Maratbas by any means 
subdued Thdr ranks were swelled by numbers of masterless men 
and ptofesdonal soldiers, whom the fall of Bijapur and Golkonda 
had left wiriiout employment. Led by R^ariun, the younger 
broriier of Sambhaj^ they fdl back upon Jinji, the almost 
inaccessible stronghold in the far South From 1694 to 1698 
the Mogul genc^ tried in vain to take Jmji, and when at 
last riicy succeeded, RSjSiiun and hib followus sfipped away 
to carry on riie contest. Gcmdli Carcri’s account of his interview 
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With Aurangzcb in 1693 is full of interest He found him 
encamped on the banks of the Kistna nver. The old man entered 
slowly, leaning on a staff; he was in white muslin, wth a single 
enormous emerald in his turban He received his visitor courteous- 
ly, and enquired about the reasons which brought him to India 
and the war then being waged between Turkey and Hungary 
Careri says that he was of low stature, with a large nose, slender 
and stooping ivith age The w'hiteness of his round beard was the 
more conspicuous over hm olive-coloured skin. Caren noticed that, 
in spite of his advanced age, he was able to read petitions pre- 
sented to him without spectacles, “and by his cheerful, smilmg 
countenance seemed to be pleased tvitli the employment.”* The 
never-ending war with the Marathas dragged on interminably 
In 1700 the Impcnal army laid siege to Satara, the Maratha 
capital, and compelled it to surrender, but what the Moguls won 
one day the Marathas recovered on the next. In 1704 another 
European traveller, Niccolao Manucci, visited the royal camp, 
he gives a pathede desenpbon of the aged Emperor “Most of the 
time he sits doubled up, his head drooping When his officers 
submit a petition, or make report to him of any occurrence, he 
raises his head and straightens his back He gives them such an 
answer as< leaves no openmg for reply, and still looks after his 
army in the minutest particulars But those who are at a distance 
pay very little attention to his orders They make excuses, they 
raise difficulties and under cover of these pretexts, and by giving 
large sums to the officials at Court, they do just what they like 
If only he would abandon his mock sainthood and behead a few 
of those in his Empire, there would not be so much duorder, and 
he would be better obeyed ” In 1705 Aurangzeb was attacked 
by fever. He was now eighty-cight, and at last the indomitable 
old man was forced to give the order to retire He was persuaded 
to fall upon Ahmadnagar, from which twenty-four years 
earlier he had set out so full of hopes of conquest and glory, the 
rearguards of the retreaUng army were continually hamed ^ 
the exultant Marathas, and it seemed to the weary and dispmted 
troops as though “not a soul would escape from that land of 

*A CoUeaion of V^ges and Trauh, by A & J- ChurchiU (i 707 -> 747 ). 
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mountains and raging infidels.” For two years Aurangzeb lin- 
gered on, dinging desperately to life, but d^y becoming w^kcr. 
His letters wntten during this period are full of pathos. To Ins son 
Kambaksh he writes. 

“My fears for the camp and followers are great; but alas' 

I know not myself. My back is bent with weakness, and I 
have lost the power of motion. The breath which rose has 
gone and has left not even hope bdund it. I have committed 
numerous crimes and know not with what punishments 
I may be seized Though the Protector of Mankmd will 
guard the camp, yet care is incumbent also on the Faithful and 
on my sons When I was alive, no care was taken, and now 
I am gone, the consequences may be guessed The guardian- 
ship of a people is a trust by God committed to my sons 
Be cautious that none of the Faithful are slain or that their 
miseries fall upon my head. ... The domestics and courtiers, 
however deceitful, yet must not be ill-treated It is necessary 
to gam your views by gentleness and art The complaints of 
the unpaid troops are as before. Dari. Shikoh, though of 
much judgment and good imderstandmg, settled large 
pensions on the people, but paid them ill, and they were 
ever discontented I am going Whatever good or evil I 
have done, it was for you Take not amiss nor remember 
the offences 1 have done unto yourself, that account may not 
be demanded of me hereafter.”* 

On February a 1st, 1707, after he had finished his prayers and 
was absorbed in meditation, an attack of famtness came on, 
but “sbll the fingers of the dying King continued mechanically 
to tell the beads of the rosary, and a quarter of the day later he 
breathed his last ” So passed “the crowned saint of Islam.” His 
peisonal hfe had been of the simplat; he habitually practised 
fasdng and austerities; at one time he had seriously considered the 
question of giving up the world and joining an ascetic order. He 
had devoted himself to the task of puigmg the land of heresy and 
idolatry, and his dechning years had been passed in die field in 
*toAar, Huto^ ^ Atamtgtfh (Calcutta, 191a), V, 359 
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an ineffectual crusade against the infidel. It is one of the tragedies 
of history that all his efforts only led to the nun of the greatest 
Empire that India had witnessed 
No gorgeous mausoleum marks the last rcstmg-place of the 
Great Puntan of India. By his own directions he was wrapped 
in a shroud of coarse canvas, bought from the proceeds of die 
sale of caps which he had quilted with his own hand Three 
hundred rupees, the proceeds of copies of the Koran which he 
had himsdf made, were distributed to the poor, and he was lud 
m a humble tomb of plastered masonry among the Muslitn 
saints who arc buned in the village of Rauza near Daulatabad 
The death of Aurangzeb was followed by the usual scramble 
for power between the three surviving sons In the end, Pnnee 
Muazzam seized Agra and the Impenal treasury, and was en- 
throned with the fide of Bahadur Shah BahSdur ShSh was an 


elderly man, pious and amiable, but htde fitted for the control 
of affairs of State. He managed, however, to patch up a truce 
vndi the Bljputs, and tried to concihate the Marathas by sending 
back Rfija Shihu to govern the Deccan as a feudatory of the 
Mogul Empire. He had to deal with an insurrection of the Sikhs, 
B^ndah, the 'false Guru,* who was captured and executed 
pg^iSHiir Shall died in 171s, and disorders at once broke out in 


Delhi. The story of the next fifty years is one of the most piteous 
m all history, anarchy and blooded stalked unchecked dirough 
the unhappy capital "Many persons of no party, and follovrers 
of the camp, unmmdful of what fate had in store for them, were 
greatly alarmed, and went off to tihe dty with theu- fkmihes 
Ruflfens and vagabonds began to lay hands on the goods of 
many. Several persons were to be seen seeku^ refiige m one 
little shop. Friends and relations were nnaUc to answer the ^ 
made upon them. Great disturbances arose in the armies of the 
princes, and none of the great men had any hop«a of savmg thor 
Uves " The streets were filled with mutinous soldiers, damourmg 
for their pay, and the scene, in the words of the chromder, "wm 
hkc the Day of Judgment" The power feU into “ 

two brothers, Abdullah and Husain Ah, known as TheKi^- 
Makers,” who set up puppet Emperors at their and whm 
they had no further use for them, threw them mto dungeon*. 
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blinded and murdered diem The Empire now b^an to break 
Asaf J§h, the Ni^ba-ul<Mulk, the foremost of the Mogul 
nobles, di^;asted at the d^eneracy of the Court, with its buffoons 
and dancing girls, shook die dust of Delhi ffom his feet, and 
went off to the Deccan, where he carved outfiir hunseif die great 
state of Hyderabad. In a shnilar &shion another great nobl^ 
Saldat Khkn, the Nawib Vaah*, set himsdf up in Oudh, and 
Allavardi Khan, die Governor of Bengal, also ceased to pay 
tribute and became virtually independent. The Maratha horse* 
men had long overrun the fertile territories of Central India, 
and in 1737 they appeared before the gates of DeBu; after 
cuttmg to pieces a force sent to meet them, th^ vanished as 
suddenly as diey came. Their mere appearance however, 
spread panic in the dty. In tygg a ffesh terror arose NSdir 
Shih, one of the mightiest warriors that Petria had produced, 
piodaimed himself King, and finding the gateway of India 
unbolted and unguarded, advanced almost unopposed to the 
captal, brushing aside with ease the wretched levies whidi 
tried to bar his path. The Emperor Muhammad ShSh went 
trembling to meet him; the two rulers entered Delhi side by side 
and exchanged visits of courtesy and presents. “Strange are the 
freaks of fortune," writes an Indian historian. "All the lesouxoes 
of die Mogul Emperor and his nobles at the disposal of die 
FerriauKed Capsl The Mogul monarchy seemed to aU to be over." 
All, however, went well until some of the Persian soldiery were 
murd^ in the bycways by the dty rabble. Then die order 
was given for a general massacre. For half a day the daiigh f^ r 
went on, while Nadir Shah, seated in the Golden Mosquc> 
watched the scene. The gutters ran widi blood “The streets were 
strewn with corpses hke a garden widi dead leaves. The dty was 
reduced to ashes and looked like a burnt plain.” The r!TiSn.ti^- 
f^owfc, the famous street of the merchants, was gutted. Never 
the days of Timiir had Delhi seen such a visitation; the ruin 
of Its beaudfol bmldings was such that only the labour of years 
^d i^te the capital to its former grandeur. At length the 
v'^***^ to piteous entreaties of the Emperor and called 
off to men. The conquerors then departed, laden with loot of 
fabulous worth. All the Imperial gold plate and jewels, to the 
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value of many millions of rupees, elephants, horses, costly stuils, 
and, lastly, the famous Peacock Throne itself were earned off to 
Persia Even the ^vrctched inhabitants were held up to ransom, 
and many committed suiade, rather than face the shame and 
misery wluch had befallen them. 

The sack of Delhi in 1739 sounded the death-knell of the Mogul 
Empire, though phantom Emperors continued to occupy the 
throne, sitting in thar ruined halls under tattered canopies Yet, 
so powerful was the m^c of the name of the Great Mogul, that 
he was still regarded as almost sacred throughout the country, 
and nval powers contended for the control over his person, 
''Notwithstanding His Majesty’s total depnvadon of real power," 
writes Arthur Wellesley, "almost every state and every class of 
people continue to acknowledge his nominal sovereignty. The 
current com of every established power is struck m the name of 
Sh3h Alam. Princes and persons of tlie highest rank and family 
still bear the titles and display the insigma of rank which they or 
their ancestors derived from the throne of Delhi under the 
acknowledged authority of ShSh Alam, and His Majesty is still 
considered to be the only fountam of similar honours The pnde 
of numerous classes of Mussahnans in India is gratified by a 
recogmtion of the nominal authority of the illustrious represent- 
ative of the House of Timur over the temtories which once 
constituted the extensive and powerful Empire of the Mogul, and 
the Muasalmans are soil disposed to acknowledge the legitimacy 
of the pretensions and demands ostensibly proceedmg from the 
authonty of die Imperial Mandate”* 

’ In 1765 Chve wrung from the tttular ruler the grant of Ac 
Diwam of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, that is, Ae nght to collect 
and admulister Ac revenue of Aosc provinces for the East 
India Company, later on Ae Emperor bestowed upon him a 
f iimilnr grant for Ae ‘Northern Circars,’ a large distnct m Ae 
north-east of Ae present Madras Province Shah Alam was 
now residmg at Allahabad, virtually a pensioner of the English. 
Later he returned to DeAi and become the tool of Ae MaraA&, 
m 1788 he was sdzed by a ruffian named Ghuiam Kadu-, who 
flogged Ae royal princesses and blinded Ae Emperor in an 

•Wellesley’s Despatches (ed M Martin, 1840), IV, 154-5 
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attempt to force him to disclose the whereabouts of his treasures. 
The Marathi diiefhdn, Mahadji Sindia, sdzed this unspeakable 
brute, cut off lus hands, nose and ears and sent him in a c^ to 
his victim In 1 804 Lord Lake, after beating the Marathas outMde 
Delhi, took the poor, blind old man under his protection. In 1827 
Lord Amherst insisted on meeting Shah Alam’s successor as an 
equal, the Emperor seated on his throne m the Hall of Private 
Audience, and the Governor General by his side on a diair, but 
the Imperial tides still appeared on the Company’s rupees. 

On that fatal Sunday, May loth, 1857, when the Indian 
Mutiny brake out, the sepoys &om Meerut rushed into Delhi, 
prodainung as them leader the Emperor the aged Bahadur Shah, 
who was still regarded by milhons of pious Muslims as the rightful 
ruler of In^a After the fall of Delhi, Bahadur Shah was, with 
doubtftd legahty, put on trial for rebdSion against the East 
India Company He was deposed and ended his days as a state- 
prisoner in Rangoon. Such was die ignonumous end of the 
greatest and most powerful of all the Indian dynasties whiidi had 
ever occupied the throne of Delhi 

The causes of the downfall of the Mogul Empire are many and 
complex The first was that the Moguls were essentially foreigners, 
and had no roots in the soil. They were aliens bodi by race and 
religion from the vast majonty of thdr subjects The fai>sighted 
attempt of Akbar, the only one of his hnc with a vision transcending 
the necessities of the moment, to umte the peoples of India under 
a truly national government, found no sympathy with his suc- 
ct^ors The rehgious pohcy of Aurangzeb, which resulted m the 
alienation of the RSjpfits, deprived the Empire of its strongest 
supporters, arid provoked widespread nsmgs among the Hindus 
from the Punjab to the Deccan, while his attempts to check the 
m niorahty and general corruption of the age ended in feilure. 
™ simple way of life found no iimtators among his officers 
The presence of the Emperor at the capital was essential in 
order to maintam the government Aurangzeb’s absence for a 
quarter of a century, during which time he was cut off in the 
macc^blc wilds of the Deccan, was fatal to good government, 
ine incessant wars which broke out on the occasion of each 
ttesh occupant of the throne resulted in the extermination 
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of the old Mogul nobility. New blood from Central Asia no longer 
flowed mto fhe country, and it is a commonplace that a 
formgn race rapidly degenerates under tropical conditions 
unless It is constantly recruited from without The descendants of 
the hardy followers of B&bur, who braved snowstorms and 
mountains on their way to India, had become pale, languid and 
efieminate persons, dad in volummous muslin petticoats, who 
took the fidd in palanquins, accompanied by hordes of camp- 
followers, luioirious tents and immense trams of baggage. “Great 
empires,” says Bacon, “do enervate and destroy the forces of the 
natives wbi(^ they have subdued, restmg upon their own pro- 
tective forces; and then, when they fail also, all goes to rum, and 
they become a prey. . . . When a warlike state grows soft and 
effeminate, they may be sure of war; for commonly such states 
are grown nch in the time of thdr degeneracy, and so the prey 
invitetb, and their decay m valour encouragelh a war,'* 

Another cause of the downfall of the Mogul state was its military 
weakness Its vast, unwiddy armies were nothing more than an 
armed rabble Bernier compares them to a herd of ammals, and 
says that 25,000 French veterans under Condd or Turenne, 
could rout them with ease * The French, and later the English, 
discovered that a handful of Indian sepoys, dnlled and disaphned 
in European fashion, could rout an Indian host At Hassey 
(June aard, i 757 )» Clive had only 3,000 men, induding 950 
Europeans. With these he put to fli^t the huge army of the 
Nawab of Bengal, consisting of 50,000 infantry, 18,000 cavalry 
and fifty-three guns, his own losses amounted to twenty-two 
killed and forty-nine wounded' The Nawab’s were over five 
hundred Against the Marathas, with their guerilla tactic^ 
the Moguls were equally helpless Their artillery was crude and 
badly served; fortresses which later on surrendered m a few da^ 
to the Enghsh held out indefinitely and could only he reduced 

by bribery . . 

Of the economic causes at work— the corruption of the 
officials, the extravagance of the nobdity, the waste of money on 
cosily and useless bmldings, and the oppression of the pedantry, 
which was dnving large sections of the country out of cultivation, 
*Ttmeb in the Mogul En^trt, p 55 
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mentton has already been made The country was tom to peces 
by avil wars, and groaned under every species of domestic con> 
itiston Viliamy was practised in every form; all law and religion 
were trodden underfoot, die bonds of private fiiendsbip and 
connections, as well as of society and government, were broken; 
and every individual, as if amidst a forest of wild beasts, could 
rely on nothing but the strength of his own arm.* 


THE MOGUL EMPERORS 
From BSbur to Aurangseb 
(Fnnapal names only) 


TIMUR (d 1404). 

(I) BABUR (1586.30). 

! 

(It) HUMA.YUN (1530-155^ KamrSn HmdSl Akan 

I 

i I 

(III) AKBAR (IS5&-1605) Muh Kalibn 


(TV) JAHANOIR (i6o5>i 637) MnrSd DamySl 


Khusra 


Parwz (V) SHAH JAHAN (1687-58) ShafatySr 


DSr&Shikoh ShahShajA (VI) AURANGZEBALAMGIR MurSd 

(1658-1707) 


LEADING DATES 

A n 1659 Enthronement of Aurangzeb 

Destruction of Hmdu Temples JatRebelbon 
167a SatnSmi rebelhon 

1679 Romposttion of the poll-tax 

1680 Rebelhon of Prince Akbar R8)pat war. 

1681 Aurangzeb goes to die Deccan 
1686 Annexation of BijSpur 

1688 Annexation of Golkonda 

^Alexander Dow, 4C Hmiostan (1778), U, 36 
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A D 170G Retreat of the Impenal Armies from the Deccan 
1707 Death of Aurangzeb Accession of Bahadur Shah 
1712 Accession of Famikhsiyar. 

1724 Commencement of the break-up of the Empire Secession of 
Oudh and the Deccan 
>739 Sadc of Delhi by Nadir Shah 
1740 Secession of Bengal 
1756 Ssudc of Ddhi by Ahmad Shah DiirrSm 
1B04 The Emperor places himself under British protection 
1857-8 Sepoy Mutmy Thai and deposition of the last Mogul Empenr 
Asumption of the Government of India by the Grown. 



Chapter XX 

MOGUL ART AND CULTURE 


Wrm the advent of the Moguls, Indian architecture enters upon 
a new phase, in which therugged austerity of the work of the earlier 
sultans is softened and beautified by Feraan influence. The chief 
diaracteiistics of Mogul buildings are the bulbous dome, the 
cupolas at the comets standing on slender pillars, and the lofty 
vaulted gateway. Babur's disgust at the lack of the amenities to 
which he had been accustomed in his new capital at Agra has 
already been recorded, and he at once sent for architects firom 
Constantinople and other centres of Islamic culture, and em- 
ployed large numbers of skilled Indian stonemasons to remedy 
these defects. Unfortunatdy, most of Babur's work has been 
cleared away to make room for later builcflngs Mogul architec- 
ture, as we know it, for all practical purposes begins with Akbar. 
Akbar had a passion for building. In the words of Abul Fazl, 
“His Majesty plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of hL 
nund and heart in the garment of stone and day.” His earliest 
erection, die tomb of his ftither Humayun, has many novd 
characteristics The main body of the building is of red sandstone, 
inlaid with marble, and surmoimted by the characteristic cupolas. 
The dome is of white marble It was dearly a tentattve essay in a 
new style, and Fergusson remarks on the poverty of the general 
design and the absence of the picturesque boldness of the tombs 
of the earher dynasties. The most characteristic product of Akbar’s 
genius is the aty of Fathpur Sikii, happily preserved almost 
intact. The central feature is the great mosque built round the 
tomb of Sahm Cbishti (Plate XIX). The tomb, which stands in 
the mi^t of the courtyard, is of marble mlaid with mother of pearl. 
The vdndows contain marble tracery of fine workmandiip. The 
cornice is supported by brackets of elaborate and almost fantasUc 
^aracter, clearly Hindu in style, and the glittenng white build- 
mg, seen in the bright light of an Indian winter morning, 
<»ntrasts viwdly with the red sandstone of the mosque itsdf. On 
^outh side is the pgantic gateway, the Buland Darawaza, or 
WHly Portal, erected to commemorate tiie conquest of Khindesh 
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in 1601. This has been desenbed as tlic most perfect architectural 
achievement in the whole of India. The whole edifice has an 
almost indcscnbablc dignity and impressiveness, and the sand- 
stone has wcatliercd to a beautiful rose colour. There are numerous 
otlicr public and private buildings in Fathpur Sikrl, all of ishich 
picscnt features of great interest, but mention can only be made 
here of the Dmiin-i-Klias, or Hall of Private Audience A single 
carv'cd column of red sandstone, surmounted by a gigantic 
capital, stands in die midst of the chamber From the capital 
radiate four railed balconies Akbar, 'like a god in the cup of a 
lotus flower,’ seated himself in the middle, wiUi liis ministers at 
the four comers, while die nobles and others admitted to the 
audience stood below' Tliis stn^lar erection is a striking illus- 
tration of the nnginalit} of the Emperor's genius; indeed, as 
Fcrfpisson justly remarks, the whole city is a romance in stone, 
such as very' few arc to be found anj-whcrc; it is a reflex of the 
mind of the ^at man who built it, more distinct than can be 
obtained from any other source "In the empty palaces, the 
glorious mosque, the pure white tomb, the h.iths, the lake, at 
every turn we realise some memorj' of the grcntesl of Indian 
Emperors We may even enter his hedrnom, the Kliwribghar or 
Hou^r of Dreams, and see the very' screens of beainifiil stone 
tracery, the same Persian couplets, the identic ornament in gold 
and ultramarine on which Albar feasted his eyes in the long 
sultry aftcmooiis Another rluiraclcrisuc work is Agia Port, a 
vast slnicture of ret! sandstone, with w.ills seventy feet high and 

lofty gateway'. , r 

Tlic reign of Jahanpir wa' not rcmarlaHe for any publir 
huildings on a large sr.-ilr Tlir eliief arrlntci tural rrmnins of this 
period are A 1 bar’s mausoleum at Sdaiidra, (ompleted in lOia, 
and the tomb of Itiniad-ud-dauhli, the father of the Empress 
Nfir Jahan. ereeted in ifisH A 1 bar’s tomb, with its four diimn- 
ishing storeys or irrrarcs, is a most inten sting sinictiire, and w.is 
no doubt planned by the gical Emperor hiwseir It hv hern 
siiggerterl that the dc.iqn w.n5 a r« minlsrence, on the part of 
Hindu crnfistnen, of the aneienf Hiiddliist vih’ira Otlieri Inve 
mainlined that it v.« the w'nrl of Camhodi 'ii viMiort from ihe 

Un'd'/.oK Mr-' • f 
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Fat East Atthesummitis the *&]se tomb,’ which consists of a block 
of solid marble carved with flowers and beating the fotmuls of 
the Divine Faith, AUtA-u-Akbar, ‘God is Great,’ and J(dli JdSbta, 
‘Magnificent in ins Glor/. Origmally it was intended that it 
should be covered with a domed marble canopy, ‘to be celed all 
within wifli pure sheet^ld, richly inwroughF. The Emperor’s 
body reposed below, in a high vaulted chamber dimly lighted 
from above, beneath a white marble sarcophagus. The di<^ant 
tomb of Itim&d-ud-daulah calls for little comment It is wholly of 
white marble, elaborately carved, and is decorated with die 
dainty pfiOra dura woik whidi is such a feature of the succeedmg 
reign 

Under ShSh Jahan, Mogul architecture reached its rfitna-g- 
Nothing can be more striking than the contrast between the 
manly sunplidty of Akbar*s sandstone bmlifings and the lavishly 
ornamented and daboiately inlaid marble work of his grandson. 
It is significant of the decadence which was already about to 
set in In ShSh Jahin’s buildings, the Hindu influence, so strong 
under Akbar, entirely disappears The most famous of all Shah 
JahSn’s works is the mcomparable TSj Mahal, begun in 163s, the 
year after the death of his beloved Empress, and not completed 
until 1647, though 00,000 workmen were employed on it daily. 
Its total cost was stated to have been just over 41 1 lakhs of rupees, 
or four and a half milhon pounds sterling; fortunately, perhaps, 
for the resources of the unhappy and overtaxed peasantry, the 
i^peroris dream of a replica on the opposite side of the Jumna, 
linked by a flymg bridge, was never realised. An unsupported 
statement of Father Mannque, diat the architect was a Venetian 
named Jerome Veronco, may safely be disregarded The 
purely eastern m conc^Uon, and Persian authorities asenbe it to 
a certain Ustad Isa (Master Jesus), a Turk from Constantinople 
Lf t previously worked in Shiraz and Samarkand. The Taj 
Mwal is a great complex of buildings, surrounded by a massive 
iraU, widimosques on twosides Intheccntre themarblemausoleum 
nsa lotus-like from the midst of the formal gardens and fountains 
'V ch suTOund it. “At the end of a long terrace, its gracious out- 
line, partly miirored in the stdl water ofa wide canal, a fairy vision 
or silver white— like the spirit of purity— seems to rest so hghtiy, 
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SO tenderly, on the earth, as jf in a moment it would soar into the 
sky".* At the corners of thcraiscd platform stand, sentinel-likc, four' 
lofty minarets The spandrels and other architectural details are 
picked out in pietra dura work, the stones employed bang agate, 
camchan, jasper and turquoise "They are combined in wreathes, 
scrolls and frets, as exquisite in design as beautiful in colour, and 
relieved by the pure white marble in which they arc laid, they 
form the most beautiful and precious style of ornament ever 
adopted in architcclurc.”! Descending, we find ourselves m the 
room where the royal lovers sleep side by side "No words can 
express the chastened beauty of that central chamber, seen in 
the soft gloom of the subdued light which reaches it through the 
distant and half-closed openings that surround it.” The Taj 
Mahal is, indeed, ‘the miracle of miracles, the final wonder of the 
world’ (Plate XXI). Of Shah Jahan’s buildmgs in Agra Fort, the 
most attractive is the htde Pearl Mosque, buOt of delicately 
veined marble, and entirely unadorned 
In 1638, Shah Jahan commenced to build for himself a new 
capital at Delhi, which he named ShahjahSnEbad The palace is 
surrounded by a wall of red sandstone On entenng, the visitor 
finds himself in a vaulted hall like the nave of a gigantic Gothic 
cathedral Passing through the Naubat Kh3na, or Music Chamber, 
where the drums announced the approadi of the Imperial cortige, 
he amves at the Diwan-i-Am, or Hall of Pubhc Audience Beyond 
this lies the Diwan-i-Khas, or Hall of Private Audience This is a 
marble pavilion, the fretted pillar^ richly inlaid with pietra dura 
work The caling was originally of crimson, overlaid with gold 
and silver foliage, and here the Great Mogul, on his Peacock 
Throne, gave audience in pnvatc to pnnees of the blood, nbblm 
and foragn ambassadors. On the cornices at either end of this 
superb chamber is the couplet — 

Agar Jirdaus bar njyt gyantn asl, 

Hamm asl, hamm ast, hamm asl' 

If on earth be an Eden of bliss. 

It IS this, It IS this, it is this* 

B Havell, Hmdbook to Agra and Iht Taj, p Bo 
f Fcigusson, Htslorj of Indian and Easitm Ardaltelure, p 598 
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Rphinfl is a maze of buildings which comprise the private 
apartments of the Emperor and his seragho These rooms in- 
cluded the Painted Chamber {Sang Mahal), the House of 
Dreams (KhwSbghar), and many others An outstanding featureof 
these rooms is the perced marble screens between them. One 
doorway, which bears above it the Scales of Justice inlaid in 
gold] is especially fitmous It is somewhat of a rehef after the 
dazzling and voluptuous splendours of the palace to turn to Shah 
JahSn’s two other great buildings, the Jama Masjid or Cathedral 
Mosque at Delhi, and Jahangir's tomb outside Lahore (Plate XX). 
The Jama Masjid, mtended as a centre of pubhe worship for the 
popidace of the captal, is a dignified and nobly-proportioned 
structure, admirably suited for its purpose. 

The Mogul love of nature has already been commented on, 
Babiir and his descendants revelled in trees and flowers and land- 
scape-gardemng as a favourite diversion A Muhammadan noble- 
man was wont to plan for himself a Baradaii or summerhouse 
where he could take his ease after the heat of the day, and which 
would become his resting-place at death It usually stood in the 
midst of a formal garden, laid out in geometrical patterns In a 
hot, dry country such as India, water is essential, and the garden 
was ivdl supplied with fountains, artifiaal cascades, and marble 
channels and basins. It was planted with shade and fruit trees 
But the Mogul garden was not mvanably assodated with tiic 
tomb Jahangir and his consort, the Empress Nur Jahan, laid 
out gardens wherever they stayed Jahangir in his Mmmrs con- 
stantly reverts to the subject and records the intense pleasure 
which he derived from them The Sh&limar, Nishat and other 
gardens in Kashmir are perhaps the best examples of the Mogul 
gardener’s art Above the gate of the Shalimar Garden in Lahore 
IS the famous couplet. 

Sweet is this garden, through envy of which the tulip is 
spotted, 

The rose’ of the sun and moon forms its beautiful lamp 

Painting was no novelty in India when Humayun brought 
Persian draughtsmen back with him on his return from exile. The 
Hindus had long adapted the andent art of Ajanta to the 
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illumination of religious manuscripts, and there were flounshing 
schoolsofpaintingin Jammu, KSngraand Rajputana InRajputina 
the artists enjoyed the patronage of the wedthy Hmdu pnnees, 
and thar work, like that of Agza and Delhi, tended to become 
a Court art The subjects chosen by these painters arc usually 
mythological, the favourite themes are episodes from the MahS- 
bharata and RSmayana, and from the life of Krishna; his amours 
with the Gopis or Divine Milkmaids afford almost incYhausdblc 
scope for the imagination (Plate XXII). Others were the Hindu 
musical modes {Mg), allegorically represented. By appropnadng 
a different mode to each of the seasons, the artists of India con- 
nected certain strains with certain ideas Albums of pictures 
depicting these went by the name of MgntSld or ‘Garlands of 
Modes’. Scenes from Hindu daily life— girls wonhipping at a 
shrine, ascetics plunged in meditation under a banyan tree, 
elephants, cattle and deer— are very common (Fig 42). Night 
scenes, with their starding chiaroscuro effects, ivere also extremely 
popular “In these works. Nature is represented with a simple 
and decorative directness, expressive of all forms but rigorously 
exdudmgthe complex and immatcnal, an art that is true to 
nature, to the artist’s ideals and to the time and country he hved 
in; without effort, without falseness and without prevarication 

HumSyGn’s chief artists were Mir Sayyid All and KhwSja 
Abdus Samad. MSr Sayyid Ah was a pupil of the famous Bihzad of 
Herat, ‘the Raphad of the East*, and early Mogul art bears 
pronounced traces of its Peraan orig^ But with Akbar b^an 
the fusion of the Hindu and Persian styles from which Mogul art 
was evolved Abul Fad records Akbar’s remarkable dictum on 
the subject of painting, which was regarded by strictly ortfa^ox 
Muhammadans as idolatrous. "There are many," he said, "who 
hate pai nting , but such men I dislike It appears to me as if a 
painter had quite peculiar means of recognising God, for a pamter, 
m sketdung anythmg that has life, and in devising the hmbs one 
after anoflier, must come to fed that he cannot bestow persoMhty 
upon his work, and is thus forced to thank God, the Giver of Lif<^ 
and will thus increase his knovdedge ”t Akbar espeaaUy admired 

*L Heath, Exmutks of Mm Art, p 16 

^AuM-AOm, tains Blochmann and Jairrtt (Calcutta, 1873-1891), I, to? 
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Hindu art "Thar pictures ” he was wont to say, “si^ass our 
JLSfm in the whole world are found equal to 

to? Among the Hmdu artists who 

L of the nSt remarkable was Dasw&nith. Daswanith was the 



son of a poor palanqmn-bearer, who used to amuse himself by 
drawng on w^. Ihe Emperor recognised his talent, and sent 
him to Khv^ja Abdus Samad’s studio for training, but un- 
fortunately he became insane and committed suicide. An even 
greater gemus was ano&er Hmdu, Ba^vran “In bad^ound,” 
says Abul Fad, “drawing of features, distribution of colours, 
portrait-paintmg and several other branches, he eacds, so riiat 
many critics prefer him to DaswSnSth.” Akbar used to pay 
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regular visits to the studios, and reward the artists according to 
their proficiency The studios, with their staff of painters, calli- 
graphists, grinders of colours and gilders, were busy hives of 
industry Among the tasks undertaken in the Royal atehers were 
an album contauung portraits of His Majesty and the great 
nobles of the Court, and illustrations for the Akbar Jfamd, the 
RSZ JfSmd (a Persian version of the Mahabh&rtOa), his grand- 
fadier’s Memoirs, and other works 
Jahangir was a great connoisseur of painring He speaks of two 
artists, Abul Hasan and Mansur, whom he speaally admired 
The former ivas commissioned to pamt the irondspiece to his 
Memoirs, and Jahangir recognised his talent by raising him to 
the rank of a Grandee (Khan) of the Empire Speaking of himself, 
Jahan^ says, “when any work is brought before me, either of 
deceased artists or of the present day, without the names bemg 
told me, I say on the spur of the moment that it is the work of 
such and such a man. And if there be a picture containing many 
portraits, and each face be the work of a different master, 1 can 
discover which face is the work of each of them If any other 
peison has put m the eye and eyebrow of a face, I can discover 
whose work the ongmal foce is, and who has pamted the eye and 
eyebrows ”* Dunng the reign of JahSngfr, Mogul paintmg began 
to be by European contact. Western mfluence is chiefly 

seen in greater naturalism, and the use of perspective and shading 
The Jesuit Fathers brought with them numerous rchgious pictures, 
mosdy reproductions of works by famous Italian artists, which 
were immensely admired The court pamters were adepts 
at copying Sir Thomas Roe tells an amusing story of a wager 
which he had with Jahan^ about a picture which he brought 
as a present He said he would give a “painter’s reward —fifty 
rupees — ^to anyone who could imitate it with absolute accuracy 
The same evening, six copies were laid in front of the English 
ambassador, who confessed himself unable to pick out the original 
The Emperor was so merry and joyful at his artists’ success that 
he ‘craked like a Northern man ’ Bernier’s remarks on Indian 
painting arc interestmg He says that all arrists were in the pay of 
the Court or some nobleman, and could not exist apart from 
*Mamrs, trans Rogers and Bevendge, I, ao 
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patronage He admired the beauty, softness and dehc^y of their 
pamtmgs and immaturcs, though he thought them deficient in 
bust proportions and in the expression of the face ‘ He mentions a 
shield displaying the explmts of Akbar by a edebrated artist, 
which took seven years to complete • 



no 43 CdUigre^ue Drawmg un^std i(f the manes of the Ttoeloe Imams. 


Mogul pamting may be said to have reached its zemth under 
Jahangir The Court artists now appear to have emancipated 
themselves from the Persian conventions which make the work of 
Akbar’s ume appear stiff and formal, and the best art of the period 
IS dchghtfuliy fresh and natural — a happy blendmg of Iraman, 
Indian and European miluences, while mainttumng a character 
peculiarly its own (Plate XXIII ) A saying attnbuted to Prince 
Daniyal happily sums up the prevailing sentiment “We are dreu 
of die old wearisome ^es Laila Majnun, the moth and the 
nighUngalc Let the poets and artists take for their subjects what 
*TmBeb m the Mogul Snfiae, p *55 
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we have ourselves seen and heard."* And this is what they did. 
Instead of illustrations for Persian manuscripts, we have stnldng 
portraits, animated hunting scenes, and chaniung studies of 
animals, birds and flowers. Mansur m particular excelled m 
the latter, and examples survive in all the great collections 
Their fid^ty to nature is striking, and their flower studies should 
be compared to those in the ptetra dura work on the palace walls. 

Shah Jahan was more interested in architecture ^an painting 
and during his ragn the number of Court artists was reduced 
Their work shows signs of approadiing decadence in the lavish 
use of gold and other ornamentation. Most Mogul pictures are on 
paper, and the technique is generally the same. The sur&ce is 
treated with a pigment and afterwards burnished. The outhne is 
then drawn and the body-colours laid on in successive layers. The 
brush employed was of squirrd's hair, and a one-haired brush 
was used for die finest work. There are remains of moral pamtings 
at Fathpur SIkii, and also at Bijapur in the Deccan, but only 
fragments have survived A single picture was often the work of 
a number of collaboraton, one being responsible for the outhn^ 
a second for the colour and a third for the back-ground, while a 
calhgraphist executed the floral border and superscription 
Closely aUied with die art of painting was t^t of calligraphy. 
Calhgraphy was the only form of art permitted by extreme Islanuc 
Qjrthodoxy, and was cultivated as assiduously in Muhammadan 
countries as m China and Japan (Kg 43). Connoisseurs gave large 
sums for the work of celebrated calli^phists. Calligraphy also 
entered largely into the decoration of the mosque; die ninety-mne 
Divme names and Koranic texts are inscribed round the portal 

and on the walls, and appear m the tracery of the wmdows There 

are vanous types of lettering, from the stiff upright Kufic to the 
flowing Nastahk bdoved of Akbar. The Imperial palaces con- 
tained immense hbranes The hbrary of Agra, accwding to 
Father Mannque, who was there in 1641, contained 24,000 
volumes, and was valued at six and a half million rapecs, or 
nearly three-quarters of a milhon sterling Most of these ww 
dispersed or destroyed in the troubled times which foUowrf on tte 
death of Aurangzeb Many albums of pictures fiiund their way to 
•Quoted m N. C. Mdita, Studies in 7 b*»i Pauittng (Bombay, igaB), p. 75- 
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Eoiope, vrheie they fi»uui vraxm admirers. Rembrandt and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds are among European artists who keenly appre- 
ciated the beauty and delicacy of Indian painting. IVilWy fine 
collections exist in England and in various parts of Europe and 
may be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum, die British 
Museum and the India Office. A pathetic interest attaches to a 
particularly beautiful album in the latter place. It belonged to the 
gifted and ill-fated DSra Sfaikoh, and bears the inscription: “This 
album was presented to bis nearest and dearest fiiend, the lady 
Nidira B^am, by Prince Muhammad Dara Shikoh, son of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan^ in tiie year 1051” (A D. 1641-s). 

ffiidf mention must be made of tiie other arts. Sculpture was 
cultivated to some extent, in spite of the Koranic prohibition, 
but no spedmens have escaped tiie iconoclastic fiiry of Aurang- 
zdb. Ihe figures of two Bljas, said to be Jaimal and Pdtta, the 
defenders of Chitor in 1568, originally stood outside the gates of 
tile fort at Delhi, and ffiere were statues of Amar Singh 
the Rina of Chitar and his son beneath the audience window 
at i^ra. Jewelry reached a high d^ree of perfection: tiie 
crovming triumph of tiie jewellec’s art was tiie famous Peacock 
Throng the enamelied canopy of which was supported by twelve 
golden pillars inlaid with emeralds. Between the pillars were 
pairs of peacocks, encrusted with diammids, rubies, emeralds and 
peatis. It was supported by tix massive feet f^sofidgdd It was the 
work of the Court jeweller, Bebadal Khan, and took seven years 
to construct There was a great demand for inlaid work, damas- 
cening and enamelling, and for the goldsmith’s and tilvetsmitii’s 
art The Royal Mhits turned out a fine series of gold, silver and 
^pcr emus. These were usually stamped with calli g raph ic 
devices, ffiough Jahangir tiiodced ortiiodmc sentiment by tepro* 
senting himsdf holding a wine^p. Everyone wore gold and silver 
onamente, and the amount of precious metal consumed in tiiis 
v«y incredible. The looms turned out fine carpets, brocades 
and dlls. Indian muslins, shawls, and duntees were famous 
all over the world. The bare, deserted balls of Agra and Ddhi 
resented a very difierent appearance in 1659, when the Great 
Mogul, seated on his ‘throne of royal stat^’ gave audience to 

ws court Here is Bernier’s vivid description ofthe scene in 1659; 
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“At the* foot of the throne were assembled all the Omrahs 
in splendid apparel, upon a platform surrounded by a 
silver railing and covered by a spacious canopy of brocade 
with deep fringes of gold llie pillars of the hall were hung 
with brocades of a gold ground, and flowered silken canopies 
were raised over the whole expanse of the extensive apart- 
ment, fastened with red silken cords from which were sus- 
pended large tassels of silk and gold The floor was covered 
entirely with carpets of the nchest silk, of immense length 
and breadth. A tent was pitched outside, larger than the 
hall, to which it was joined by the top. It spread over half the 
court, and was completely enclosed by a great balustrade 
covered with plates of silver Its supporters were pillars 
overlaid with silver, three of which were as thick and as 
high as the mast of a barque, the other smaller The outside 
of this magmfleent tent was red, and the inside lined with 
elegant Masuhpatam rhintzes, figured expressly for that very 
purpose with flowers so natural and colours so vivid that die 
tent seemed to be encompassed with real parterres.”* 

Literature flourished under the patronage of the Mogul 
Emperors, two of whom, Babur and Jahangpr, composed their 
own memoirs Those of BSbur were written in his naUve Turki, 
but were translated into Persian in the reign of Akbar At Akbar's 
court was gathered a galaxy of poets, musicians and men of 
letters. Of the poets enumerated by Abul Fazl, the best was his 
brother Faizi, extracts from whose compositions are given in the 
Ain-t-Akbart, or Institutions of Akbar. Of the historians of the age 
incomparably the greatest is Abul Fazl himself His vast Akbar 
Jfdm or Life of Akbar, of which the Atni-Akbat^ is a part, is the 
most important histoncal work which India has produced The 
first part contains a history of the House of Timur down to the 
forty-sixth year of the Emperor, the remamder is a Gazetteer 
It with the Impcnal Household and Court, the mihtary 
and civil services; the judiaal and execuUve departments, in- 
cluding finance and land revenue; the social, rehgious and literary 
characteristics of the Hmdu population, and lasdy, the sayings 

*Tnwdstn the Mogul JSa^e, VP 968-70 
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and observations of Akbar himself. Written in a spirit of fiank 
hero-worship, it has earned fiir its author the title of the Mogul 
Boswell No details, fiom the revenues of a province to the price 
of a pine-apple, are beyond his microscopic and patient investi- 
gaboD, but his annals have none of the pregnant meaning and 
point that in a few master-strokes exalt or brand a name to all 
time, and flash the actors of the drama across the living page in 
scenes that dwell for ever in the memory.* Some of the most 
important undortaldngs of die men of letters of the Mogul Court 
were the translation into Persian of standard Sanskrit works. A 
deep interest was taken m Hmdu philosophy, and Faizi, the Poet 
Laureate, tendered the Bhagasad Giti into Persian verse. D§ra 
Shikoh was a student of the Vedanta and the Upamshads. 
Persian abridgements of the Hmdu Epics, the Puranas, and the 
LdamOi (a treatise on mathematics) were made. 

With the accession Aurangzeb, a deadly bhght fell upon the 
arts The Court musidans, artists and historians were dismissed, 
and no important buildmgs were erected save a few mosques on 
the site of Hindu temples which had been demolished Though 
an accomplished poet, Aurangzeb discouraged poetry on the 
ground tlmt poets dealt m falsehood History was banned, be- 
cause It gave nse to feehngs of undue pnde “After the expiration 
of ten years, authors were forbidden to vmte the events of tlus 
just and nghteous Emperor’s name” Paintings on the walls of 
Fathpur Sikri and Bijapur were defaced as idolatrous, and 
Aurangzeb even gave up showmg himself at the audience-window 
because his subjects gave him worship only due to the Creator. 
A well known story relates how one day he heard a funeral 
procession passing the palace On asking whose funeral it was, he 
was told that the mourners ivere beanng die corpse of music to 
his grave “Bury him deep,” repbed the Emperor, “that not a 
sound of him comes to my ears ” Bermer gives a pathetic picture 
of the condition of the unfortunate court artists, only called in as 
occasion arose, grudgingly rewarded for their work, and lucky 
if they escaped vnthout a flogging as part-payment f 

bans Hochmann and Janet (Calcutta, 1873, 1891), Vol II 
tTnieds m tfie Afoigiil Bmpm, pp. 955-8 
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The Mogul Court at the height of its glory resembled in many 
respects that of Versailles. In both cases a fabulously wealthy and 
extravagant nobility were liidng a life of the utmost luxury, at 
the expense of an overtaxed and starving peasantry. In bodi 
cases, Ac art of the penod was an art fostered by the Court, the 
art of the jeweller and miniature painter, with few roots in the 
life of the people. In neither instance did it sunnvc the downfiill 
of its patrons, and in India the decadence was rajud. The build* 
ings erected by the royal family of Oudh, the chief centre of 
Muslim culture in the north after the dechne of the Moguls, are 
tawdry abominations But in RljputSna and a few other Hindu 
states, the traditional arts have survived, and mastcT'masons 
continue to work on the traditional bnes It is a matter of regret 
that the great opportumty to utilise thdr services in die buildmg 
ofthc New Delhi in igii was allowed to slip. 


EDUOATION UNDER THE MUHAMMADANS 

The high degree of culture in Mogul India was largely the 
result of Ae excellent system of education Education was con- 
sidered to be a religious duty; at the age of four, the boy, if he 
were the son of rich parents, was given a silver-mounted slate 
inscnbed with a chapter of the Koran and was handed over to a 
tutor; if poor, he was sent to the Muktab or primary school kept 
by the Mullah, which was attached to every mosque Here he 
learnt by heart the Kahma or creed and certain verses from the 
Koran which were necessary for his daily devotions. To this were 
added the ffeAs or Traditions of the Prophet, the three R’s and 

Persian Elegant penmanship was cultivated, ^d if the boy v^ed 

to learn the arts and crafts, he was apprenticed to an Ustad or 
master. Catrou gives an mteresting description of the ^uca- 
bon of the young Mogul pnnees; "WhiUt they remain in Ac 
harem, under the eye of thdr father, a eunuch is charg^ with 
thdr education. They are brought to read, and sometimes to 
wnte, in Arabic and Persian Thdr bodies are forined to nuhte^ 
exercises, and they arc instructed in the prmaples of equity 1 
are Uught to decide rationaUy upon subjects of dispute whi^ 
occur, or on supposititious smts at law. Finally, they arc ins 
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in the Muhammadan rdi^n. and in the interests of the nation 
whidi they may be called one day to govern.”* After leavmg 
school, the more advanced went to the Madrassah or college, 
where the curriculum was mainly rehgious. The chief subjects 
taught were theology, mathematics and physics, but Persian belles 
ytxes were added But education in India was in very much the 
same state as m medieval Burope. There had been no Indian 
Renaissance. Akbar had designs ibr making the curriculum more 
practical, but it is doubtful whedier they were enforced, and 
Bernier comments on the lack of seculu Universities of the 
European type, and he tdls an amu^g story of the reproaches 
which the Emperor Aurangzeb heaped on his tutor for wasting 
his time on the subtleties of Arabic metaphysics to the neglect 
of practical sulgects sudi as geography and politics. “Forgetting 
how many import subjects ought to be embraced in the 
education of a prince, you acted as if it were chiefly necessary 
he should possess great skill in grammar^” 

Women, owing to the purdah system, could not attend public 
m^tuUons, but m nearly every nobleman’s establishment a 
schoolmistress or governess was kept Muhammadan noblemen 
demand^ ^ture m their wives, and Akbar, always m advance of 
to age, built a girls’ school at Fathpur Sikii Many Muhammadan 
TOmen were patrons of hterature and themselves writers The 
raioiis of Gulb^n Begam, Akbaris aunti are well-Uown, 
Akbar** *^am Anaga, endowed a college at Delhi. 

j , Muhammadan women, despite purdah 
m the field; among thLe, the 
a Raszaya of Delhi, Ghand Bibi, the heroic defender of 

were 
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•he Hindu peasant pursued^^*^ ^ Impenal court, 
•Cama. ^memorial vocations, Httl^ 

<V Bf Ea^t of the Gnat Mogul (1709), p. 398 
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influenced by the great wxirld around Mention has been made of 
the devotional movement, which centred round the u’orship of 
Vishnu in his various incarnations, especially as Knslina and 
Rama In Hmdustan, a great leader had arisen in the person of 
Vallabha Acharya (1479-1531), who had done much to spread 
the worsliip of Knshna among die masses; his teaching was earned 
by Chaitanya into Bengal, where it made a strong appeal 
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Chaitanya was deeply emotional; he would sit with his disciphs, 
chanting the praises of tlic Divine Name, until they hr came 
excited to the utmost pitch o'" religious ecstasy, and aficr this 
they would march tlirough the Bengal towns and villages, 
with drums beating and flags fljing, singing hjmns in honour of 
Knshna and Ins consort Rridiui (Fig 44) Thanls to Chaitam as 
teaching, Bengal cxpcncnccd a religious res-ivai, and the worship 
of Krishna is immensely popular all os'cr th.it part of tlic rounlr} 
to-day It IS a relief to turn from Uic crotie and sensuous rult el 
Krishna to that of the hero-god R.’ima llic 
dcsutccs of Rama was Tulsi Das, who w.ns born near Delhi aho’it 
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AD 1532 Tulsi Du was a Brahmin, but he determined to 
compose a poem m praise of his god, not in Sansknt but in the 
language of the people “My lot,” he says in his introduction, “is 
low, but my purpose high; I am confident of one thing: that the 
good will be gratified, though fools may laugh ” He warns his 
readers to expect no sexual appeal m the “Lake of Rama’s Deeds,” 
which was the title which he gave to his poem “Here are no 
prunent and seductive stones, hke snails or frogs or scum on the 
water, and therefore the lustful crow and the greedy crane, if 
they do come, are disappointed ” The Ram&yana of Tulsi Das, as 
the poem is popularly called, is redted and read all over Northern 
India to-day. It retdls the old story of Valmiki in simple, moving 
verse, but with the difference that Rama is no longer a dead hero, 
but a hving Saviour The following quotation is from a passage 
of great beauty in which Rama’s mother soliloquises over the 
Divine Infant lying in her arms* 

“With fingers locked in prayer she cries. ‘How may I dare, 
O Lord God immortal. Thy boundless praise to tdP 
Far above the world’s confusion and season’s vain intrusion. 
Whom all the Scriptures witness mcomprehensible; 

Whom saints and holy sages have hymned through all the ages, 
the fountain of compassion, the source of every grace. 
Who aye with Lakshmi reignest, Thou, even Thou, now 
deignest to be my son and succour thy sore-tned chosen race 
Though we know by revdahon, heaven and earth and all 
creation in each hair upon Thy body may be found. 

In my arms Thou sweetly dreamest, O mystery suprcmest, far 
beyond the comprehension of a sage the most profound ’ ”* 

It Would be impossible to mention here the numerous poets 
w D ennehed the Hindi language at this penod — Sur Das, the 
T ^ ®f Agra, Mira Bai and a host of others “Sur is the sun, 

® «ioon, Kesav Das is a duster of stars, but the poets of 
thcr?’|'^* ^ many glow-worms giving their light here and 

•Gtowse’i truuktion, p. 96 

19*0 ^ of Hail lAleralure, Heritage of India Senes, Oxford, 
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Chapitr XXI 


THE RENASCENCE OF HINDUISM— SIKHS AND 
MARATHAS and the end of INDIAN RULE 


THE HINDU BENASCENCE 

One of the most remarkable facts of Indian history is the 
vitahty of Hmdmsm Hindu India had suffered sorely at fhe hands 
of her Muhammadan conquerors Many Hindus had been com- 
pelled by force, or for economic reasons, to accept Islam; pnests 
had been kiQed, temples destroyed wholesale, and the schools of 
Sansknt leanung closed But the torch had been kept alight and 
handed down, chiefly owing to the bhakti or devotional move- 
ment, whidi survived all persecution In India, patriotism had 
always worn a rehgious aspect, and, as pomted out m the opening 
chapter of this work, ‘cows and Brahmins' are the objects for 
which the Hindu is, first and foremost, willing to sacrifice every- 
thing Had Akbar’s wise pohcy towards his subjects been continued 
by his successors, the Hindu renascence would have doubtless 
followed purely religious lines, it was persecution which drove it 
into pohbcal diannek. The hhaktx movement, it is interesting to 
note, ivas a popular one Its strength lay, not among the Brahmins 
or in the Rajput courts, but the common people It was, indeed, 
strongly anti-Brahmanical In the 17th century it centred chiefly 
round two nations, the Sikhs m the Punjab and the Marathas in 
the Deccan. 


THE SIKHS 


In 1469, when tiie Sultans of the Lodi dynasty were dinmner 
prrcanonsly to the throne of Delhi, Nanak, the founder of the 
was bom on the banks of the Ravi near Lahore. He 
^ the son of a com-mcrchant Nanak became a follower of 
Kabfr bad died about half a century previously. Like 
and IdM ‘S ?? ^ common bond between Hmduism 

i f be saved 

^vha bis tnbe or sect, but 

''bat he has done" “In the beginning was the Real, in the 
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were m all ten such Gurus or Pontiffs The first four were peace- 
ful leaders of a small and stru^hng sect, which gathered ad- 
herents among the lower orders chiefiy owing to its rejection of 
caste Akbar, always hberal towards rebgious movements, granted 
Ram D 3 s, the fourth Guru, a pece of land near Lahore, on the 
banks of a tank which, on account of its heahng properties, had 
acquired the name of thePool of Immortality (Amntsar ) Here the 
Guru built a shrme, the precursor of the famous Golden Temple 
(Plate XXIV) erected by Raujit Sin^, and Amritsar became 
the Mecca of the Sikhs In 1604 the fifth Guru, Agun, compiled 
from the inspired utterances of Kabir and other teachers, and his 
own predecessors, the Adt Grmth or Original Bible of the Sikhs 
Aqun was the first of the Gurus to fell foul of the Mogul govern- 
ment He helped Khusru, Jahai^ic's rebd son, and refused to 
pay the heavy fine imposed upon the sect for their contumacy 
For this he was tortured and beheaded But the blood of the 


martyn is the seed of the church His son Hargobind turned the 
Sikhs mto a mihtant order When his disciples wished to mvest 
him with the turban and necklace, he rephed, “My necklace 
shall he my sword-belt, and my turban shall be adorned with the 
^al aigrette ” After spending twdvc years in a Mogul prison, 
M earned on a relentless war agmnst the Impenal armies 
FoHoumg a penod of comparative peace during the rdgn of 
Mah JahSn, the ninth Guru, Teg Bahadur, was haled to Ddhi 
^ the Emperor Auiangzeb Before he left, he invested his son 
, '*“* ^*^ sword At Delhi, Teg Bal^ur was brought 

^e Aurangzeb and charged with presummg to gaze from the 
roof of hn abode upon the apartments of the ladies of the royal 
to a famous story, he rephed; “Emperor 

J “y prison, but I was not 

0^ at thy pnvate apartment, or thy Qpeen’s 1 was looking 

fee ‘’*^***® Europeans who are coming from beyond 

was Relieved, and 

imdiSa^EiSf battle-cry when they marched 

>•« Si GobiST'''f* martyrdom m 1675, and 

, e tenth and last Guru, at once started to 
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organise his followers into a great mihtary fraternity, like the 
Knight Templars of Medieval Europe They were to be known 
henceforth as the Kh^a or £la:t, and the members adopted the 
surname of Singh or Lion. A ceremony of imtiation known as 
the Baptism of the Sword was introduced, m which the initiates 
had to drink water stirred by a dagger, and partake of a sacrar 
mental meal of cakes prepared fiom consecrated flour. By this 
act they Anally renounced cast^ for sweeper and Brahmin 
sat down to eat side by side The reversal of previous customs 
was striking and complete. “A scavenger or leather-dresser, 
the lowest of the low in Indian estimation, had only to leave his 
home and join the Guru, when in a short time he would return 
to his birthplace as its ruler ” Members of the Khalsa swore to 
abjure wine and tobacco and to adopt five objects beginning with 
the letter k, — ^long hair, short drawers, comb, a dagger and 
an iron discus.* The Granth or Bible was revised and installed 
in the temple at Amntsar, where it was treated with extra- 
ordmary reverence A copy is carried in front of Sikh regiments 
on the march to-day 

Gobmd Smgh was murdered by a Pathan in 1708, and with 
him the Ime of the Gurus came to an end Their work was done; 
henceforth the Kh^sa and the Granth were to be the guides of the 


members of the sect But he appomted a mihtary successor 
of the name of Bandah, known as the ‘false Guru’, and under him 
the attacked and plundered Sirhind, slaying the Muham- 
madan inhabitants without pity, and defiling the mosques They 
brought upon their heads condign punishment at the hands of 
the Imperial troops. The Sikhs had entrenched themselves in 
the town of Guidaspur This was captured after heavy fightuig, 
and his wife and son and a thousand survivors were sent 

to Delhi The -^tikhs were paraded round Ddhi vyidi blackened 
faces and put to death. Bandah was exhibited in an iron rage; 
his htdeson was slam before his eyes before he was executed. A 
story told by the historian Khafi Khan shows the timpcr of the 
foltowers ofthe KhSlsa A mother had wrung from the Empew 
a pardon for her son, and amved on the ground with it m h^ 
hid, just as the executioner was raismg his bloody sword But 
*Ktt, Kaecha, Kariam, Xiijaa, Kaaghu 
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the youth burst into reproaches, saying, “My mother tells a 
falsehood I join with heart and soul my fdlow'beihevers in 
devotion to the Guru. Send me quickly after my compamons ” 

‘ Duiing die troubled tunes that befel the Punjab m the eigh> 
teenth century, the Sikhs sufiered severdy. Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
die Afghan mvader, destroyed the Amritsar temple, havmg 
defiled it mth cows* blood. With the retirement of the Afghans, 
the Sikhs slowly returned from the fastnesses in which they had 
taken refuge, and exacted a temble vengeance on the Muham- 
madan population But they had now greatly degenerated. They 
had become htde more than a confederacy of independent robber 
chiefs, whose only law ivas the sword, and the teaching of the 
Gurus was weU-nigh forgotten 

It was at this low ebb of thdr fortunes that Ranjit die 
greatest of the Sikh leaders, was born. He became rf his 
ftmily m 1 79a, at the age of twelve and very early he formed die 
desire to umte die Skhs m a separate nation. He recovered 
Lahore and Amntsar, and at the latter place he built the famous 
Golden Temple on the site desecrated by the Afghans. He took 
the strong fortress of Multan, mainly by the help of die &mous 
Zam Zam gun (the ‘Luck* of the Sikhs), and occupied the 
TOnUtt city of Peshawar He imported two distinguished 
Napo^mc veterans, Ventura and Allard, to tram his troops, 
and Court, Gardner, Van Gourdand and Avitabile and other 
iSuropeans occupied positions of trust in his state. 

^jit Singh bore no love for the English, whose growing 

Muence he distrusted and feared It is related that, on 
■■ W Le exdaimcdin disgust, "Sab W. hojaj>e^> 

^ >1 ^ ^ be rdr' B m h. ™ a, to tWlLe 

Oeneial at Rima .1, ^°®^.*®'^^*^^°^^®*®^fbeGovemor- 
of die aoth “ Oneatal lidd 

th of Gold. The flower of die Skh army, barbaric horse- 
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men in shining armour with heron's plumes m thdr helmets, was 
present Sports and tourneys were held and for days the troops 
fraternised while the MaharajH and GovemoD-General looked on 
In an evil hour, the Indian government, obsessed by its appre* 
hensions of Russian mflucnce m A%banistan, was led into the folly 
of trying to depose Dost Muhammad, the king of KSbul, and to 
replace him by Shah Shfija, a weak and unpopular ruler who had 
been for some time a rdfugee m British temtory It was hoped 
that Shah ShQ]& would rule Afghanistan as a puppet in Bntish 
hands Ranjit Singh, nothing loth to seize an opportumty for 
humiliating his ancient rivals, signed ja ‘tnpartite treaty’ mth 
Shah Shuja and the Bntish, by which he agreed to support the 
pretender The tragic story of the first A%han war happily 
falls outside the scope of the present work The invaders reached 
Kibul in August 1838, and placed Shah Shuja on the throne 
But the Afghans, who value dieir hbeity above everythmg, rose 
stt masse against the foreign army of occupation The British 
envoy was murdered, and in January 1841, m the depth of 
winter, General Elphinstone, who was m command of the army 
of occupation, deeded upon cvacuaoon On the 13th, a sohtary 
horseman, badly wounded, appeared at the gates of the frontier 
fortress of Jalalabad. It was Dr. Brydon, a regimental suigcon 
He announced that the whole of Elphinstone’s army, "guns, 
standards, honour and all”, had been annihilated by the tnbes- 
men in the snow-bound passes of the Hindu Kush So temble a 
tragedy struck a fatal blow to the hitherto mvinablc presUge of 
die Bntish arms, whose luck bad been regarded as proverbial 
Meanwhile, in 1839, Ranjit Singh passed away at the ^e of 
fifty-nine He was altogether an extraordinary figure He a 
desenbed as small and pardy paralysed, ivith the long beard 
oresenbed by the Sikh rehgion He had lost an ej'C through 
smallpox, and it is typical of the Maharaja’s awe-inspinng 
personahty that when Ins minister ivas asked which eye it was, 
he rephed, "such is the splendour of his face, that I have never 
dared to look dose enough to discover ” Four que^ and sct« 
slavfrgirls Mowed their lord to the pyre, for the SJhs, m drfanw 
ef of the Gu™, kri >o*»oa <1« -I™*' 
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Ddhi was always as ^U^whfch 

i8m Deprived of the xestnumng hand of . 

D^b« 1845, the amy ofthe Khalsa over 
aeaily five hundred guns, crossed the Sutlq and 
tsmtory A senes of fierce batdes ensued. 
the SjSs were bloody defeated The young Maharfija, Dhulccp 
Singh, was mstahed svith Sir Henry Lawrence as Resident at 
Lahore, and a band of brilliant Englishmen, dcstmed to become 
household ivords in Indian history— the Lawrence brother^ 
Edwaides, Nicholson, Abbott, Lumsden, Montgomery— took 
over the admnustradon Henry Lawrence sent his heutenants to 
take charge of distncts half as bi« as England, and their only 
Olden ivere to “settle the country, make die people happy, and 
take care there sue no rowsi” Their presence was welcomed by 
the peasantry, who found the just if stem rule of the English a 
vast relief afl;er General Avitabile, the monster who blew men 
final guns, flayed diem alive and impaled them and inflicted 
other cruel puiushments copied firom the Moguls* But the proud 
Sikb aristocracy thought otherwise They sorely chafed under the 
nde die ahens who curtailed their andent hberbes and de- 
pnved them of their pnvileges, and m 1848 a nsmg ofthe soldiery 
took place at Multan, in which two British officers lost their hves. 
Dalhousic, now Governor-General, was nothing loth to take up 
the challenge "The Sikh nation has called for war, and upon 


my wwd. Sirs, they shall have it widi a vengeance'*’ The campaign 
was even more fieredy contested than the previous one, but at 
Sabraon the army of the Khalsa fought its last heroic fight 
(February aist, 1849) On March lath, durty-five Sardars of 
rank laid down their swords, and die Sikh soldiers filed past, 
fim^ng thdr weapons upon die pile Then, raising thdr hands 
to them m the Hindu form of salutanon, they returned to their 
fidds ‘To-day Ranjit Smgh is dead,” a gnzzled warrior was 
^ The Maharaja’s forebodings had come true. 

It had ah become red ” England was mistress of India from 
Gape Gomonn to the Khyber Pass 
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THE MARATHAS 

The traveller from Bombay to Poona in the latter stages of his 
journey ascends the Western Ghauts and fmds hunself ui a region 
of windmg, forest-clad valleys and flat-topped hills, the latter 
often crowned with curtain and bastion, and forming ideal places 
of rcfpge. This is the Maharistra, ‘hard, but a good nuisiqg 
mother,* as was said aforetime of stony Ithaca It is the home 
of the Marathas, frugal, hardy peasants, who scrape a scanty 
hving from the soil of their barren but beloved country. As 
a class, the hfarathas are manly and intelligent, independent 
and hbetal, courteous, and, when londly treated, trusting 
Contrasting them with the Rajputs, Mountstuart Elphinstone 
says* “If they have none of the pride and digmty of the Rajpflts, 
they have none of their mdolcnce or want of worldly wisdom 
A RSjpflt warrior, so long as he does not dishonour his race, 
seems almost indifferent to the result of any contest he is en- 
gaged m A Maratha thinks of nothing but the result and 
cares httle for the means, if he can attain his object For this 
purpose, he will strain bis vats, renounce bis jdeBsures, and 
hazard his person; but he has not the conception of sacnficing his 
life, or even his mterest, for a pomt of honour . The chieft m 
those days were men of famihes who had for generations filled the 
old Hindu offices of heads of villages or functionanes of districts, 
and had often been employed as functionanes under the govern- 
ment of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. They were all Sfidras, of the 
sa Ttip caste with their people, though some tried to raise their 
consequence by claiming an infusion of Rajput blood.” 

The are profoundly pious They were very early 

affected by the bhakU movement, which here centred round the 
shrme of a god named Vithoba, lAo dwelt at Pandhaipur on the 
river Bhima in the heart of the Deccan The name Vithoba 
appears to be a corruption of Vishnu and he is identified by his 
devotees with Knshna. Rehpon in the Deccan is, like the people 
diemsdves, homely and democratic Worshippers of Vithoba 
made a determmed stand gainst the pretensions of the Brahnuns, 
and, as has been already mentioned, one of the earhest works in 
the Marathi language was a vernacular paraphrase of the Bbagmd 
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&is by Jnanesvar at the end of the 13th century A D. The 
Brahmins were deeply shocked by Jnanesvar’s pro&nity m 
turning the sciipturcs mto the vulgar tongue, and one legend 
rdates that he confounded his opponents by causing a she- 
bufialo to redte the Veda* But the most popular of all the poet- 
i ^aintB of the Deccan was Tukaram Tukaram was bom in 1608. 
He was a humble gram-dealer by profession, but from boyhood 
he had been absorbed m the worship of Vithoba. Many stones 
are related of his unworldly and dmple character. He gave away 
his goods to the poor and starving, and allowed unscrupulous 
men to cheat and rob him The chmax came in 1631. A terrible 
famme swept over the Deccan, his wife and child perished of 
hunger, and he determmed to devote himself entirely to religion. 
He IS said, hke Samt Francis of Assisi, to have had a wonderful 
influence over beasts and birds He betook himself to the temple 
at Pandharpur, and began to compose the lync verses m honour 
of the god which are household words all over the Deccan to-day. 
Tul^r&m was overwhelmed by his passionate love for Vithoba, 
which he poured out in song after song The following is a typical 
hymn 


As the bride looks back to her mother’s house. 

And goes, but with dragging feet. 

So my soul looks up unto Thee and longs 
That Thou and I may meet 

As a duld cnes out and is sore distressed 
When its mother it cannot see. 

As a fish that is taken from out the wave, 

So ’Os, says Tuka, with me * 

The Brahmins, it is said, croelly persecuted TukarSm **How 
dares this Sudra,” they said, "enter the presence of God^’’ At 
one time he was dragged through a hedge of thorns, at another 
the manuscript in which he had wntten lus inspired utterances 
was taken and thrown into the nver, but by the miraculous 

•N, MacNicol, Ptalmi if the Marita Sanb, Hentiige of India Senes, Oxford, 

1919. P 56. 
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intervention of the god, it ^vas found floating unharmed After 
this, the priests no longer barred his way to the shrine 

It was this admission to the sacred mysteries of men and 
women of all castes — Muhammadan converts, flumers, tailors, 
gardeners, potters, goldsmiths, repentant prosututes and dave 
^rls, and even the outcaste Mahars or scavengers— which made 
the temple of Vithoba a national centre of worship Thousands 
may still be seen at the time of the great annual festival, throngmg 
the roads leading to Fandhaipur, carrying the orange flag which is 
the hall-mark of the pilgrim, often with their wives and famihes 
and their worldly goods packed upon bullock-carts, and chanUng 
dei'otional verses from their iavounte poets as marchmg-songs 
As one watches the vast orderly multitude wmdmg its way 
across the hills, and brcakmg mto ecstatic cncs as their goal comes 
into sight, the mind mevitably goes back to similar scenes which 
must have been enacted on the road to Canterbury m the days 
when England was stdl a rehgious country. At the shnne the 
vast crowds take part in the song-semces, and listen for hours to 
rcatations and expositions of the sacred text In this manner was 
kq)t alive the national spint during the dark days of Muham- 
madan rule which succeeded the overthrow of the last Hmdu 
monarchy of the Deccan until a leader arose m the person of 
SivajL 

Sivaji was bom, accordmg to most audionbcs, m the year 
1627. His father Shihji, of the Bhonsle femily, was a sddicr of 
fnrtiin>» v/ho had enlisted m the service of Ac Muhammadan 
yingdnTn of Ahmadnagat For this purpose he had raised a 
troop of MaraAa horse, and even set up a puppet Sultan In 
1636, however, he was defeated by Ae Imperial army, and trans- 
ferred his services to Ac state of Bijapur He had mamed a lady 
of Ae name of Jijabai, of an old MarSAa family While Shahji 
was away on his campaigns m Ae far souA, JijabSi reOred to 
Junnar near Foona, and here, in Ae lofty hill-fortress of Sivner, 
ovcrlookmg Ae town, her son was bom He was brought up by 
his moAer wiA Ac aid of a Brahmin Ator named DS.dS.fi 
Kondeva Jijabai was a pons woman, devoted to Ae worship rf 
Ae goddess Amba Bhavam. The boy was brought up on Ae 
stones of Rama and Ae Fandava princes, Ac heroes of Ae ancient 
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Indian epics He would listen for hours to the recitations and 
songs so popular in the Dcccan It is said that when Poona was in 
the han^ of the Muhammadans, he nsked his life in penetrating 
the enemy hnes m order to be present at one of these redtals. 
Thus, though, like Akbar, SivSj! seems never to have learned to 
read or wnte, he was early imbued with an mtense love of his 
country and religion, and a hatred of its foreign rulers, the 
oppressors of “cows and Brahmins ” During his boyhood, he 
was constantly m the company of the Mavahs, the hillmen of 
that part of the Deccan, who taught him to nde and shoot, and 
to find his way about the tangled maze of pathless jungle which 
then covered a great part of the country It was an ideal training 
for his future career as soldier and hberator 
It was not until the death of his old tutor, however, that Sivaji, 
now twenty years old, profited by the wars going on in the far 
south to seize a number of hill-fbrts, some by surprise and others 
by bribery, in the Poona distnct When the Bijapur authonties 
heard of tbs, they arrested Sivajfs father; but Shahji explained 
that he had no control over his son, and was released Meanwhile 
Siv^jI was building up a small, independent state for himself; a 
nval chief was murdered, and Purandhar, a very powerful 
fortress, was occupied Khaf! IChmi, the Mogul histonan, Uius 
desenbes the nse of SivSji' 

"He was remarkable for courage and quick wits, and in 
craft and guile he was a clever son of the devil, the father 
of fraud In that country, where all the hills nse to the sky, 
and jungles are dense with woods and bushes, he had an 
inaccessible lair Like the landholders of those parts, he set 
about buildmg forts Adil Khan of Bijapur fell sick and, in 
the ensumg confusion, Sivaji boldly and fraudulently s^ed 
the distnct ivith some of the neighbouring estates. This ivas 
the begimung of the system of tyranny which his descendants 
spread over the rest of the Konkan and all the Deccan * 
Wherever he heard of a prosperous toivn or distnct in- 
habited by thnving farmers, he plundered it and seized it. He 
gathered a large force of Maratha robbers and plunderers, 

*Thc Konkan is the rountiy bdow, and the Deccan that above the 
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and began reducing fortresses. Day by day he iucrmed in 
strength, reduced all the forts and ravaged the country far 
and wde He built some forts, until he bad altogether forty, 
all well supphed wth provisioiis and arms. Boldly raising 
the standard of rebellion, he became the most noted rebd 
of the Deccan ” (Fig. 45) 



no 45. Sn!^ 


Ftom Valeotyn’s OU m Mum Oil Indan (1714) 

In 1659 the Mogul forces had temporarily withdrawn from 
the Deccan, and the Bijapui government sent a well cqmpped 
army of some 10,000 men, under Afeal Khfoi, a great noble, to 
chastise the rebel A&al Khfos boasted that he would bring 
Snd^ back in chains without dismounting from his horse On 
his way northwards, he entered the temple of Amba Bhavslni, the 
tutelary guardian of the Bhonsle fomily, ground the idol to 
powder, and defiled it and other Hmdu shnnes This impolitic 
action raised the MarithSs all over the countryade to jom SivSji 
in the defence of their religion As the Byapur army advanced, 
Sx\^ji withdrew before itinto the mountainous country around the 
present hill-station of MahSblesbwar Here he had built himself 
a veritable eagle’s eyne, which he named Prafipgarti or die 
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Strong fortress, on the very edge of the Western Ghauts. He was 
in a desperate positron, his back was to the wall, and he could 
retreat no farther Nor was Afsal Khan's position very much 
happer Bos troops were being drawn into wdd, pathless country 
and he was unable to bnng his wily adversary to action Both, 
therefore, were ready to negotiate Of the events which followed, 
accoimts are contiicting. A&al Khan and Sivaji agreed to meet 
in a cleared space beneath the fort It may be that either hoped 
to seize by treachery the person of the other. What actually 
happened, however, was that Sivaji, pretending to embrace his 
opponent, stabbed him with tiie ‘tiger claws’, a terrible weapon 
consisting of sharp^ steel hooks attached to the fingers, and cut 
him down The Bijipur army was then attacked by the Marathas, 
who were lying in ambush Taken by surprise, it was utterly 
routed, and its much needed horses, arms, stores and ammunition 
fell into Siviji’s hands. He chivalrously stopped the slaughter 
of tile fugitives, and dismissed his prisoners after canng for them 
and tcndmg to their wounds 

In 1660 the Emperor Aurangzeb left the task of restoring 
order in the Deccan to his maternal uncle, Shayista Kh5n The 
MarStiiis, however, were too wily to be drawn into an engage> 
ment, and retired to the mountains The Khin took up his winter 
quarters in the town of Poona, Sivaji and a picked body of 
Marathi entered the gates disguised as a weddmg party, and m 
the middle of the night attacked the unfortunate noble as he lay 
asleep Shayista Khan barely escaped with his life, and was so afraid 
that he applied for a transfer to Bengal In 1664. Sivaji brought 
offhis most successful coup Onthe coast of Gujarat was thewealthy 
port of Surat, the great emponum of trade ivith the West, and 
the pomt of departure for pilgrims to Mecca Secretly collecting 
a large force, the Maratha leader swooped down upon Surat 
The cowardly Mogul governor shut himself up m the castle, and 
left the inhabitants to the tender mercies of the invaders For two 
days the town was plundered, and the nch Hindu traders were 
forced by torture to surrender their concealed wealth The only 
resistance which the Marathas encountered was fiom the Rnglieh 
factors, who, under their President, Sir George Oxenden, put 
their factory into a state of defence, called up the sailors from the 
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ships in the harbour, and threatened to open fire on anyone 
who molested them The Marathas, having utterly pillaged the 
city, disappeared as swifdy and silently as they had come, loaded 
with an immense booty. 

Aurangzeb was so much impressed by the menace of this new 
danger that he sought to come to terms Through RajS Jai 
Singh of Jaipur, he sent Sivfiji an mutation to visit Agra and 
make his submission Sivajt agreed to do so, but on presentmg 
himself at Court he found himself treated as a mere Commander 
of 5,000, and not as a ruling prmce. He left the royal presence 
in a fit of rage. Aurangzeb’s tortuous methods of deahng with 
pohtical opponents were weQ-known, and Sivaji now found 
himselfpracticallyaprisonermhis apartments Fezgning sickness, 
however, he managed to escape, concealed m a sweetmeat basket, 
and at the end of 1665, after wandermg in various disguises 
almost all over northern India, he once more returned to his 
people In 1674 Sivaj! was crowned kmg of the Marathas amid 
great rgoicmgs at his fortress of Raigarh An Englishman, 
Henry Oxenden, was present at the ceremony In 1676 SivajI 
made a great expedition to the Carnatic, as far south as Tanjore 
His object was to daim his share of the temtones which his 
father Shahji held as a feudatory of Bijapur, and which had 
ftdlen to the lot of his brother Vyankoji Grsmt Duff, the historian 
of the Markthas, says that this imdertaking marks him as the 
foremost soldier of his s^e "In the course of eighteen months, 
at a distance of 700 miles from his base, he had conquered a 
temtory as laige as his former kingdom. While a single reverse 
would have been fatal, he had not suffered a single check Victory 
had succeeded uctory, town had fallen after town As he went, 
he organised his conquests, and when he returned to Raigarh, 
his new possessions were securely bound together from sea to 
sea by a hne of fortified stror^lds held by garrisons brave to 
the and devoted to the cause ” He was now at the aenith 
of his power He had liberated the Marithas, and set up once 
more a Hmdu Raj m the Deccan Bijapur and Golkonda were 
glad to make alhances with the erstwhile rebel Even the Emperm 
Aurangzdb was constrained to admit that the “Mountain Rat 
had proved too much for him "My armies have been employed 
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agamst him for nineteen years,” he said, “and nevertheless his 
state has always been increasing.” Sivaj! was no mere conqueror. 
He excelled equally as an orgaiu«r. He broke up the power of 
the old feudal aristocracy by abolishing hereditary fie&, and all 
castes, from the highest to the lowest, were allotted thdir places in 
the sdieme d* national ddence Saraji was assisted m his govern- 
ment by a council of eight, each member of which had defimte 
duties, civil or mihtary, allotted to him The peasants’ lands were 
carefully assessed, and a tax of about thirty-three per cent was 
levied; in the case of foreign lands overrun by Marathi, troops, an 
officer was deputed to collect a tax of one-fourth the revenue, 
knoivnasChauth The Deccan under Sivaj! was far better governed 
than Bijipur or the Imperial temtones. 

Sivij! died m 1680, at the age of fifry-three, leaving two sons, 
Sambhaji and Rijaiim He is descnbed as short and slight, with 
long arms, an aqmhne nose and a pointed beard. He had pierc- 
ing eyes, and a frank, pieasmg manner He was a bom leader, 
ruthless in war and a stem disciplinarian No one on pain of 
death might bring a woman into camp He was rincerely rdigious, 
and looked upon himself as inspired with a mission to be the 
ddiverer of the country, he was devoted to his preceptor RamdSs, 
by whose teaching he was guided At one tune, it is said, he laid 
his kingdom at the feet of lus Gum and received it bade as a 
‘gift of God’, for which reason the national standard of the 
Marthas ivas the orange-coloured robe of the ascetic The 
nobility of Sii-ijI’s character is exemplified by his conduct in the 
fidd He studiously refrained firom molesting the women and 
cMdren of his opponents, and respected religious shnnes The 
hirtorian Khafi Khan, always ready to heap abuse upon his 
Hindu opponents, pays him a stnkmg tribute: 

He attacked the caravans ivhich came from distant parts, 
and appropriated to hi mself the goods and the women But 
he made it a rule that wherever his followers went plundering 
they should do no harm to Mosques, die Book of God, or 
any one’s women Whenever a copy of the Holy Koran came 
into his hands, he treated it widi respect, and gave it to some 
of his Mussalman followers \Vhen the women of any Hindu 
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or Muhammadan were talcen prisoners by his mpji, and they 
had no friend to protect them, he watched over them nil 
their relabons came to buy them their hbcrty . He laid 
down a rule, that whenever a place was plundered, the 
goods of the poor people copper money, and vessels of brass 
and copper, should belong to the man who found them; 
but other articles, gold and silver, coined or uncoined, gems, 
valuablcstuflsand jewels, were not to belongto the finder, but 
were to be given without the smallest deduction to the ofiiccis, 
and to be by them paid over to Sivaji’s government 

Such an eulogy, coming fi:om a bitter opponent, is doubly 
significant Modem historians have pointed out that some at 
least of his actions were open to the charge of cruelty and even 
treachery, but all Marathas regard him as their national hero 
To-day, rapt audiences listen spellbound in far-away villages 
of die Deccan hills while the Gondahs or wandenng bards 
tell the dmce-told tales of the murder of Afzal Khan, the taking 
of the Lion Fort, and other episodes of the war of hberation 
Siv&jf s successor Sambhaji was a worthless and dissolute man 
It has already been related in Chapter XIX how he was captured 
by Aurangzeb and put to death by torture, while his son Shahu 
was sent to Delhi to be brought up as a Muslim nobleman. The 
Maratha chieis now elected his younger brother RSjSrSm as their 
king, and the stmggle for freedom continued with unabated 
fiereen eas Aurangzeb scored a great success by capturing Raigarh, 
the Maratlia stTonghold, With all the government records and 
treasure. When R 5 jaram died in 1700, the war was earned on by 
his widow TarabSi, an mdomitable woman, to whose courage and 
tenacity the defeat of Aurangzeb was pnncipally due 
The old Emperor passed away early in 1707, and his succcssots 
tried to solve the problem of the Deccan by sending back Shahu 
to occupy the throne as a feudatory of the Mogul Empire 
The return of Shahu to the Deccan had the effect of throwmg 
an apple of discord into the Maratha midst. ShShu’s aunt 
TarabSI coveted the throne for her own son, and the whole 
country was in a state of confusion But Shahu found assistance 

^hot and Cowson, Vll, 305 
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from an unexpected quarter in the person of a clever Brahmin 
named BSl&ji Vlsv^nath, who came from the Konhan, or country 
below the Ghauts Shabu, in gratitude, gave him the ofiSce of 
Feshwa or Pnme Mmister. One of Balaji’s first actions after 
restoring law and order was to obtain a decree ftom Delhi recog- 
niang his master as an independent ruler over all the districts 
owned by his grandftither Sivajl at the time of his death B^aji 
may be regarded as the second founder of the MarStha Empire; 
Shahu, a mild, pious man, was content to leave affairs of state to 
lus minister, while he passed his time in hunting and fishing at 
bis pleasant capital, Satara The Maratha nobles protested in 
vam against the growing power of the Brahmin; on his deatih 
in 1790, Shahu invested his son Bijfrao with his fotfaer's robes of 
office B&j!rao was an ambitious and far-seeing man, and conceived 
the bold plan of turning the tables upon the declining Mogul 
Empire and mvading Hindustan. “Now is the time,” he e3ce1aiine f<, 
“ to drive the strangers finom the land of the Hindus* Let us stnke 
at the trunk of the withenng tree, and the branches will fall off 
tiiemsdves By directing our efforts to Hmdustan, the Maratha 
flag shall fly from the Kistna to Attack ” From that day, the faces 
of the MarithSs were turned northwards Every MarafoS fortress 
had its 'Delhi gate.’ 

The next period was one of expansion. Msufltiia soldiers of 
fortune carved out for themselves territories in Central Tndia^ 
and the Moguls ivere powerless to mterfere. In this way arose the 
great states of Gwahor and Indore, ruled over by the houses of 
Sindia and Holkar, Baroda in Gujarat, the seat of the Gaikwars, 
and many others In 1739 tiie Marathas descended on the Konkan, 
and took by storm foe atadel of Bassem, foe last Portuguese 
stronghold on that part of foe coast. This brought them into 
uncomfortably close proidmity to foe English at Bombay. The 
mand rf Bombay had been acquired by Charles II as part of 
ms wife's dowry from foe Portuguese in r66o. It was let for a 
noi^al rent to foe East India Company, who, on account of 
to fine harbour, had transferred tiufoer fodr headquarters from 

Surat, which had proved to be no longer safe fiom Maratha 
raids. 

On Bajirao's death in 1740, Slffihu once more bestowed foe 
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vacant oflicc upon his son Baiaji Bajirao, and when he tiiTi«i f l f 
passed away nine years later, the Pesliwa, by a clever mp d'ital, 
seized the government Henceforth the descendants of the House 
of Sivaji were mere rou fainiants, and the Mayors of the Palace 
transferred the scat of government to Poona The only nval to 
the Marathd power was the Nizam of Hyderabad, but hb troops 
were no matdh for their agile opponents 
By 1758 the Maratha power was at its zenith Even m distant 
Calcutta, the ‘MarathS ditch’ was built to keep out the dreaded 
horsemen The chieis of the Smdia and Holkar famihes had 
advanced as far as Delhi, where they were taking an active part 
in the intrigues which rent the unhappy capital, and eventually 
they occupied Lahore Tlus brought them into conflict with the 
Afghan ruler, Ahmad Shah Dunam, who mvaded the Punjab and 
defeated the Sindias and Holkars with great slaughter When thb 
news reached the Peshwa, he fitted out an army under his cousin, 
the Bhao Saheb, to march to Delhi and dnve out the intruders. 
The noimnal commander was the Peshwa’s son Visvasrao, a hand- 
some boy of nmeteen. As the troops moved slowly northwards, 
reinforcements poured in from every side The expedition assumed 
the character of a national crusade If the Marathas were success- 
ful, a Hindu Empire would be restored at Delhi after over 
five ccntuncs of Muslim rule But the force presented a very 
different appearance from the hardy moss-troopers who had 
compassed the downfall of Aurangzeb, “like our ancient Batons”, 
as a contemporary traveller puts it, “half-naked and as fierce ” 
The great Sivaji had forbidden women to be brought into the 
camp, but now the Maratha generab took the field in brilliant 
imifnrme^ accompanied by their wives and children, an immense 
horde of camp-followers and tents and baggage. The Bhao SEheb 
pla^-Pft especial reliance on a brigade of regular mercenary troops 
and artillery under Ibrahim Khan, who had been trained by *e 
Marquis de Bussy, the Nizam’s French General Holkar, Smdia, 
and Suraj Mai, the Jat chieftain, begged the Bhao Saheb to place 
all hb encumbrances in some strong fortress, and then to start 
operations in the traditional Maratha fashion, by harassmg tfe 
enemy’s hues of communications. But the haughty Brahmin 
them with a sneer “Who listens to the chatter of 
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goatherds^” he exdauned, with a contemptuous reference to 
Holkar’s lowly ong^ The Maratha chiefs were deeply incensed 
“If the Pediwa wins,” they said, ‘*he will annex our revenues, and 
compel us to wash his loin-cloths.” 

The Mai&thas amved outside Delhi in due course, and cap- 
tured the capital without much difficulty On October igth, after 
celebrating the Dasaia festival, which marks the end of the rains 
and the commencement of the campaigning season, they advanced 
to meet the A%hans, who were encamped about one hundred 
miles away, on die opposite bank of the Jumna Unfortunately, the 
Bhao Saheb allowed his opponents to cross the river and place 
diemselves between him and his base. He then foil back upon the 
little town of Fimpat, where the fote of India has so often been 
decided. Here he dug himself m, and mounted his g[iins on the 
parapets, hopmg that the Afghans would be tempt^ to attack 
Mm But Ahmad Shah Durrani was too good a soldier to fall 
into the trap. The camp was dosely mvested, and soon the 
state of thmgs in the vast host cooped up mside became almost 
indescribable At last the cMefs came to the Bhao SIheb and 
declared that the himt of endurance had been reached; they 
must either come out or starve The next mommg (January 13th, 
1761), at dawn, die Marathas issued forth and battle was jomed 
The conflict raged from dawn to midday with incredible fierce- 
ness, but early m the afternoon Visvasrao was killed, and the Hmdu 
army broke and fled The fugitives were pursued to their en- 
trenched camp, where they were butchered without mercy Among 
the fallen ivas the Bhao Saheb. A note couched in the enigmadc 
style of the day reached the Peshwa as he was advancing with a 
rdief force “Two pearls,” it said, “have been dissolved, twenty- 
seven goldmohurs have been lost, and of diver and copper, the total 
^mot be counted up ” Gnef and Consternation seized the whole 
Maiatha people as die news was reedved, every family had lost 
one or more of its members, and die Peshwa, returmng to his 
capital, turned his face to the vraH and died 
The Maimtha confederacy never wholly recovered from the 
e ^t M' Pampat The centre of power passed from the Peshwa 
to Mahadji Sindia, the able and far-dghted Maritha rhirfVaiT. 
whose capital was at Gwalior, but the mainstay of his army 
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consisted mainly of Arab and other mercenanes trained in 
Western fashion by European officers Politically, the chief 
result of the battle was to pave the way for the English conquest; 
it is doubtful whetlicr the Company’s forces could otherwise 
hat c made any headway At Poona a penod of disputed succes* 
sions, facdon and intrigue supervened on the death of the fourth 
Pcshwa in 177a For a time, disaster was staved off by the 
astute policy of Nana FamaviS, ‘the Indian Machiavelli’, who was 
in control fbr thirty-eight years But with his death in 1800, as 
the British Resident observed, departed all the ivisdom and 
moderation of the Marathi government The declming fortunes 
of the Marathas can only be traced in the bnefest detail In 
i8os, by the Treaty of Bassem, the last Peshwa, fiajirao II, 
threatened by a coahtion of his rivals, Sindia and Holkar, 
sacrificed his independence as the price of protecdon He agreed 
to be restored to his throne by the East India Company, to 
pay a tribute of 26 lakhs of rupees, and to accept a Bnbsh Resident 
and a subsidiary force at his capital of Poona The arrange- 
ment did not last long In November 1817 he tned to shake off 
his masters, but was defeated on the plain of Kirkee, a few months 
later he surrendered to the British cavalry, and was sent off to 
exile at Bithur near Caivnpore ivith a pnncely pension The 
descendant of the house of Sivqi was restored to the throne of 
Satara as a Bnbsh feudatory 

Meanwhile, the other members of the Marathi confederacy 
had been also disposed of Daulatrao Smdia, who had succeeded 
the great Mahidji m 1794, ivas defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
at Assaye near Aurangibad m 1803 Hol^ was dnven out of 
Northern India by Lord Lake, and both chieftains were com- 
pdled to accept subordmate alhances with the Bntish The 
Nagpur r^a, another great Marathi chicf^ was defeated at the 
unTne bmc as the Peshwa and the greater part of his temtory was 
gntiCTi-ri Thus the last independent Hmdu state succumbed to the 
advance of the all-conquering Bnbsh arms 
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THE SKRS 

1469-1539 It^alc, lint Guru 

1577 Akbar grants the site of Amntsar to the Sikhs. 

16^ Fust compilatiDn of the Granth or Sikh Bible 
t6o6 Execution of Guru Agun by JahSngir 
1606 Guru Hatgobind forms the Sikhs into a brotherhood 
1675 Execution of Guru T^Balddur by Aurangzeb 
1675-17^ Guru Govind Singh, tenth and last Guru, organises the Khalsa. 
1715 Execution of Banda^ the 'false Guru * 

1799 Rue of Maharaja Ksmjit Singh 

1809 Banjit Singh signs a treaty of 'perpetual armt/ vnth the British 
(Tteaty of Amntsar) 

1838-9 Tnparute treaty between Ranjit Smgh, the Bnbsh and Shkh 
ShBjS of Afghanistan Death of Ranjit Singh 

1845 Fust Sikh War. 

1846 Defeat of the Sikh army, treaty of Lahore 

1848 Rising at Midtan, Seomd Sikh War. 

1849 Annexation of the Fimjab 


TBS SURATHAS 


i6a7 ButhofSiv^i. 

S^ji commences to capture the hiBJbrts round Poona 
I ® Aforder of A&al Kh&n and defeat of Buapur army. 
1064 Siv^ loots Surat 
1666 Siv^ goes to Agra 
1674 Oorons^n of Siv&jt 

ExpediUon to die Carnatic 

SivSjl SambbSjI succeeds. 
toBg BcecutwnofSamlfoajI RSjM&n succeeds 
1700 Seadi of R^arSm, 

*707 Aurangacb. 

1708 ShShu sent back to the Deccan 
1714 BS^ji VoWtaSdi, first Feshwa 
«?ao B^itao I, Feshwa 
*737 Mat&thSs outside Ddhi 
>740 Bligjiiao Feshwa 
IS* Matathas occupy the Pnn j «t , 

>7^B^fcwlI,Pe*wa 
peatiiofN3ii5Faniaia 

>803 Sin^ddeaint Vm. M 
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THE FBSKWAS OF POOVA 

( 1 ) B&lajt VisvSnath (1714-40) 

! 

I I 

(ir) BSjirao I (1700-40) CUmajl Appa 

SadSshiviao (The Bbao 
Saheb) kUed at FSmpat 1761 

— j 

(III) BaiSjI Bajirao (1740-61) R^hoba (Pretender) 1773-4 


VisvSirao, killed at (IV) \&dhurao (V) Kaiayaorao 
Panipat 1761 (1761-70) (tJ 7 S- 3 ) 

(VI) ^adhu^ao II ( 1774 - 95 ) 

(VII) Bajinio n (1796.1818) 

I 



Chapter XXII 
MODERN INDIA 


The British were only one of a number of European powers 
which tried to estabhsh trading factories on the Indian coast. 
They had originally no thought of tenitorial conquest. In addition 
to their settlements at Surat and Bombay, die East India Company 
had been granted a ate for a factory at Madras m 1639, and at 
Calcutta on the Hc^li in i6go. Hie Portuguese, the pioneer 
European nation in the East, were already on the downgrade 
when the Enghsh arrived. The Dutch troubled them^ves 
little about India, they had a &ctory at Surat, but their chief 


attention was focused upon the Spice Islands The French 
were the latest comers La Compagm des lades was formed in 
1664, under the patronage of Louis XIV, and it acqmred a 
settlement at Pondicherry on the Madras coast ten years later 
A succession of wan were waged betiveen the French and English 
for the control of Southern India in the eighteenth century. 
Both sides enlisted rival facdons of the “country powers” to 
hdp them, and the success of the Bntish was due, partly to 
the genius of Ghve, but still more to the loss ot the command 
of the sea by the French navy The French never recovered 
from the capture of Pondicherry m 1761 Southern India passed 
under Bntsh control ivith the defeat of Tipu Sultan of Mysore 
tn 1799 Meanwhile, the adimnistration of Bengal had been ceded 
to Chvc in 1765 The defeat of the last two independent Hindu 
powers, the Sikb and the Marathas, and the reduction of the 

rMamng Indian rulers to the position of Bntish feudatories, has 
ahready been described 


of India m the i8th century was perhaps the 
"1 of the country The brrak-up 

The craft^ Empire caused widespread misery and disorder 
depended upon tfie Impenal Court lost their 
The architecture and the other arts declined 

pnnS demand for caheo. 

S". otter po* for 
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made trade a precanous matter. The MarSthas, who were the 
dominant power, were purely predatory Other Indian rulers 
took a pnde in settling the country they conquered, building 
roads, resthouses and temples, and digging wells. The Marathas 
did notliing of the kind Uke a swarm of locusts, their horsemen 
swept doivn upon a district when the crops were ripe and de- 
manded blackmail If this were not fortlicoming, the village head- 
man was tortured If this, too, proved unsuccessful, the village was 
plundered and fired and the crops destroyed After thcdefcat of the 
Peshwa, Central India was filled with a number of masterlcss 
men, popularly known as Pindaris, who earned on the evil 
tradition Contemporary accounts arc full of the terror with which 
the Pindans inspired the peasantry Women would throw them- 
selves and their children into wells at their approach. They dragged 
bags of hot ashes over people's faces to force them to give up their 
money, and earned off young girls trussed up like calves on the 
backs of their pack-animals On the approach of regular troops, 
the PindSns, on their swift pomes, vanished from the spot In 
Southern India thmgs were no better From 1761 to 1799 the state 
of Mysore was in the hands of two Muslim soldiers of fortune, 
Hyder Ali and his son Tipu Hyder Ah’s invasion of the Carnatic in 
1780 has been described in impassioned language by Burke. “A 
storm of umveraal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple The miserable mhabitants, fleeing from 
thdr flaming villages, in part were slaughtered, others, without 
regard to sex, to age, to die respect of rank or the sacredness of 
function— fathers tom firom children, husbands from wives— 
enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amongst the goading 
spears of drivers and the tramphng of pursuing horses were swept 
into captivity m an unknown and hostile land Those who were 
unable to escape tills tempest fled to the walled aties; but escaping 
fiom fire, sword and exile, they fell into the jaws of famine." Tipu 
was an eccentric geraus, with much hterary and artistic tastej 
his state was, by contemporary standards, well governed and 
even prosperous, but he was feroaously cruel, and the forcible 
conversion of die Hindu peasantry was practised wholesale 
The Christian population of the Malabar coast was nearly 
exterminated The condition of the common people under the rule 
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of the Nizam of Hyderabad was equafly pitoable. A traveller dfr 
srnhiHi a visit to a village where the people “were so far distracted 
with hunger, that many of them without distinction of Met 
devoured what was left by die European officer and sepoy from 
their dinner ” Bengal under the East India Ciompany, before the 
advent of the reforming gemus of Warren Hastings, was little 
better off “The dominions of Asia, like the distant Roman 
provinces durmg the dechne of that Empire, had been abandoned, 
as lawful prey, to every speaes of peculators; insomuch that many 
servants of the Company, after exhibitmg such scenes of barbarity 
as can scarcely be paralleled m the history of any country, 
returned to En^and loaded with wealth, where, intrenching 
themselves in horough or East India stock influence, they set 
justice at defiance, eidier m the cause of their country or oppressed 
innocence "* 

The earlier generation of officials of the East India Company 
were merchants, not administrators They had come out to the 
East to make money, and it was only after prolonged efforts that 
Warren Hastings was able to sweep clean the Augean stables and 
turn chaos into somethmg resembling order. Hastings returned 
to England in 1785, to stand tnal at the hands of his ungrateful 
countrymen for die very abuses which he had endeavoured to 
put down His successor. Lord Cornwallis, continued the work of 
Hastmgs in punfymg the administration; amongst other acts, he 
introduced the famous Permanent Setdement of Bengal, by which 
the amount of revenue to be recovered from the peasant-pro- 
prietors was fixed in perpetuity, the money being paid through die 
Zeimndars, or hereditary rent-collectors, who were regarded as 
the actual landowners. The wisdom of this arrangement has been 
often quesdoned, and it subsequendy entailed a considerable loss 
of revenue to the State; but it had ffie ment of fixmg the sum to 
he collected, and putting an end to the worst forms of extordon. 
In British India, with the gradual mtrodnetion of setded govern- 
ment and a regular system of administration, there was a slow but 
distinct improvement m the peasants’ lot 
By the b^fruung of the nineteenth century, however, only a 
fraction of the country was direedy under British rule, and one 
*W. Bolts, CmsiiiTiSums m Initm Agatrs, Pceface (1779). 
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of the most potent causes of misgovemment was the system of what 
were known as Subsidiary Alliances inaugurated by Cornwallis’s 
successor, the Marquess of Wdlcslcy (i 798-1805) The Directors of 
the East India Company were averse from a pohey of conquest, 
except where it was forced upon tliem, and, where possible, Indian 
princes were left in nominal control, their armies being replaced 
by British troops, who maintained them on their thrones The 
result of the divorce between power and responsibility was disas- 
trous. “The native prince, being guaranteed in the possession of 
his dominions but depnved of so many of the essential attributes 
of sovereignty, sinks in esteem and loses that stimulus to good 
government which is supplied by the fear of rebellion and de- 
position He becomes a rai Jamhait, a sensualist, an extortionate 
miser, or careless and lax ruler, which is equivalent in the East 
to an anarchist The higher classes, coerced by external ascend- 
ancy, in turn lose their self-respect and degenerate like their 
master; the people groan under a complicated system of repres- 
sion which is irremediable ” The pnncipal states thus brought 
under control were Hyderabad and Oudh The Nizam of 
Hyderabad maintained a strong force commanded by French 
officers; troops were sent in 1799 to disarm and disband them, 
and the territory known as the Berars was ceded m order to pay 
for the expenses of the army of occupation The ‘Kmg of Oudh,’ 
as he was sennetimes called, was coerced mto a subsidiary alliance 
m 1801. The scenes enacted at the Court of Lucknow under its 


subsequent rulers surpass description Lucknow during the first 
hall of the nineteenth century, with its buffoons and parasites, 
its out-at-heds European adventurers, its troupes of dancing- 
girls and its indescribable orgies, resembled a page from the Arabian 
Nights This was the state of thmgs which presented itself to 
Dalhousie, the greatest of the Governors General under the 
Company, when he arrived in India m 1848 Dalhousie was 
filled with the reformer’s desire to sweep away abuses and among 
the foremost were the incurable Indian States In somc^ casra 
the method adopted was what was known as the Doctrine rf 
Lapse Few Indian rulers begot heirs of the body, and the 
permission to adopt was subject to the consent of the Paramount 
Power. In most eases this was refused, and the state in quesnon 
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lapsed to the British government In this manner the Maratha 
states of SltSra, NSgpur and JhSnsi lapsed to the Company^ and 
the pension paid to the last Peshwa was discontinued in the case of 
his adopted son Dondhu Pant, afterwards notorious as the Nana 
Saheb Oudh, after repeated warnings which passed unheeded, 
was annexed in 1856 There is no doubt, however, that Dal- 
housie’s imperious policy, however beneficial in itself, was 
the predisposing cause of the Indian Mutiny Orthodox people, 
Hindu and Mussalman alike, were uneasy at innovations such as 
railways and telegraphs, and at the teaching of Christian mission- 
anes, which appeared to threaten caste, to lead astray the rising 
generation, and to undermine the very foundations of their 
ancient creeds The abolition of sattet and of the right of adoption 
seemed to show that no custom, however chenshed, was safe. The 
English legal code, with its compheadons that no one save the 
lawyers understood, was tuuvcrsally feared and hated, and its 
introduction was intensely unpopular. 

Muhammadans were, perhaps even more than Hindus, dis- 
quieted by the recent trend of events The establishment of English 
rule meant the separation of Chuioh and State, which ivas in 
Itself repugnant to Islamic teaching, and with it came the sub- 
stituuon of the vernaculars, and even of English, for Persian, the 
classical language of their commumty The annexation of Oudh, 
the last of the great independent Mushm states in the North, 
outraged Muhammadan sentiment The Talukdars of Oudh, the 
nectary landholders, were depnved of many of their rights and 
liberties, and as Oudh was the recruiting-ground for the Bengal 
nny, this fomChted widespread discontent among the Bengal 
regimmts Feudal loyalty in India is very strong, and Hindus 
resented the discontinuation of the Peshwa’s pension and the 
awexabon of the Maradia States as much as Muhammadans did 
Oudh Numbers of persons lost the posibons which 
ey had enjoyed at the nabve courts; there ivas now little left 
A however able and ambinous, but a subordinate 
P under a none too sympathetic European official Henry 
Sleeman, both men ivith almost unpaial- 
. ^ the Indian character, were fully alive to the 

gets of the situabon Lawrence warned Dalhousie, but m 
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vain WnUng to his wife in 1856^ on the eve of the outbreak he 
had foreseen, and which was destined to cost him his hfc, he said: 
“We measure too much by English rules, and expect, contrary to 
all experience, that the energetic and aspiring, even where we 
arc notorious imbeciles, should like our arrogating to oundves 
all authority and all emoluments Until we treat natives, and 
especially soldiers, as having much the same ambitions and the 
same feelings as ourselves, we shall never be safe Sleeman was 
even more emphatic “We have only that nght to interpose in 
order to secure for the suffering people that better government 
which their sovereign pledged himsdf to secure for them but 
failed. . . The Native States I consider to be breakwaters, and 
when they are all swept away we shall be at the mercy of our 
native army, which may not be always under control 
The episode of the greased cartridges served as a match to 
Ignite the powder*barrel On May 10th, 1857, Bengal regi- 
ments at Meerut mutimed, and havmg killed their ofBceis, rode off 
to Delhi and acclaimed the Emperor The Government was 
caught unawares; the great arsenals at Delhi and AllahSbad fell 
into the hands of the mutineers, and soon all the gaiiison-towns 
from Ambala to Benares were ablaze The massacres of non- 


combatants at Delhi and Chiwnpore provoked stem rqirisals. 
The garrison at Lucknow was besieged in the Residency, and not 
relieved till November. AH the available resources were concen- 


trated on the capture of Delhi, the rebel stronghold, and when it 
was taken by storm on September 14th, the back of the mufmy 
was broken Meanwhile, what was rc^y a separate rebelhon, 
vdth the object of reinstating the Feshwa, had been started by the 
PStit of Jhansi, the widow of one of the Marathi chiefs wh<w 
state had lapsed She seized Gwahor, but was finally defia^ 
by a contingent from Bombay, and died fighting at the head of h<» 
troops. Her principal Heutenant, Tanlia Topi, was caught and 
hanged; Nana Saheb fled to the jungles of Nepal, md was i^w 
heard of again. The Emperor was deposed and bashed to 
Rangoon, and on November 1st, 1858, the transfer of Ac govern- 
ment of India Bmn the East India Company to die Grown was 


*Honm« Laumnee, by Maud Diver, p 471. 
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announced at AUahabSd. Qjieen ‘Wctoria’s prodamalion, issued 
at the time, was a remarkable document; it announced a general 
amnesty, guaranteed the Indian princes against further en- 
croachments, promised complete rdigious freedom, and reiterated 
that pubUc offices should be thrmvn open to all, irrespecdve of 
race or creed 

India, under the Pax Eniamua of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century and the first decade of the twentieth, enjoyed a 
peace and tranquilhty which she had not known since the days 
of the Emperor Akbar. The Indian Mutiny was really a blessing 
in duguise, for it swept the sky dear of many douds, and paved 
the way for a uniform system of government, which provided 
security of tenure, r^plar taxation, protection (^life and property 
and equal justice to high and low throughout the country. The 
government was strictly paternal, but it was administered by 
enh^tened viceroys, and by a Cr^ Service which attracted the 
flower of the Pubhc Schools and the Universities. It has been 
Mthfiilly dqiicted in the pages of Rudyard Kipling. The most 
typical and by &r the ablest of its administrators was Lord Gurzon, 
who embodied the virtues and failmgs of the penod. "To me,” 
he once said m a characteristic utterance, "the message is carved 
m gramte, it is hewn out of the rock of doom— that our work is 
^hteous and it shall endure” The dimax came when King 
Ge^V m igio was proclaimed King Emperor at Delhi, now 
restored to its histone position as capital of India, amid scenes of 
pemp which re^ed the palmy days of the Great Mogul After 
^ Victory edifice began to crumble. The demands 
adi^Bri?? inrde by a generation of Indians brought up to 
ad^ Bntish parhamentary forms of government, beemne more 
^ more msistoat, and were met 


• ?«»«■ -"to « 

govermnent m Bengal m consonance with the tradi- 
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tions of the people, was to institute an enquiry into the ancient 
language and literature and the legal system of the Hmdus. In 
this he was following the precedent of enlightened princes hke 
Akbar and Data Shikoh, who had caused Persian translations of 
the Hindu scriptures to be made. The result was that European 
scholars were encouraged to take up the study of Sanskrit In 
1785 Charles Wilkins published a translation of the Bhagesad 
Gita, and Eve years later. Sir WiSiam Jones translated Kalidasa’s 
great drama, Sakuniala In 1802 an Englishman named William 
Hamilton, who was detained in France owing to the Napoleonic 
Wars, beguiled his time by teaching Sanskrit to his fellow* 
prisoners Among them was the German poet William Schl^. 
The effect upon Europe of the discovery of Sanskrit hterature and 
philosophy was electrifying, and may not unfairly be compared 
to the discovery of Greek at the R enais sance. To Schopenhauer, 
the Upanishads came as a new Gnosis or revelation. “That in- 
comparable book,” he exclaimed, "stirs the spirit to the very 
depths of my soul . In the whole world there is no study, except 
that of the onginal, so benehaal and exhilarating. It has been the 
solace of my life it will be the solace of my death*” Goethe’s 
verse in praise of Sakuntala is well-known: 

Would’st thou the young year’s blossoms, and the fruits of 
Its dechne. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, 
fed, 

Would’st thou the earth or Heaven itself in one sole name 
combme^ 

I name thee, O Sakuntala' and all at once is said 

TnHian thought deeply influenced the German transcen- 
dentalists and, durough them, Colendge, Carlyle, Emerson, and 
the other pioneers of the Romantic Movement in England and 
America. 

Ttiftin benefited in her turn by contact with European minds 
The apphcation of western methods of study to Oriental htcr- 
ature had an intensely stimulating effect The Vedas were no 
longer part of a mysterious ritual, the very meaning of whn* 
was forgotten, but hving works, to be interpreted and studied 
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like the Gieek and Latin classics Until the coming of the British, 
the history of the pre-Muhammadan period m India did not 
exist, and the very name of the great Emperor Asoka was for- 
gotten But in 1834 James Pnnsep discovered the clue to the 
Brahnd and Kharoshthi alphabets, and this enabled him to 
undertake the reading of the undent Hindu inscriptions. Since 
then generations of scholars— Indian and European-— have been 
engaged in the laborious task of reconstructing, hne upon line, 
the early history of India Buddhism as well as Hinduism has 
been uivest^ted, and now the western world can read m 
rehable translations die authentic words of the greatest of India’s 
religious teadiers. One of the pioneers m this direction was the 
Oxford rcholar, Professor Max Muller, who, after thirty years of 
unremittmg labour, published the 6rst complete text of die Rig 
Veda in 1875 He followed this up by editmg The Sacred Books of 
the East, in fifty volumes, wluch for xhe first time enab led the 
western world to have a first-hand acqudntance with the Hindu, 
Bud^, Mamie and Chinese scriptures. The early European 
offioals m India ivere often excelleat connoisseurs of Indian art, 
and brought home to England collections of Mogul and Rfijput 
pi^rcs One of the most important is that made by Mr. R. 

T of Warren Hastings, wMch is now in the 

India Office. 


earlier Englishmen in India adapted themselves to the 
rS* ""“try- Colonel Kiikpatrick, Resident 

Hydmbad, mamed a Mushm lady of rank, spoke Persian like 
m manners and costume could hardly be 
“nabobs”, as the Anglo- 
W J f ^ «ghtcenth century, w«e 

t queerl^astem 

iB thrir in ““d native servants, and above 

^ Ib’ackeray ha: 

rehsnonor^iS? Company’s pohey not to interfere with the 
was devoted to money spent on education 

Madan (SJ Madrassah or Muham- 
'^egc at Calcutta- Jonathan Duncan, the ‘Brahmamsed 
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Englishman’, founded at Benares, where he was Resident, a Hindu 
College for teaching Sanskrit Customs such as suUee, infanticide, 
and slavery were tolerated Government acted as trustees for 
temples,* they derived a handsome income from the pilgnm-tax, 
and Indian regiments formed guards of honour and fired salutes 
at Hindu rehgious processions Protestant missionaries were not 
admitted into Bntish India, though a small body established itself 
at the Danish colony of Scramporc near Calcutta outside the 
Company’s jurisdiction. In the South, Catholics had in many 
instances adopted the prevailing attitude towards Hinduism 
The Jesuit Robert dc Nobili and his followers adopted the 
saffron robe and sacred thread of the Brahmins, lived on vege- 
tarian food, and studied Sansknt, they allowed their converts 
to retain the caste-system, and the Pariahs had separate arrange- 
ments made for them in their churches Father Beschi, another 


Jesuit, wrote a Chnstian poem m Tamil which has become 
a classic. The Abbd Dubois vividly describes a Christian reli- 
gious procession in the eighteenth century “Accompanied with 
hundreds of tom-toms, trumpets and all the discordant music 
of the country, with numberless torches and fire-works; the 
statue of the saint is placed on a car which is charged with garlands 
of flowers and other gaudy ornaments according to the taste of 
the country— -the car slowly dragged along by a multitude shout- 
ing all along the march— the congregation surrounding the car 
all in confusion, several among them dancing or playing with 
Ifmall sticks or native swords, some wrestling, some playing the 
fool; all shouting or conversing with each other, without anyone 
exhilnting the least sign of respect or devotion ’’ 

But wth the beginmng of the nmclccnth century, a change set 
m In 1813, when the Company’s Charter was renewed, a sum of 
Xio,ooo was ear-marked for “the revival and improvement of 
literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants of British temtonm in India. A 
demand for western education was rapidly growing up among 
better dass Indians who had come into contact with Europi^. 
TM» by ihc B.p« 

ndidonano .tatted a pnnttog-pM., and pve a 8™“ »”P«“ 
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to the vemacolais by pnndng the first Beqgali newspaper in 
1818, and translations of the Bible in Bengali, Tamil and 
hferStb! Numerous institutions to promote western literature and 
science sprang up in Calcutta; the first was the Hindu CoU^e;, 
afierwards the Presidency GoUege^ founded in 1816. Pour years 
later the Bishop’s College was establitiied. 

In 1835, Lord VnUiam Bentinck, the most enhghtened of the 
Governors General, arrived in India A bitter controversy had 
been raging ibr some time whetiier the sum of money to be 
devoted to education was to be spent on subsidismg the tradi- 
tional insbtations of the country, tiie old tol and math and 
madrassahs, or upon western l&trmng. The demand for the latter 
was becoming more and more pressmg, especially as, by the 
provisions of the renewed Charter of 1833, Indians were to be 
admitted to the higher branches of the civil service. The matter 
was finally dinched by Thomas Babington Macaulay, who had 
come out to India as Bmtinck’s Law Member. Macaulay ridiculed 
the venerable hterature of the Hindus as “false history, 
astronomy, false metaphysics, which attended their false religion,’’ 
and concluded by painting out that “the languages of Western 
B^pe avihsed Russia; I cannot doubt they will do for the 
Hindu what they have done ibr tiic Tartar,*’ However much we 
may deplore the tone of Macaulay’s minute, there is littie doubt 
that the change was inevitable It certainly convinced the other 
members of the Governor General’s Council, and Lord Bentinck 
i^cd his fiunous resoluuon that “all the funds appropriated for 
eduration would be best employed on English education alone.” 

lie pioneer in the changes which have revolutionised modem 
ln*a vras undoubtedly lUm Mohun Roy He was bom in 1772 
nffi * eood Brahimn fenuly, whose members had held 

His parents 

S he was still a 

S wS f ^ '^hile at school, 

read the ^wenty, he leamt English and started to 

^u^kI ^ a translation, he acquired 

f he wrote a pamphlet in Perdau denoundpg iddatiy. 
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In 181 1, his desire for icform was brought to a point by witnessmg 
the immolation of his sistcr'in-law on her husband's funeral pyre; 
this terrible sight altered his whole life, and soon after, he gave 
up a lucrative government appointment to devote himself to the 
religious and social betterment of his countrymen He found m the 
Vedas and the Upanishads a pure and noble creed which had 
long been overlaid with superstition and idol-wonhip Still 


higher teaching, however, he discovered in the first three Gospels, 
and in 1890, he published a remarkable book entitled Tht 
Precepts of Jesus, The Guide to Peace and Happiness. It recorded the 
moral precepts of Jesus Christ in the words of the Gospels, but 
explicitly omitted all mention cd* miracles or of Christ's Divinity 
This deeply offended the Serampore missionanes, hitherto 
friendly to him, but gained him fiicnds in David Hare, a Unitanan 
watchmaker, and Wilham Adam, both devoted to the cause of 
bringing western enlightenment to India. Orthodox Hmdus were 
deeply suspidous of the new education and Mussalmans stood 
entirdy aloof Ram Mohun Roy's courageous and outspoken 
views “raised such a feehng against him, that at the last he was 
deserted by every person except two or three Scotch fnends '' He 
addressed a remarkable letter on the subject to the Governor 


General, Lord Amherst, m which he asserted that “if it had been 
intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real knowledge, 
the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed to displace 
the system of the Schoolmen, which was best calculated to 
perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner, the Sansknt system of 
education would be the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance, if 
Stich had been the poLcy of the Bntish Legislati^ But as the 
improvement of the native populauon is the object of govern- 
ment, it will consequently promote a more liberal and en- 
lightened policy of instruction.’’ 

In 1828, Ram Mohun Roy brought to fruiuon one of 8™^* 
obiects ofhis life, the establishment of the Brahma Samaj, a Chun* 
open to all sorts and conditions of men for “the worsfep ^ 
adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and IiniM^I 
Who is the Auflior and Preserver of the Umverse The (^enng 
of sacrifices, the taking of life, and the use of ^y land of im^ 
pai’tiring or portrait were forbidden. In the foUowmg year. 
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, K* Ram Mbhun Rw, took the courageous 

Bentinck, conservative advisers, of dedaiing 

step, in the fete of his more UaMi. to be 

rn£ r« “ ^ >“ ■? 

»,rilen bf uosaM * *“ dsvMMS of goiita K«li, 

Tl» H»d» O 0 O.P «>4 o4» 

for unpardng Rn^h education were now m M swing, and 
^£1 ^proceeded to do what was ien prai^cally 

unheard-of for a high-caste Hmdu. He aci^t^ “ 

fo,m the Emperor of DelH to go to Engird m ord« to r^^nt 

certain grievances to the Board of Directors. ^ Mohuns 
English visit was an unqualified success. He was given a banquet 
fay the Directors; he was presented to King Wilfiam IV and was 
accorded a seat of honour at the Coronation; he was a constant 
water at the House of Commons, and heard the debates ot Qie 
Reform Bill, the Factory Act and the Act for the aboUtion of 
Slavery He impressed on die Court of Directors die necessity of 
codifying the Indian crimmal code, substituting English for 
Feirian as the official language, and admitting Indians to the 
lug^est posts, fiedy and impartially, without distinction of race, 
lehgian or colour. The monumtous Charter Act of 1833, which 
put an god to die commenaaT character of the Company, was 
largely due to his inspradon. Soon after it was passed, he died at 
Bristd at the age of rixty-one. 

Ram Mohan Roy was the greatest Indian of his age. He was 
indeed the prophet of die new India. It is untrue to say that he 
viished to denationafise his country. He was a fine Oriental 
scholar, and deeply read in Persian and Sanskrit But he recog- 
nised, years before any of his countrymen, that die education 
wHch had been fostered by the pandits and maulvis was too 
vague and unpiactical to influence the people at large; western 
knowledge would not only enable India to fight against the 
dimes and corruptions wind ffisfigUTKi her social hfe, but would 
imd to a truer understanding -of her own iimnemonal culture. 
^ The Brahma SamSj lecmi^ couriderable development from 
Its dM leader, Kediab Chandra Sen. A reformed church arose, 
uiudi, while mainly Hindu in its outlook, anddpated the 
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more modem Thcosophical movement in tecognising the in* 
spiration of the Scriptures of all creeds. The Samaj movement 
has done an immense amount of good m Bengal, in purifyit^ 
the popular religion, putting down social evils like ciuld>mamage, 
devdoping the vernacular and popularising education Nearly 
all the leading writers and thinkers of Bengal in die last century 
have been Samajists, and many of them have come from the 
Tagore family, whidh has produced a galaxy of philosophers, 
artists, musiaans, dramatists and poets The best known is 
Rabindranath, bom in 1861, whose GilSiyali, or Handiiil of 
Songs, pubhshed in 1913, gained for him the Nobel Pnze, and 
an international reputation cigoyed by no other Indian writer. 
His poems breathe the passionate love of God which is iamihar 
to students of Kabir and Ghaitanya: 

Thus it is that thy joy in me is so full. Thus it 1$ that thou 
hast come down to me. 

O thou Lord of all heavens. 

Where would be thy love if I were not’ 


Ihou hast taken me as thy partner of all tins wealth 
In my heart is die endless i^ay of thy delight 
In my hfc thy will is ever taking shape 


And for this, thou who art King of kings bast decked thysdf 

m beauty to captivate my heart 

And for this thy love loses itself m the love of toy lover. 

And there art thou seen in toe perfect umon of the two 

nr T N Farquhar, speaking of i»y5 "There 

Karma, no transmigration, of 

verse; but toerc IS toe perception toatN^^ ^ ^ 

God; there is and^wrto of toil, dchverance won by 

shower; there is toe di^ty xioprest, lowliest and lost, 

the as shame and thraldom, and 

won by dymg to 

death as God’s messenger ana ma*» 
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Rabindrao&th Tagore combined m his person the <dd and the 
new, and his work was the product of the union of Eastern and 
Western culture to a unique degree He was an ardent lover of his 
country, and mourned for her lost greatness, but he recognised her 
indebtedness to the West. “It is only by knowing the Europe that 
IS great and good that we can effecdvdy guard oursdves a^[ainst 
the Europe that is base and greedy.” He bad a deq> desire for 
union with God, but union comes not firom Yoga and ascetidsm, 
but from mixing in the world and helpmgodiers. “God is the great 
playfellow who creates flowers of beauty for His children, and death 
is a momentary interruption of the liW'.* At Bolpur, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore established a school where the teaching is carried 
out in the traditional Indian maimer. The pupils study beneath 
the trees m the open air; they are responsible for their own dis- 
aplme, and they begm and end the day with prayers to “the 
Deity who is in Are and water, nay, who pervades the universe 
through and through, and makes His abode in tiny plants and 
towermg forests ”f 

The Sam&j movement spread to Bombay, where die PrSrthanS 
Sam&j or Sodety of Prayer was inaugurated. As in Bengal, its 
followers tried to evolve a pure and simple theism, purged of 
idolatry and superstition and evil soaal customs Its members 
abjured child-marriage and caste restrictions. The most en- 
lightened waters and politidans of Western India, Ramkrishna 
Bhandfo:kar, M. G. Ranade and G. K. Gokhale, supported i^ 
and from it sprai^ the Sodety of the Servants of India, which 
has taken a leading part in promoting educational and social 
reform. 

The Brahma movement was regarded by pious Hindus as 
unduly rationahsdc in its outlook, and it led to a number of 
attempts to punfy orthodox Hinduism. The most remarkable 
of these reformers was Daysmand Sarasvati, who was bom in 
Kadiiawar in 1824 In his autobiography he describes his con- 
version He was keeping vigil as part of the ceremony of initiation 
in the temple of Siva, when doubts suddenly assailed him. “I 

*E J. Thompson, Babuuirmoth Tt^are, p 100 ISIS is the ‘Sport* oT the 
Creator with Hu cieataies 

tB J* Thompson, ep,at,p 97. 



fed it impossible,- he tdd his father, “to wconeJe thedea er,„ 
oninipotcnt, living God, with this idol, which allows the mice 

^ ?»»«»«« <» 

dcri^ M ®"‘*dha, he wan- 

HclaS ? i“ * Kd^ng the truth. 

He practised \oga. but found it a fraud. In i860, however, he 

A J Brahmin, who instructed him in the 

V^as. After a further penod of study, DaySnand started his 
public career m 1868, and founded Uic Arya Samaj Like Luther, 
uayanand aimed at stripping religion of aU its later accretions, 
and going back to the pnmeval simplicity of the Vcdic hymnsand 
Upamshads The Vedas arc the source, not only of all refagious" 
truth, but moreover, of all knowledge They contain implidtly 
cvcryUiing worth knowing, even the most recent inventions of 
modem science, stcam,<npncs, railways and aeroplanes Daya- 
nand threw open the study of the Vedas to both men and women, 
regardless of caste, idolatry is forbidden, but members of the Aiya 
SamSj beUeve in Karma and rebirth TTic Arya SamSj has many 
followers in the Punjab, and maintains a College in Lahore. The 
Arya SamSj represents militant Hinduism^ it adapts a polemical 
attitude toivards Ghiistiamty and Islam, and vigorously condemns 
cow-killing.* 


An equally intcrcstmg personality is Ramknshna Paramahamsa, 
who was bom neat Hooghly in Bengal in 1834 He was a Brahmin 
by caste, but in 1871, when he forsook the world and donned the 
ascetics’ robes, he worked in a temple as a scavenger, peiforming 


the most memal offices and jenmng m the meals of outcasts At one 
time he shared me humble abode of a Muhammadan faJnr He 
had visions ofKmhna and Jesus, and came to the conclusion tliat 
all creeds arc cmly facets of the same Truth "Every man should 
Mow his cjjvii region A Chnsuan should follow ChnsUamty, 
a MiAamnlailati should follow Muhammadanism. For Hindus, 
the ancient paft, the patli of the Aryan Rishis, is the best” 
Ram Mohun appealed to the head, Ramknshna to the heart 
The samthness of his Kfe and the sirophaty of his teaching won 
him a laigc following. Among these was SwSmi VivekSnanda, 

*Ma* Muller, P «70 J- N. Farquhar. Mcim 
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a highly educated man, and a staunch defender of Hinduism. 
To Mm, everythmg m Hmduism is right; the West is degraded 
and materiahstic. His creed vas based on die VedSnta, and was 
an attempt to graft Hindu beheft on modem diought. He was a 
powerful orator, and in 1893, when he attended the Parliament of 
Religions in OMcago, he created a profound impression He 
made numbers of American converts, and in San Francisco is a 
picturesque Hindu temple, the headquarters of the Ramloishna 
Mission. One of his European followers was Margaret Noble (Sister 
Nivedita), whose charming work. The Web of Indian Life, presents 
a highly ideahscd view of the Hindu rehgion 
One result of these movements was to check the conversion of 
the educated classes to Ghrisbamty wMch seemed almost in- 
evitable in Macaulay’s time. Another was to encourage the growth 
of die Indian vernaculars. When Macaulay advocated the 
adoption of English for purposes of higher education, the choice 
lay bctiveen it and Sanskrit or Persian Sansknt, like Latm m 
medieval Europe, was the Imgm franca of the learned. Educated 
men regarded the vernaculars, as a htcrary medium, with con- 
tempt Thanks first to the ChnsUan missionanes and then to the 
various Hindu reformers, the vanous Indian vernaculars have 
now developed an extensive prose hterature 
At first, in thdr desire to enlarge the vocabulary, Sanskrit 
words were freely introduced, and early vernacular prose literature 
was as ahen from the language of the people as, say. Dr Johnson’s 
Enghsh from the common English speech of his day But now 
there is a return to a simpler and less affected style Almost all 
the vernaculars have now a flourishing hterature The chief 
literary forms are the novel, the essay, the drama and lyric poetry 
The novelists and dramatists usually select as their themes the 
glones of India’s past and social reform. Several of the early 
novdists — Banldm Chandra Ghatteiji in Bengal, Nanda Shankar 
in Gujarat, Han Narayan Aptc in the Deccan and others, 
were imitators of Sir Walter Scott. Bankim Chandra Chatteiji’s 
cMef claim to fame hes in his poem Bande MSlaram (I salute the 
Motherland) which has been adopted as the Indian national 
anthem. It has been translated into English by Aurobindo Ghose, 
the great Indian philosopher and nationalist. 
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Mother, I bow to thee! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 
Bright with tliy orchard gleams, 

Ckml with the winds of dcbght, 

Dark fields waving, hfothcr of might, 
Mother free. 


Who hath said thou art weak in thy lands. 

When the swords fiash out in seventy million hand^ 

And seventy million voices roar 

Thy dreadfol name from shore to shore? 

Wi^ many strengths who art mighty and strong, 
To thee I call, Mother and Lord, 

Thou who savest, ansc and save* 

To her I cry, who ever her focmen dravc 
Bade from plain and sea. 

And shook her country free. 


“Bankim Chandra Chatteiji,’’ says Mr. R W. Frazer, “is the 
first creative genius modem India has produced For tiic western 
reader his novds are a revdation of the inward spirit of Indian 
life and thought "• The modem vernacular drama, in MarSth^ 
Guiarati and Bengali, is chiefly a comedy of manners 
rt&nn, caste, the lot of the widow, and the anomahes na^ 
firon the dash of East and West, are the usual themes, treated 

often with an almost Shavian humour 

We must now turn to the Muhammadans Urdu, the Mu^m 
madL flourished chiefly at the courts of the toed 

rull, and^Jiu considerably developed in the 
3fter the downf^ rf Sofe l^cd, but 

which was “^“^J^ ^^^Jabsurdityof wilting onelangu^^ 
now people beganto j. of Oudh were great patrons 
and speakmg anotiier. The Nawa . 

rfOrf. po«.r. ” tr^ >»« 

?or p'^rfitemture in U^u « m for 
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training the cadets who came out to die Company’s service; its 
learned Principal, Dr J. B Gilchrist, found that it was necessary 
to translate books into Urdu, and for this purpose a number of 
learned Indian scholars were employed From translation, die 
Fort William writers went on to original prose works; the chief 
difficulty was to persuade them to adopt a simple style and avoid 
Persian embellishments. After die Mutiny, the Muhammadan 
community remained in a state of deep depression; less adaptable 
and more conservadve than the Hmdus, they were outstripped 
by their more nimble-witted competitors, and this led to a 
recrudescence of the latent bitterness always subsisting between 
the two communides From this parlous condition diey were 
retrieved chiefly by the work of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khfoi, the 
great Mushm reformer who did for his co-religionists what Ram 
Mohun Roy had done for the Hindus Sir Sayyid was a pioneer of 
simple Urdu; he was mdefadgable m his eftbrts to bring modem 
knowledge to bis fidlow-countrymen by means of magazines, 
books, societies and schools In 1869, at the age of fifty-two, he 
visited England and met Thomas Carlyle and other famous 
people His liberal views on religious and soaal matters earned 
him the hatred of the orthodox, and at one time his life was in 
danger; but in 1877 reahsed the dream of his life in the 
foundation of the Muhammadan College at Aligarh, now the 
Mushm Umversity The foremost Muhammadan wnter of recent 
years has been Sir Muhammad Iqbal, poet and mystic His Secrets 
of the Self, pubhshed in 1915, created a great stir. Iqbal was greeted 
as a Messiah who stirred the dead bones of Islam to fresh life. 
Iqbal, who wrote in Urdu and Persian, is the apostle of militant 
Muhammadan nationahsm. His philosophy is coloured by his 
studies of Nietzsche and Beigson, but at heart he remains a mystic 
with ideas attuned to those of the Persian Sufis, and his dommant 
note IS abhorrence of the matenalism of the West. 

The ghtter of modem civilisation dazries the sight. 

But it is only a clever piedng together of false gems 
The wisdom or science in whidi the wise ones of West took 
such pride 

Is but a warring sword in the bloody hand of greed and 
ambition. 
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llie Osmania University m Hyderabad State employs Urdu as 
its language, and it is now proposed to make Hindi the %sa 
franca of the new India 

English, however, is the medium in which educated men and 
women from di/ferent parts of India communicate with one 
another; it is the language of the courts, the universities and the 
press Tom Dutt in the past generation, and Sarojini Naidu in the 
present, have written English verse of great charm and distinction 
It is now over forty years since Sir Edmund Gossc exhorted the 
young Dcccani poetess to vouchsafe to her readers “some revela- 
tion of the heart of India, and of such mystenous intimations as 
stirred die soul of the East long before the West began to reahse 
that It had a soul”: 


What longer need hath she of loveliness, 

Whom Death hath parted from her lord’s caress’ 

Of glimmering robes like rainbow-tangled mist, 

Of gleaming glass or jewels on her ivrut, 

Blossoms or fillet-pearls to deck her head, 

Or jasmine garlands to adorn her bed’ 

In the realm of ficuon, one of the most significant wnters is Mulk 
Rai Anand, whose studies of Indian peasant fife have been des- 

enbed as die most important and promismg books ever wnttra m 

English by an Indian Indians have won for themselves a place 

among the world’s scientists Sir Jagadish Bose m 

Roy m chemistry, and Sir G V Raman m physics have s^ 

SSesinthctcmpleofFame S 

part m the political most 

tion,pcrhjJsthcmw^Mhn^^ ^ The Mahatma, 

inspinng figure cS to-d y combmed India’s traditional 

as he was ^ ^ 

ascctidsm with a germon on the Mount, he 

teachings of Tolstoi, Ru pohncal evik of to-day 

believed ”®jx India to abandon her mills and rail- 

lay in simplification H ^ pstum to the spmnmg- 

^ys and other dd pnnciple of ahmS m 

,b2lHeimport^jn-P°^Xt^ Gandhi’s 

non-violence, stressed oy 
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great hold on the peasant was partly due to his power of writing 
plain, unadorned, nervous Gujarati, he was one of the great 
masters of prose in his own tongue as in English, and his recent 
autobiography is a classic of its kmd * 

One of the most helpful signs of to-day is die revival of interest m 
Indian art The old traditional arts and crafls of India have never 
died; masons and sculptors may be found to-day in the Indian 
States, who work according to die rules laid down in the anaent 
manuals Lord Curzon’s zeal for the presen'ation of historic 
monuments of the country did much to rescue them from the 
oblivion mto which they had &}lcn; but educated India had 
almost forgotten her anaent hentage in these matters, until two 
notable pioneers, £ B Havell and Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
succeeded m arousmg the national consaence A school of painting 
has ansen in Bengal, chiefiy under the inspirabon of Abanindro 
Nsith Tagore and his followers Nanda Lai Bose and Surendra 
Nath Ganguly, which has inaugurated a new era Thar work, 
which draws its inspiration from Ajanta, has not the strength or 
vigour of the old indigenous schools, but has great charm and 
grace. The younger Indian artists of to-day are coming more and 
more under the influence of contemporary European schools, or, 
hke Jaimini Roy, base their work mainly on indigenous folk 
tradiDons 

The Tagores have done much to rescue Indian music, the most 
diaractensdc and anaent of the Indian arts, from oblivion 
Indian music has close afBnities with paindng, drama and dandng. 
In Calcutta, Bombay, Poona and Baroda there are academics of 
music, and one of the latest developments has been the application 
of western music saence to traditional Indian forms Indian danc- 
ing, based on classical traditions and borrowing some of its tedi- 
nique from the European ballet, has attracted much attention in 
Western countnes 

At present India and Pakistan stand on the threshold of a new 
era Pohbcal and soaal changes have followed in bewildcnng suc- 
cession The nationalist movement has created a revuldon against 
the mdiscnnunate imitadon of the West which was the fashion m 

*MaliStiiUl Gandhi was assassinated by a Hindu Tanauc at Delhi, January 13, 
1948 
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the Victorian era. When, however, occidental influence has been 
assimilated, we may look forward to the emeigence of a new 
eclectic culture combining what is best in both; the future of 
India, in art and literature, seems to he in the amalgamation of 
Western thought with her own immemorial civilisation. 

“Men sudi as Rim Mohun Roy, Keriiab Chandra Sen, Midiad 
Madhusadhan Datta, Banldm Chandra Cbatteri^, KasmSthTmn* 
bak Telang,” says R W. Frazer, “are no bastard banthngs of 
Western avihsalion; they were creative gemuses worthy to be 
reckoned m the history of India with such men of old as Kalidasa, 
Ghaitanya, Jayadeva, TulsI Das and Sankaricharya, and desbned 
in the future to riiine dear as the first glowmg sparks sent out in 
the fiery fiimstce where new and old were fusing ”• 

* IMttiay Jitskay ef Inim, p 446 
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Bhakb movement development by 
Ramanuja, igo, in Bengal, 374, 
and the Kab^anthi sect, 245^, 
among the Maiathas, 3^-6, 
national sjunt kept alive tlu^gh, 
377. 366, popular among the louer 
374. 377 . 379 . 384. 386, 
and the Sikh sect, 246, 377-80 
Bhandaikar, Ramknshna, 413 
Bhacatas, the, ai, 151 
Bharhut, stupa at, 84, FI Ilia, 157 
Bharttihan, poems of, 132-3 
Bhavabhuti, dramas of, 138^ 
Bfaikkhus, mendicants, 157 
Bhils, the, 156, 334 
Bhilsa, see Vidisa 
Bhoja, King of Malwa, 204-3 
Bhojas, the, 156 

Bidu, kmgdom of, 253-4, * 57 . *58. 
264, 269, 976 

Bihar Mai, Raja of Amber, 999, 301 
Bihar (Viddia), 33, 40, 211, 299-3, 
354 

Bijapur, kingdom of* 257-60, rise of, 
257, centre of culture, 348 ef 
*58, 958, and the huimthas, 
* 59 . 347 . 387-9. 390. and Vijaya- 
nagar, 258, 270, 275, 976, sub- 
mission to Mi^ub, 958-9, 331-9, 
347 > 34B 

Bimbisara, King of Magadha, 48, 

« '* 5 ' 

Bindusara, Kmg of Magadha, 75, 87 
al-Binim (Abu Rihan Muhamir^), 
2og, 911 - 12 , 214-16 


Boar emblem of Vishnu, 124, 160, 
269 note 

Bodlii tree, 46, 51 note, 79, 106, 195 
Bodhisattvas, 97 sf 45, 150-1 
Bombay, 178, 393, 399 
Books, vmtten, 

Borobudur shnne, Java, 150-1, 149 
Fig 22 

Bose, Sir Jagadish, 416 
Bose, Nanda Lai, 417 
Braluna, Hmdu pxl, 38, 116, iig, 
123, 189 

Brah^ Samaj sect, 410, 41 1-13 
Brahmagupta, astronomer, 131 
Brahmavarta, Vedic Holy Lsmd, 20-1 
Brahmi script, 81-2, 8g, 1 16, 407 
Brahmins doneaUetoperformsacred 
ntes, 25 31, 129-30, alms raven 

to, 158, annual assoaobhes of, 79, 
as bards and leamedmen, 25,73,gi, 
129, 200, astxologen and divmers, 
79, attendants of the gods, 128, 908, 
273, authonty ol, rgected by Sikhs, 
378, bhaktt movements directed 
against, 3B4-5 245-6; Budd- 

hism and Jainism revolts agamst, 
43 ^ 46, counsellois of the king, 
95, 6^, 73, 129-30, Harsha’s 
envoy a Braiunm, 121; enjoying 
benefit of deigy, 70, leammg the 
Vedas by heart, 39, 81, legal ad- 
visers of judges, 70, performing 
sacrifices, 31, 72 123, now pen- 

forming ceremomes for Jams also, 
45, patronised by Asoka and 
Akbar, 77, 309, 319, and the 
question of poll-tax, 236, religion 
the dhama of, 126 g 114, re- 
stnctions re diet, 130 ef 971, re- 
stnctions re travelling, 131; re- 
vival of power of, and decay of 
Buddhism, 43-4, 80, gi and 
note, 193-9, ^ >30~i. 

sactedness of, 377, 387, sacrosanct 
m war, 163 smd note, sldn m war, 
76, 163, 240, at Somnath, attempt 
to ransom Itngam, 2og, stages in 
life of, 40, 130, struggle against the 
Kshatnyas, 124, 159-60 rf 176-7, 
200, 214-15, teadwg in monas- 
teries, 116-17 f 39. 71-a; funeral 
ntes, 31 
Brahm, the, 1 1 

Bntain and Afghanistan, 381, 382, 
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405, Bntuh amhassador at Mogul 
court, 321, 325-7, English traders’ 
first arrival in India, 315; rise of 
supremacy of, 399 ef 197, 396, 
relations with the Sikhs, 379, 381-2, 
383; government of India trans- 
feim to CSrown, 405-5, stt abo 
East India Company 
Broach, fig, 95, 147, 180 
Bronze, g, 16, igfi 
Bodh Gaya, 46, 84, 139^0 
Buddha, Gautama ashm of, en- 
shrmd m stupas, 8a 49, 
begging-botvl, translation _ of, ira 
JTig 24, as Christian pruice, g8 
^ ioi,campansanwithMahavira, 
43, 46, death, 48-g, developing into 
Saviour-God, 51, 97-8, early sym- 
bols of, 51 and note, tf gg, 165, 
figure on Kushan com, 102 note 
tf gi, Gandhara and Mathura re- 
presentations of, 99-103, see also 
wider Images, an incarnation of 
ViAnu, 124, life of, 45-8, pillars 
markmg sites connects with, 45, 
78, Saidchya doctrines mfluencing, 
40, Tooth Relic in Ceylon, igfi, 
*97 

Buddhism anuiustic peoples readily 
acceptmg, 79, Asoka adopting, as 
oificiBl creed, 80 tf 76^1 Asoka’s 
foreign missions, 78-80 ef 87-8, 
Buddhist contact with West, gR 
222, BuMhist Councils, 50-1, 53 > 
80, 96-8, Buddhists not men- 
tioned by Megasthenes, 72 tf 
al-Buuni, 215, m Burma, 78, 79, 




log-io, 195-^1 ™ China, re, 97 > 
104, i 4 a- 4 i > 70 i »“ 0“8 the Cholm 
and Pandyas, 178, 180, 181, and 
Chnstiamty, mutual mfluences, 98 
tf 145, t67^> “ Dectan, 78, 

156, 157. 

of, 50-2, gradual apOToxiiMtion to 
Hinduism, 123 tf 9 ^. HariiB s 
mterest in, m, Jia, 118^0, i«, 
m India, map, 64, “> 
vnnng latest m Bengal, 145. *06, m 
Mia. now extmet, 43 . 79 .„»~. 
2«, decay due to reinv^ tJBrah- 
mimsm, 43 . 80. 

07 144. to Jova. *4®' ! 

^06. '“'1 G”*"* 


nyalry, 117-20, Mahayana Budd- 
hism, nse of, g&-8, 105-4, Menan- 
der converted to, go, gi, m N^al, 
144-5, parallels limween Orphiim 
and, 55, in Siam, 79, the Ten 
Commandments of) 47 note, ui 
Tibet, 79, 145-7, 206 tf 211, the 
Tnratna, 50 Fig 10, see also iig, 
Zen sect, 144 
Bull, aw Nandi, Siva’s bull 
Bundelkfaand, 330, see also Qiandd 
dynasty 

Bundi rajas, the, 303 
Bureaucratic government, 69-70. 81. 
235 . 306 

Burial, B, 16, 70, 221, 279 
Burma, 78, 79, 147-8, 315 

C 

Cahphs, the, 222-3, ^ aba 225, 252 
Calligraphy 368 tf 267 Fig M 
374 ^ 44. penmanship cultivated 
at schools, 372 
Cambodia, 151-4, 360-1 
Canals, fig, 2 S 5 > 268, 286, 288, ^ 
Caravanserais, 228, 339 3 i» aba Rest- 
houses on roads 
Caren, Gemelh, 347-8, 349-50 
Carnatic, 390, 400-1 
Car-processions, 273, 408 
Caste system 203, caste detemuMO 
by previous conduct, 28, caste 
puts settled by baw, aoi, 
feasts, 75 , Chnitian doctrines and, 
403, conversions to Islam patdy 
due to, 244, development of, 25^, 
a Dravidian institution, 22 note, 
« JUmwrtut nnn auttVtn 


laws, afi, lafi, 130. 
breaches of, 129, under Hanha, 
114, Ignored by UaUi 

576 I79, 380, 386, 
&Mdto743, 47. 

J,6^. modified form of Veto 

?r WatA «6. and trannnJgrawn 
01 KatOf s®* Aisinctiofl® 

theory. 4>, (not 

imposed by, 98, I3* «A 3fl3 
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servu^ bmmd Indus), and 41 1 
(wit to'Bsgland), uc “tvnce- 
bom," 93 

Gave-drawmgs, 8 

Cave Temples (vdiaras) 165-74; 
fiist eiccavated for “rain-iest” of 
monks, 85-6, 165-6, imitated from 
Egypt and Persia, 166 cf 67, 
methodofconstnicnon, 166-^, 179, 
cbitlya hall or chapel, 167-g, 
first stone tem;4es modelled on, 
171, 179-3, pnnapal groups of, 
168, at Ajanta, ira, 168-71, at 
Barabar, 85-6 ^ 77, 89, at 
EUora, 16^ 168, 171-9, at Ele- 
phasta, 1^ 179, at Karla, 168, 
160 Fig g6, at Nasik, 157 158, 

168, of the Pallavas, 194-5, tomb 
of Akbar reminiscent of, 360-1, 
on tradMoutes into Dtc^, 157 
^ 168 Sea olio Vihaias, etc 

Cmtral Asia influence on Indian 


architecture, 941-3, mvaders 
93*4> 110-11, ifo, 199-900, 
906, 993-5, 937-40, 281, 283-90, 
play by Asvs^ho^ found in, 96, 
tnde>TOotes, etc, 4-3, 104 ^ 
map 143, trade-routes of, meetmg 
at OaimhaFa, 94 
Ceylon and Buddhism, 78, 

10^,109-10, ig5r-7^ 81, < 

pugnm in, 109-10, 196, chromdes 
"5 *47i 156, history oC 195-7, 
invasion of Madura, 180, kin^ o^ 
79, 81, 180, 195, 196, Laiika the 
Sanskrit name for, 195 ^ 34, 
Mauiyan culture introduced mto, 
mutants from Ori»a and 
Gujarat m, 195 ^ 79, Roman 
coins found in, 179, rdabons with 
Sumatra, 148, Sita earned off to, 
34, Tamil mvasions, etc , 182, 195, 
*56, 197, (f. 170, 174, the Veddas 
the anginal inhabitants of, 195 
Chaleohtfaic age, 13 
Chalukya or SolanLi dynasty (Dec- 
^)* 160-4; 9tea of, 177 (map), 
hoar crest of, 160, chief dates, 
^4-5, Guqaras by ongm, 160 
903, nse to power, 158-9, 
“Owtmg Haidia, 112, 161. Puh- 
kcas kingdom, 162-3, relations 
wth Persia, 161-9, temples o^ 
*01,163,169-70, 173, Javashnnes, 


150, wars with Gholas, 186, wars 
with Pallavas, 163, 194, overthrown 
by Rasbtrakutas, 1^-4, name still 
surviving in Maratha family, 160 
Chalukya or Solanki dynasty in 
Gujarat, 203-4 *60, 217 

Ghanakya (Kaumya), 65-6, 66, 136-7 
Ghand Baraai, 914 
Chand Bibi, 257, 316, 373 
Chandalas, see Panahs 
Ghandel dynasty, 199 (map), 900, 
203, 207-4, 911 
Ghandragupta I, 105, 129 
Chandragupta II, 93, 107-to, 122, 
*59 

Chandragupta (Maurya), 62, 65, 
66-75. 67, *36^ 

Ghanots' 23 ^edic age), dianot- 
raemg, 94, 68, war chanots, 94, 

36 , 54 » 9 |,®?. »*6 

Chatteiji, Bankim Ghandra, 415-6, 
420 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, 134, 923 
Ghauhan Rajas of Ajmir, the, 200, 
209-10, 914, 224, 926 
Cheras or Kerabs, the, 176, 177 
(map), 181 

Chtld-mamage not practised in 
Vedic ag^ 29, in the Laws 
of Manu, 131, marriage i^e 
earlier under l^jpuls, 214, at- 
tempted suppression of, by Akbar, 
319, atgiuM by the Samajists, 
4*1, 4*3 

Cmna block-pnntmg mtroduced mto 
Tibet from, 145; Buddhism in, 
79, 97, *°4, *44, Cambodia tnbu- 
tary to, 151, Mbd Tughlak's ex- 
pedition against, 933, Indo-Chmese 
trade-route^ 143 (map) ^ routes 
on 108, log-io, 113, ^etration of 
Buddlustartmto, 1704^ 120,142-4^ 
Peshawar tower and the Gmnese 
P^eoda, m, 144, pdgnm firem, 
visibng Ceylon, log-io, 196, pil- 
grims from, visitmg India, 108^ 
1 12-13, *44, relations with India, 
93-^ 121-9, 149-^ 181; silk- 
trade, Romtnis endravouring to 
capture, 94 

Chmese, Buddhist works translated 
into, 42, 149-4 

Chingiz Khw, 224-5, aBo, 994-5 
note 
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Outer, 916,896, 301-3, s&i 
Oiolas, the 181-7, **** of» 176, 177 
map). Buddhism among, 178, 181, 
the Chetas absorbed by,i8i , C^on 
conquered by, 189, 106, early 
mentions oi^ 178, Hmduism and 
Jamism among, 181, 18a, invading 
Bengal, 189-^ 906, kmgs of, i8i, 
189, 186, Fallava kingdom m> 
cotporated by, 194, port ofPuhar 
under, 181-9, relations with the 
Fandiyans, 180, relations with 
Sumatra, 148, temples o^ 189-6, 
iq5,wan with the Chalal^, 18S 
Chnstionity attitude of Indian 
rulers towards, 953, 958, 303 and 
note, 319-14, 399, 330, and Budd- 
hism, mutual influences, 97-8, tte 
also 143, ]67-B, and Hindu belief 
resemUances, aigcf. 196, Chnstun 
communities in India, 99, 199-3, 
3p3i 330, 400, 407-^ 410, the 
Gnostia,49,missionsofSt Thomas 
and ibundit^ of Church of Mala- 
bar, 99, 98, 199-3, su elso 181, 
question of influence on Tamil 
poetry, 199-3, stone crosses, rga 
Chunda the smith, 48-9 
Cmpmku process, 10, 141, 187 
Cities and Towns 13-16 (Mohenjo- 
daro}, 91 (Dasyu), 36 (Vedic), 
66-8 {f M, 108 (Mautyan), 
90-1 (Srmla), 99 (Kushan), it9, 
iig-14 (Gupta), 135-6 (Ujjmn), 
139-4 (Cambodia), 156, 157 (Dec- 
can), 181-9, 186 (Cholas), ig6 
(Ceylon), 900, 903-4, ai6 (Raj- 
put), 936 (of Fitoz Shah), 953, 
939-^ (Deccan), 965-6, 968, 
970-a (Vijayanagar), 304, 305, 
359-60 [Fathpur hikn) 

Climate of India, 5^-8, 986-7 
dive, Robert, 354, 356, 399 
Coins bags of, fired from ^01^ 
957, 977. 94i '° 7 i 8“" 

and silver, 116 158, silver, not 

used by the Cholas, 186, mmtster 
gold and silver ooins, ®®3i 3^' 
token copper couiage minted by 

pnvate persons, agM. 

^ « . .a wiiMsI ftV T^w en« 



in India, 89, gti 


Greek and Persian, 


used m Magadha, 71, of Gupta 
Birmerors, 105, 107, with engiavaig 
of Jahan^ with wme-cup, 3^ 
issued in name of Jahangir^ wiTq 
394-5, of Kushan hags, 94, ipj 
ste aim com with engraving 
Buddha, ro9 note, native^ of 
Magadha, 71, Roman ournir am 
rent, 95 and note cf 94, Roman 
oom commemorating conquest of 
Bntain, 179, Roman, m S India 
and C^on, 179, atiiidc m name 
Shah Alam, 354, 335, the Jiim, 931 
and note, the jiH 034 and note, 
the fieiah, 963, 969 and note, 
the 9u, the 1 ^, 933 aud 
note, 963 and note, 339 
Colleges and Centres of Leamuig. 
vihnras, reception ofihidents, 109, 
117 gf reception at Brahmm 
airaiaa, 40, vihara rccerang Sm- 
halcse monls, 106-7, Suodhut 
Councils held at viha^ 30, 96, 
Brsdimuis teaching in monasteries 

116- 17 ^ 39, 71-9, ugunctioiB le 
education m Laws of hbnu, rgb 
curriculum, 40 (Brahmin), ii7i 
131 (Nalarida), 956, 379-3 (M^ 
lim), cumculum, desire to male 
mote practical, 373, naitve Icanun 
supported by unhsh, 407^ 
mtioduction of svestera sooice 
408,409-10, coU^c% 187, 90S, 40 
(Hindu), 930 (Jam), 936, 956, 37 
(Mushm), 414 (AryaSamadjItti 
chi Univcisity, 190, 194, NalanflSi 

117- 18, 131-fl, 148> W 9"' 
Nanraspur, 958, Peshawar, W. 
Ta»bi, 58, Muslim umvcraiOes, 410 

Common people and kW* luw?' 
ments, 945. 374.3)7.3™^-®^ 
condition not unMppy» 

940,941,308.383.405.':“^'” 

te Islam, 9s6k 937, »44. ^ 

valley cult surviving amoiifc i”> 

198,^176, 

bureaus for, 935. 

state afliuis, 3*6, miscra^sta^ 

927, 955. 978, 

400, 409, not molested in wm. 
wages, 137, 339^0 
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CondMhell, 58, 125, 152, fishenes, 8, 
•77 

Coiotantmoid^ 142, 261, 359, 361 
Conti, Nicolo, 192, 266-7, 279 
Coonuunewamy, Ananda, 419 
CiOTW* 9i »6i 93» copperplate 
109, 121, 164, o^per 
meets, Biiadhist scnptaies en- 
graved on, g6 

Cosmogony, Greek and Indian, 72, 
cosmic myth, 124, 123 Fig 16 
Council of king, 252, 391 ^ 306, 
MS oho 24, 36, of villi^ corpora- 
tion, 138, tSharam, 186 
Courtesans, 73, 136, 279^0 
Cow, the not iigining on Moheqo- 
dm seals, 14, flesh eaten at taata, 
23, 128 (Veihc), teh not eaten, 2, 
36, 116, 271, Krishna a cowhi^ 
126, sacredness of, 4, 36, 314, 377, 
3°7« 4i4> sacrificed (Vedic age), 
128, Sikh temple defiled with blood 
of, 381, wealdi redconed by num- 
ber of cows, 23 {Vedic age), 
wonbipo^ 128-9 

Cowne diells as currency, log, 1 16 
Cremation, 16 (hfohergo-daro), 58, 
• •4> o f Buddha, 49, Amend pyre 
“remony, 31-a (Vedic), ascetics 
casta® thmsdves on yyic, 39, 
180, defeated kitig casting 
on pyre, 207, see also JatAar, nte 
of, emT Suttee 

Cnme and punishment 108-9, ttS. 
®79» 307, abohUon of barbarous 
, punishments, 235-6 321, 329, 

, «pital punishment, 24, 70, 77, 279, 

1 fines 2^ log, r 15, flayi^ alive, 165, 

S05> 3031 impafcment, 279, 307, 
3®*i 3*9, 383, maiming and 
I fflutilation, 70, log, 115, 279, 304, 

s 307* pnsonen freed at coronation, 

/ 2^' 3® •>P™oneis under sentence of 

death, 77> ore of the stoda, 24, 
t^ure of offenders, 308, 346, «* 
' j 7o» 307, 383, 3^, 400, torture 
and maiming abdt£ed by Firoz, 
235-6 ^ 

^tural divisions of India, 5-7 
■ *09, 116, 189, 232-3 

’ “^*74.407 

■I cll?”** . custom-houses 

« - lind of goods, 203, 

I ^••••omsoiiiciaiidcabiigwitli smug- 


glers, 228, duties on exports and im- 
port% 203-4, excise and customs 
dues, 308, duUes on wine, etc., loss 
during prohibition, 227; OTods 
stamped alter payment of, 182 
70, octroi duty on Hindu imports, 
344, toll-bais, 1 15; trade duties 
ab^bed fay Sultan, 231 
Gyrus, the Great, 53, 55, 62 

D 

Dadu, founder of sect, 246 
Dalhousie, Marquess o^ 383, 402-3 
Dams, 6g, 186, 203, 236 
Dancmg t6, 24, 36, 232, and ongm 
of drama, 134 73, dancers 

hvuig outside aty, 113, the Rasa 
Mtmala dance, 213 F® 33, ntual 
dances, 132 (Ang^r}, 273, Siva as 
Nataraja, 128, 187, 188 ^ 30 
Dancing girls 67, 128, 201, 218, 272, 
279, on fneze, 174, dancmg ^rl 
m&ng meal for Buddha, 48; 
bronze figim^ 16 Fig 13 
Dandaranyaka, the, 6, 153 
Damyal, Prmce (son of Akbar), 304, 
316, 367-8 

Dara Shikoh, 314, 332-6, 337 F®. 

4». 369, 37»» 406 
Danus Hystaspes, 53, 54, 62, 87 
Daswanaft, surbst, 363 
Dasyu tribes, 18, 21-2, 27, 135 
Daulatabad, 233, 256^, 349 Sm abu 
Deogin 

Deccan 5, 6-7, arcfaitectiire of, 
163-^4, art and culture of, 139, 
236, 348, bhakh movement in, 
384-6, Buddliism in, 78, 136, 157, 
164, i68-g. Jainism m, 160, 
168, 171, Daraaka for^ of, 
155 ef 6,iBinmes m, 25a, 316, 33a, 
383, 400, early fauna o^ 135, early 
tubes of, 155^, early dynasties of, 
t56-65, 174-5; Indo-Ar^n migra- 
tions to, 155-6, Haisha’s expedition 
against, 112, i6a, Hindu nilers of, 
conquered by Delhi Sultans, 164-3, 
226, indqi^ent Muslim k^- 
doms o^ 233, 249, 251-64, the 
Mogul Empimis and, 316, 328, 
330, 33J-a, 347-9. 350. 352. 355, 
389-90, 392-3, renascence and 
dedine of Hmdu power m, 386-g 
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Delhi founded by the Tomans, sog, 
sio; king of, iightmg Mahmud, 
SM>7; Pnllnn Raja “Lord of 
Delhi,” 314: the Sultans of,, 047, 
"Slave kings” of, aa4-S, me 
Khilji dynasty of, 396-9; the 
Tughlak dynasty of, 999-940, 
the Lodi dynasty of, 940-1, 
relations with the Deccan, 164-5, 
996, 933, 941), evacuation irf, 
by Mild Tughlak, 939, Timur 
besieging, 938^0, founder ofMoguI 
dynasty occuppng, 984-90 (/' 941, 
Akbtroceupying, 9g7,&halijahan's 
new capital at, 337, 36a y 36^0, 
the political centre of MuTiam- 
madanism, 349, sacked by Fenians, 
333-1, and the Marathas, 353, 393- 
5, sepoys endeavouring to reinstate 
Lmperor at, 355, 404, 405 
Deogin, i 6 }- 5 , 171, 175 (dates), 996, 
939 Siw aha Daulatabad 
Devi, Ranik, 904 
Dierm or caste rules, 96, laG, 130 
Digambaro sect, 44, 59 
Diar, Birtliolemeo, 9G1 
Diet, 93, 74, 1 16, 919, 971, 986 
Dm /Ml, file Divine Faith, 314-15, 
361 

Diuwi or Finance Minister, 300, 


338, 339-40 „ 

Doctors, 38, 158, 181.903 
DrainagCy in prc-hislonc cily> i 3 » 
in capif&l of MagadiiB, 679 clcara- 
ingofdrains, 7 o ?307 

Dnma 134-5. ““ PO'f oi 

plays, 135. early Buddhist ;day, 

96, 134, V 104. ‘he foo> “ 

akracter, 135. “> 
penod, 134-39. hislorieal, 66, 13^ 
7, in Java, puppet plays, ete , 151. 
kinits as patrons of, 107, 100, { 34 , 
ist 900 , 9 t 9 , ongin and ^lop- 

inwt, 134, “" 8 er the I^pu^ 
913 - 13 , treatise on, 134. ® ““ 
vemaculais, 41 5 
Draupadi, 33 note, 33 - 4 . » 
"DmlXB,” a linguistie tam,j 
Dravidian language, 11, 19 , t?® 


93-4. 35 /> "’ p 91,170, 

X'an/note. 97a, 973. 3 ‘ 5 , 3 * 3 . 


337 Tig, 41, 350, 365 Fig 49,338 
Fig 45 

Drugs 71,903, 983, prohibited, 997, 
emperors as opium addicts, 319, 
393, 395, Rajputs dnnking opinm 
w ater, 901 , statc-pnsonets pomned 
with opium, 33G 
Dubois, Abbi, 198, 408 
Durga, ue Kali or Duiga 
Duigayati, Ram, 301 
Dutch, the, 197, 338, 339, 349, 399 
Dutt, Tom, 418 
Dyaus-pitar (Ju^er), 96 


E 

ist India Company ongm of 
foimaPon of, 315, admiauti alive 
development of, 399-403. 
at Calcutta, 399, factory at ^t, 
399, 397, 38W^ 399 . 
quartets transferred to Bomlayi 

393 / 399. 

399 9 *78, exports and imporo «, 
397, JDmott grants »«[«““ “f* 
334 . 399 . end Bahadur Shah, 355 . 
and the Marathas, 396, 40 & 

and the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, 401, pohey of 
Alliances and Doetnne of tapK. 
101-3, non-interference wi® 
native customs, 407^, 
barter of 1813, 408, 

Charter of 1833, 409. 4 ".^ 
Mohnn Roy meetiw 
jf, 411, resignmg admnmlrativ 
nowers to Crown, 404*5 
ypt, 7^ 134. ‘ 8 ^ * 5 ®' 
distedt, Buon E von, 9 -t 3 . ‘9 
quanta Cave Tempte i 7 “ , 

^is armour dad, 
wth armed men in ho*^ 
n battlt “‘'“hers, 8 

,78, bred m toyd thre^^ 
clnese 

jbant, 151. not 

^edic period, 91 , 

Fanurh men, 938, 
ieaddrtss of 
rfmnt-fights, 

of theJFw » 

irmy, 59 and. 

Sdeucus Nioaw, 

nspeeted daily u 

^ and, parade oS * 73 . 
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Bactnan contingent against Alex- 
ander, 56, not in contingent aiding 
Xerxes, 54, on Indus valley seals, 
7, 14, war, no match for trained 
cavaby, sis, ofiendcts killed fay, 
aas, aga, 307, 339, palace fauildmgs 
for, 303 cr ao4, pamdong in 
battle, 59^0, ao7, 238, 277, 
in processions, 119, part of loot in 
war, 208, 236, 253, 277, provmaal 
governors maintauung, 278, re- 
presentations of, m art, 84, 85 Fig 
13, 172, 174, trapping and taimng 
73 299, vnne given to, 

brfore battle, 163 ^ 228 
Elizabeth, Queen, 310, 315, 318 
Employment bui^us, 235, stt also 
&ctory establishments, 340 
English language, m India, 403, 41 1, 
416 

Et^c groups, 3, 9-13 ^ Herodotus, 
u, oonfiision between identity of 
language and race, g, 11, ig 
Eunui^, aa6, 325, 372 
Europe the ^rau transmittii^ 
Indian saence to, 131, 222-3, 
Europeans at Indira courts, etc, 
253 . 258, 315, 322, 381, 395-6, 
402, stt also foreign mercenanes 
imdir Artillery, etc , goods and 
pictures Irom, imitated by Indians, 
71, 366, Indian pamtings m, 
368-g, 407, influence of Indian 
hteratuze m, 134, 406-7, merchants 
from, at Fatsdiputra, 70, 71, 
trade with India, stt under Trade, 
trade stopped after capture of 
Constantmople, 260-1, travellers 
fiom, m India, 181, 249, 255-6, 
266-7, 338, 350, stt aim nsmu ^ 
nations 

Ejqxnure of dead, 57, 61, 114, 239 


F 

Fa Hian (Fa Hsien), Chinese pil- 
grim, 108-110; stt aim 81, lor, 
144, 148, 155-6, 196 
Faience, 16 

Fam, poet, 309, 31 1, 370, 371 
Family, the family pnest, 23, 25, 
38, family umt, 33, rehgious 
ceremomes of, 22, 23, 40 ^ 130 
Famines, 8, 233, 338-9, 340, 400, 401, 
m Deccan, 252, 316, 332, 385, 400, 


famme relief, 8, 231-2, 252, 255, 
339, no fammes during reign of 
Firoz Shah, 234 

Fathpur Sikn, 304, 305, 315-16, 339, 
359 - 60 . 368, 37 *. 373 
Faujdar, the, 307 

Feasts and Festivals bathing festivals, 
215. 378, caste feasts, 75, early 
dramatac representations at, 134, 
image earned round at, 108 ef 
iig, 274, Dastttu festival, 8, 395; 
Dii^t or Feast of Lamps, 215, 267, 
Daria Paja festival, 128, Holt or 
Spring Festival, 215, 267, Jagan- 
nath festival, 266, 267 Fig 40 ^ 
217 and note, Mt^mnaoanUy 273, 
Salvation Festival, 120-1 
Firdausi, poet, 209 
Fire, precautions against, 67, 70 
Fire (sacred) Agm (Ignis) the Fire 
God, 29, bndqgoom takisig fire 
from family hearth, 22; fire sticks, 
29, 31, fir^temple at Jandial, gg, 
funeral pyre kindled from family 
fire, 32, brought into Gujarat 1 ^ 
Zoroastnans, 193, ordeal by fire 
vindicating chastity of Sita, ^ 
35 Fig 7, ordeal by fire rgect^ by 
opponents of Jesmts, 313, Rajputs 
descended ftom, rgg, zoo, sacn- 
ficial, kindling oi, 31, worshipped 
by Akbar, 31 1 

Finshta, Muhammad Kasim, 258, 
260, 276 

Firoz Shah, Delhi sultan, 233-7 
Foo^mnts, symbol of BudiUia, 51 
“Foreign Office,” duties towards 
visitors, 70 

Foragneis, at courts of Indira rulers, 
etc , 231, 251-a, 253-5, 258, 27a, 
306, 315, 322, stt aim foreign 
mercenanes undtr Artillery, etc 
French, the, 356, 3B1, 394, 399, 402 
Stt aim Bermer, Ftansois, and 
Jesuit Fathers, the 
Frescoes, stt under Faintmg 
Funeral ntes (Vedic), 31-2 
Fortresses, etc early fortified cities, 
36, 67, go, 15a (Angkor), fortresses 
strengthened to resist artillery, 
256, resisting Mogul artillery, 349, 
356, desenptions of, 259-60, 265, 
268 270-1, 256-7 (Daulatabad); 
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ujrf as state paaaia, 359, 331 and 
n^, 334 * 33 ® (GwaJior), 340 
(Daulatabad) ' 

Foundnes, $^59^ 141 


Gaharwar Rajas of Kanauj, thi^ 

207, 209-10, 31 f>-II 

Gama, Vasco da, efio, s6i 
Gambling, 24, 281, god as dice- 
player, 27, Pandava pnaoe losing 
Jangdoni and bnde tbraugh, 33, 
suppression ol^ byAurungseb, 342, 
gamblmg room in pdace, 36, 
gaming-houses, 67, 135 
Gandhaca architecture and sculp- 
hire of, 99-101 jf 14a, 144, 
Buddhist missian to, 78, Cental 
Asian trade-routes mcebng at, 94, 
Greds from Bactna oecupying, §g, 
the Huns conqueni^ iio-ti, 
in age of Cynis, 33 ef 54, Kushan 
lungs and, 93, 94, 98-9, the 
Persians conquering, 53 
Gandhi, M K, 417 
Ganess^ elqphant god, 38 
Ganges R , 6, 127, 208 
Gangetic j^ain, ^ 5-8 
Gan^y, Surenm Nath, 419 
Gaid^ and parks, 67, 90, 204, 234, 
271, 288, aga, 363; the haroam 
in i^rden usm as tomb, 363 
Garuda, the, 89, 124 
Gaunshankar Udayashankar, 40 
Gduus, crown revenues for men of, 

1 15 

Geographical conditions cd* India, 4-7 
German transccndentalists, 406 
Ghazni, the Sultans oi^ 206-^ aio-ia, 
223-4, 24» 

Gnostics, the, 42, gS 
Goa, 262-4, «* nto 253, 258, 269 
Goethe, J W von, 132,406 
Gokfaale^ G K , 413* 4 t 7 
Gol Gufflbaz mausoleum, 239 Tig 
39, 260, and H XVlb 
Gold: t6 (Indus valley), 23 (V^c), 
currency of Chola lungs, i8o, jtfr 
ohs gold emns mdtr Coins, im- 
portiS from Greece, 179, sale of 
gold and jewels, 71, *82 •> 4 » 

scattering of jewels and, as 
laigessc^ 119 ST * 77 » 
of Sliver and, 230, and silver. 


abundant 237, 286, and sdier 
cwlings, 337 ^ 361, jg*, and 
silver omamenis, 3fc, part of 
spoils m war, 226 ^17^ 239 
Goldsmiths 38, 158, 18a, 369, 
coming tokd copper money, 233, 
the War of the Goldsmith’s Dai^ 

GoId-wi^ings 8 (Neobthic), alhi- 
vial "ant^d,” 54, goM-^ds of 
Maski, 75 

Golden Chersonese, tht^ 147 
GoBcanda, kingdom of, 256, 257, 256, 
269, 276, 331, 33a, 347, 348-9, sgo 
GondaUst or wandering bards, 392 
Gondids, ethmc sub-type, 11, 12 
Gondop^mes, 92-3 
Gonds, the, 200 

Gondwana, annexed by Moguls, 301 
Gopts or MtlLmaids, 126^, 134, 
212-13 and Fig 33, 364 and PI 
XXII, 374 Fig 44 
Gosala, nval ofA&haviia, 44, 77 
Gotitt or dan, 26 and note 
Graol-Indids, ethnic type, le 
Grammar, study of, 40, 11^ i> 7 * 3 * 4 * 
373, gnunmanan, 178 
Greek, the, earliest contact wim 
India, 54, early conneebon thrown 
Penia, 54-6, Alexander and Inflis, 
(map), 56-63, rdatimis of Msg- 
adha with, 6^ 71, 75, 78, Maurwn 
culture bttle influenced by, 87 i 
Greek longs ftom Bactna in Punjab, 
89-92 {f 104, Indo-Greck sdmol 
of sculpture^ 98-101, 104 sf I 4 ®i 
Indians denviiig astronomical lore 
from, 131, books oC “a"****'**!?® 
Arabii^ 222, GreA and In®® 
drama compared, 13s and note, 
Greek and Hindu philosophies, etc , 
41, 46-7 and note, 55 "®* 7 «-«> 

groups of, like tho« " 
Vedas, 25, trade hetwem In®* 
and. 71 a 95, 178, t 79 > 

Guildst^go-i (Sagala), % 3 *’ 

nagar), occupational castes rfVi^ 

resembling, 25, l^ets 
porlance in Andhra Ihngd » 
{57-8, guild-halb (M'.jtadha), 6? 

Gu lraf Saka satraps ® 

^ 107, Kushan rulers in* W' 
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Zoroastnans uti 193, viceroy of 
Rastoaktttas in, CSialukya 

kings ol^ 903-41 amused to 
Sultanate, 204, 326, the indepen- 
dent saltans of, 349-^1, sfia, 988, 
sga, 304, annexation u, fay Moguls, 
350, 3^-S> architecture of, 903 
% 93,917, 919 Fig 35,emqTants 
from, going to Ceylon, 195, emi- 
grants from, colomsmg Java, 
5i,fainBiein,33^,tradcwith W , 
93, trade wiA E , 148 
Gupta Emperors, 105-110, 199, 139, 
169, art and architecture under, 
139^1, development of Hmdutsm 
m pen^ oA >93-30, drama under, 
134-9, hterature arid science under, 
130^ 

Gupta kings of Maltva, tit 
Gunaias of Central Asm, 95, ttt, 
too, 199-300, 909-3, 906 
Gurus of Sikh sect, 339, 37S-S1 
Gvfshor, 307, 910, 9 i 6, 959, 997, 331 
and note, 334, 336 also Sinifaa 
cfaieEi 


H 

Hafiz, Sufi poet, 945, 953 
Hanuman, mi^ey god, 34, 35 
Fig 7, 38 
Harappa, 13, 16 
Hansena, po^, 103 
Haisha Viudhana 1 1 1-33, accession, 
in, autograph, 131 , character and 
tastes, 131 «/' 138, conquest of 
Northern India, 111-13, Deccan 
campaign, tia, 163, government 
and socim hfe under, 1 19-17, 
interest mBuddlusm, 111,1 19, 131, 
reception of Hiuen Tsang and 
Mahayana doctrine, iia, ii8-30, 
relations with Chma, iat-3, death, 

131 


Harun al Rashid, 399-3 
Hastinapura, oty of, 39, 33 
Hastings, Warren, 401, 405-6, 407 
HaveS, E B , 419 
Hawkins, Wdltam, 399-4 
Heaven 39, 33 34 (Vedic] 

191 (Buddhist), cow’s mil graspe 
to ensure safe passage to, IS| 
passage of Pai^vas to, 33 


Hemu, 39^ 997 

Henry the Navigator, 961 

Herodotus, 34 and notes, 58 note 

Hind or Ebmustan. name for Gange- 
tic plain, 3, account by Herodotus 
of, 54, Babur’s impressions o^ 
986-7 

Hmdu gods 4, 193-8, 915, set aim 
taubr indmital names, anthropo- 
morphic, 31, 198 ef 315, see tdsa 
Images, ^ving female counter- 
parts, 194, iw, 128, identified 
with Greek gods, 71, Indus valley 
gods surviving among lower classes, 
102, 198, 176 </■ 16, local gods 
propitiate by Muslim peasants, 
944, superseding the Vedic gods, 
38, 193, set tSso Knslma, 196, 
the Tnmurti, 129 

Hinduism definition of belwR of, 
199-30 ef 4, worship of cow, ste 
Cow, rites petibrme by Brahmins, 
see under Brahmins, comparison 
between Veic belieft and, 25-39, 
38, divergenaes between Vedic 
oclids and later Hinduism, 92 and 
note, if aspects of Siva, 127, de- 
velopment in penod of Upamsiads, 
40-3, in the hfoutyan penod, 71-3, 
Mahayana doctrmes and, 96-7, 
Harslia patronising both Budd- 
hism and, 1 12 ef 118-30, de- 
velopmentm Gupta pene, 123-30, 
oustmg Buddhism and Jaimsm, 
164, 180 ef 181, 189-90, 194, 304, 
the Rajputs adopting, 300-1 ^ igg, 
315, Islam and, contrast between, 
313,232, Musbmmvaders andrulen 
sed^ destruction of, 933-4, sn?" 
9, 236, 239-40. 330. 332. 

343-4. S40. 35«-«. 355. part«I 
adoption of, by Akbar, 311-19, 
314; Para Slukoh mtercste in, 
333 fT Jahangir, 399, eHbrts to 
reconcile Islam with, 945-6, 310- 
13, 377-8 ef 410, 411, reform 
movements m, 346, 377-80, 409-to, 
411-13, 413-14, Jams now 

countu^ as Hindu sect, 45, 
Saiva and Vaishnava sects, set 
those tales, Satnami sect, 346, 
powers of assimilation, 33-6, 

III, son, 343, resemblances wifo 
Chmtiamty, S13 f is6, similar- 
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ities with Gtcdc philosophy, 41, 
55-8, 71-a, 98, sex-mystiosm in, 
ia6-7, tga, atg, 374 
Ilindiu^ the Babur’s impressions .o( 
a8&-7, the Fuigab regaided as non- 
Aryan by, 33, contact with West, 98, 
aaa, caste-restnctions hampering 
traveUuig by, 98, 131, 411 ^ not 
serving bqn^ the Indus, 303, 
Hmdu the Greek name for Indians, 
54, truthfulness of, 73, 74 and note 
& 30, 39, I >5, canqueml by the 
Muhammadans, aio-i3, 333-4, 
aaS, 377-8, rdations with early 
Muhammadan conquerors, 993-4, 
997-9, 93®i 943-4, improved con- 
dition of, under Sher Shah, 393-4, 
conciliatory policy of Akbar to- 
wards, 999, 303, 311-19, re- 
pression under Aurangaeb, 344-5, 
346, the Marathas auning to re- 
store supremacy of, 390, 301, 394, 


olgect oC at Mutiny, 403-5, 
relations with the Portuguese, 363-3 
Hiram, King ofTyre, 178 
History and histonans no histonans 
of pre-Muhammadan date, 3, 407, 
the bard-gencalogist of RbiotIs, 
300-1, the Brahmin of Vedic 
times, 95, court annaluts, 303, 904, 
334, 344, 338, the Delhi Sultans 
encouragiim history, 944, histonans 
dismiss^ by Aurangaeb, 371, the 
Aiiar JVama of Abul Taal, 370-1, 
Finshta’s Halery, a6o, histoncal 
play, 66, 136-7. »*« example of 
j^du history, 913-14 <Sw 
Barani and KhaS Khan 
Hittites, the, 90 _ 

Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chuang), ii9- 
93, i« ebv 3, 74 1*°^®. f®. 

144, 156 note, 169-3, 109, too, 

181, 194 
Ho tnbes, 1 1 

Holkar chiefi of Indore, 393, 394-3, 

Hon^ god and goddess (Mohenjo- 
daro),i 6 cr 15^18* 3 W >°4 
-Horse of Brass,” 993 
Horseplay at spnng festival, 967 

brandmg rf, 303, f6, 
” cavalry, ste Army, ^aiV 

of elephants aiii 30“, 6 "' driving 


and not for nding (Vedie), 93; 
figuring in art, 185, tSy, not 
figunng on Midiagcrdatoseu, 14, 
monohehte, at Ktmatak, 917, par- 
ade of dqphants and, 973-j, 
Portuguese horse-trade wlh Vgsy 
anagar, 969-70, post-horses, 393 
{/■ 6g 

Hotse^acnfice 31, 38 (Vedw), pro- 
hibited m Mag^ha, 77, renewed 
in Magadha, 80, gi and note, 
ofiered by Samudragopta, 107, 
celebnited by Rajput diitf, 9fo 
Hospitals' 77, 108, 936, 391, in 
C^lon, 196, for Bium^ 4% 77 
Hoysala dynas^iHalebid, 164-5, 174 
Hue;, Abb^ 145 
Human sacnfice (Khond), 19S 
Humayun, Sultan of Delhi, sgi, 
999-3, 994, 995, 997, 9<»4» S'Si 

Hunger-strike, of Brahmins, 336 


Hunting 94, 36, 68, aoi, hunlei^ 
73, royal hunt abolished, 77 
C^oka), 30^ (Akbar), hunting 
done by panahs, 109, Jahangir 
vowing to Bve up, 399, bgrr- 
shootmg by Empress, 394 
Huvishka, Kushan king, 

Hyderabad 353, 416, Niaaini a 
set lHal Mb 

Iltutmish (Altamsh), Sultan of Delhi, 

Imag^ iiSgenous oagm 
earned round at feaste, 108 g 
I ig, 974, destrucuon of, 

m 6, 369, 38B, figiw*"* 

^^enjo-daro), «6 sT JW, 
portrait irnsg^ 187, '95. 
ftupa replaced by, w Hi^“ 

^e'by Chin^ 

190, Hindu, 915, am. , 

characteristics of, J*4'8 

Jam, r6o, 161 Fig ®3> 7^ 
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Indian Mutuy, 355, 403-:s 
Indids, ethnic groups 19-13, 
Indo-Aryans 

IndoAtyaiB '‘ArjFa" or Indids, 19 
^ ia-i3, physical type, 19 ^ laj 
livn% in Aryavarta, 19 ^ 3, 
earlier habitat and contacts, 19-31, 
in the Doab, 33, difiunon m upper 
India, 33, m Kosala and VidcM, 
40 33) 34) relations vnth the 

Dasyu, si-s, relations vnth Iran- 
ians, 31^ 53 ^ 30, penetration of 
l^eccan by, 155-0, and S India, 
13, 176-7 if 194, knowledge of 
Ceylon, 34 tf 195, soaal life and 
oiganisation, 33-5, 31-8, flow 
divisions, 35-6, rdigious beliefi, 
37-33 

Indo-Giedc dynasties, 89-3 ^ 104 
Indo-Negnds, ethnic type, 9-11,13 
Indore, state o^ 393, stt also Holkar 
chie& of Indore 


Indra, the wamoi'^ 37, 39, 38, 
a demon m Feisian Uterature, 53, 
the heaven of, 33 f 34, king re- 
presenting, at feast, tig, replaced 
by Krishna, 136 ef 38, representa- 
bonsofjSyFlg 8{f 140 
Indiapia^B (Indaipat), 33 

R , 3. & 54. 5^«. 6(«, 69, 303 
Indus Valley people, 13-18, cult of, 
16, cult surviving among com- 
mon people, loa, ia8, 17^ sn also 
Hindu Siva, 137, seals of, 7, 
^ 13. «4. «5 Figs , 17. 8a 
Infanticide, 407, 410 
Inhen^ce, 33, 130, 315, succession 
to office fay daughter, 935 
Inscnphow of Asoka, 75, 76-7, 134, 
c™ to, 89, 407, the fiat examines 
ofsenpt, 81, on coppeiplate, atUo- 
giaph of Harsha, lai, copperplate 
grants, 109, 164, ste idso Buddhist 
scnptures inscribed on copper 
Aeets, 96, on pillais, idea denved 
from Feisia, 87, of Akbar, 305 and 
*®te, of Andiua king, 156^, of 
Chola longs, 186, re Deccan history, 
Gupta kmgs, no f 105^, 
r V ’ tt9) at Kathiawar, 69, 
of Krishna I in Kadasa temple, 
iw, on Kutb Minar, 343, at 
aliran shnne, in Kharoshthi, 143, 
on stone crosses, in Fehlevi, 193 


Iqbal, Sir Muhammad, 417 

migrations to Indiafrom, 5, 13, 
connecbons between the Aryasand, 
90, 53 f 99, class-system of, like 
diat of Indo-Aryans, 35, cultural m- 
fluence on India, 53, 87, nimbus of 
Buddha denved nom, 103, Indian 
mercenancs m, 74 Su also Iranian 
elements at silk-route sites, 143 
Iron ^e, 8, 9, iron not I^wn m 
Vedic India, 33 

Imgation' 8, 33, 36 (Vedic); 

6g (Magadha), go (Indo-Gredc), 
178, 186 (Tamil), S03, 905, 316 
(Rajput), 335, 336 (Eaily Delhi); 
950, 951, 355 (Deccan), 3^ 
371-3 (vijayanagar), s88 s86, 

304, 339. 360 (Mogul), of gardens 
(Muhammadan), 363, Mauryan 
prmce mtroduang art of, into 
Ceylon, 79 Su also Lakes, arti- 
fiakl aul Water supply 
Islam rise of, 33t,adwnt of) barring 
Indiaoff firom West, 14a, beliefs of, 
331-3, beliefs of, contrast between 
Hinduism and, 313, 333, efibrts to 
reconcile Hinduism with, 34^, 
310-IS, yn-Scf 410, 411, hereti- 
cal sects o^severdydt^t with, 336, 
reform movement of Akbar, 314- 
15, apostates killed, 343, Smxd 
conversion to, 307, 331, 336, 344, 
377. 400 f 33*. 3^. 349. 399. 
conveisian of common peoide to, 
936, 337, 344, set also Sunm sect 
and Shi^ sect 

Itunad-ud-daulah, 334, 360, 361 
I-tsing, Cfamese pdgnm, 39, 148 


J 

Japnnath, see under Vishnu 
Jahangir 331-39, rebellu^ against 
Akbar, 316, crowned at Apa, 3S1; 
architectural works of, 360-1; atti- 
tude towards rdigion, 331, 333, 
339, see also 369, character and 
tastes, 33B-9, 3% 366-8, daify 
habits, 333-4, 335-7, marriage, 
334-5, Memoin of, 370, see also 
31^18, 338, 366, and the 

East India Company, 333, 337, 
Persians taking Kiuidahar in tei^ 
o^ 338, rebelbons of sons 331-3, 
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SS8, death, 398, 399, mausoleum, 
398 and PI XX, 363 
Jamum. rue and doctnnes of, 43-5; 
contrast vnth Buddhism seen m 
cave>relie&, 171, patronised 
lov^gns, 193 65, 75, 77, 

85-8, 904; merchant class sup- 
porting, 45, i8g, 904, still practued 


m India, 43-4, 44-5, 90^ now 
counting its^ a Hindu s^ 45, 
Mysore the centre of, iSgnote,^ 
73, 160, in the Deccan, 160, iw, 
171, in Gujarat, oust^ by Sat- 
vnm, 904, in Southern India, 44, 
178, 181, ousted by Hinduism, 
164, 180, t8g, 194, Digamhara 
44, 59, 160 and Fig 93, 
Niigrantha ascetics, 190, 181 g 
58-9, Svetambara sect, 44, not 
mentioned by Megasthenes, 79, 
nor by al-Birum, 915, patronised 
by Asoko, 77, patronura by Akbar, 
309 if 314, traces of, m early 
Tamil poetry, >89, Jam images and 
temples, stt wuhr thst Mies 
Jaipal, ^put chief, 906-7 
Jalal4id-(^, Delhi Sultan, 164, 9a6 
Jalakid-dm, Sufi poet, 945 
Japan, 79. 97i . 

Jaswant Singh, Maharaja of Maiwar, 

334i 346 

Jat rebellion, 346, 349 

Jatakas, the, 50, 55, 58, 81, loi, 134, 

»47. «7o. «7« . . , 

JauAor, nte of, 90a, 996 and note, 
339, 350, 309 Sa aba Suttee 
Jannpur, 936, 949, 964 (dates), 301 
Java, 148-51, 159* 906 
Jayadeva, poet, 197, 134, at9-i3 
Jesuit Fathers, th(% 3>9“t4i 3>®i 3*7t 
3191 3«*i 394. 330. 33«i 333. 36«. 
3». 368, 408 

Jew%the,i93>929 

Jhansi, Ram ofi 404, 405 
Jnanesvar, 385 
Jodhpur, art, 916 

Jungle tnbes, 9, n, 75*®. 7“ 

K 

Kabir, Hindu samt, 945-6, 377, 
Kabul, 4. 90, 53. 57. »4«. 9M. 

989-3, 99M, 3>3-»4. 389 
Kadamba dynasty, 156, 159-w. 
«6i, *74 


Kadjihises 1, 93, 104 
Kadphues II, 93, 94, 104, 143 
Kailasa temjde, Ellora, 164, 171 
Kalbana, Kashmir hutoflan, 191, 
913-14 

Kali or Durga, 198^ 171, 411 f 

Kafiasa, dramatut, 108, 139, 137-8, 
406 

Kalmga, su Orissa 
Kamsa, Indian Herod, 196, 134 
Kanarese language 176 not^ 139 
Xanauj the h&ukl^ oC m, 
capital of Harsha's empire, s 1 1-19, 
Panhar Rajputs m, 909-3, 81c 
Gahanvar l^jas of, 907, 909-11^ 

9IO-II 

Kandahar, 4-5, 57, 316, 398, 339 
Kamshka, Kushan King, 93-^ 9S^ 
too Fig 15, t09, lOSH, 149 
Kanva dynasty of Magadha, 81, 88 
Kapila, rnunder ofSankya sect, 49 
Kama, doetruie of, 49, 467, 55-^ 
79, 196, 199, 915,^378, 4'4, . 

K^nur, 78, 94, go, 147, 14^ 

949. 31R 3*8-9 
Kassites, th^ 90 
Katyayana, grammatian, 178 
Kaiuavas (Kurus), 32-3, 3^ 130 
Kaublya, set Chanakya 
Jrati,the,a3i, 95^307.338 
Kcralas, the, stt Cheras or Ker^ 
Kbafi Khan, butonan, 380^ s8^'' 
391-9 

Khaba, the^ 380 , 

Kband^, 359-80/ W5 
Kharoshthi script, 82,89, 99. '4*. W 
Khilji Dynasty, Delhi, sab-g, 247 
Xhonds, th^ 128 ... - 

Kbunam, Pnnce, set Shah Jahan 
Khustu, son of Jahanpr, 391-2, S®*!. 

K^mru, Amir, poeli 224, 24 4 
Kmgorniler “Kshatiiyaww^. 

4 25, »4. 

900, acceuion, ’ 

% 80 01 and note, 107. 2^. 

38«^ 8 Vr. i?«.r Ouartets hf, 


;;6^^;d^trattvedaUes.W/»- 
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IS3-30; dqxHttioa 36 (Epic 
^], dedion of, 94 (Vrac); 
of, 953, s6^ 963, 973, 379 
36 (Vedic}; harem 0^ Bunoi 
ngu not g^idng daughten to, 903, 
hsiiem, at royal encampment, 3^ 
^394,hdding annual assemhlia of 
73, peifeiming pnestly 
functions, 35, 119, igg, 300; 
nek brought lor benediction o( 
300 

JfirginR orPffiidpMii, 178 
Kok, {Kolids}, the, 19, 334 
Konaru, Monomhic figures and 
sculptures, 917, 319 
Konk^ the, 107, 387 and note, 393 
Kosala or Oudh Ayodtm the diief 
town of, 34, 107, Buddha in, 48, 
ihe IndonAiyans in, 40 gf 33; 
kingdom of, absorbed by Mi^adha, 
65 Su aha Oudh, the Maimbs of 
iTsftesl, or Chief of Police, 335, 307, 
3Sg-^. &t also Secret Senm 
Krishna’ 196-7, deified hero and 
avatar ofVishnn, 134 cf 35, 196, 
probably non-Aryan, 196, ihaklt 
movement centring round, 374, 
erotic nature of woiafaip of, 19^, 
<9*1 919, 374; the Go]^ an^ 
>3ii 919-13 and Fig 33, 
3^ ^ H 3Daf, 374 Fig 44, 
identified wth Heiaclea, 71, identi- 
fied with Vidioba, 384; k^thura 
the buthplace and centre of wor- 
ship o^ 71, 101, 196; Tamd 
poetry IS, 193-3 

to^I,Ra3irakutaKmg, 164, 179 
Knshna Raya, Emperor of Vijap- 
a7tH6 

Sshatr^ or wamots. origin, 95, 
Iw lad by corpse of, 31, conquest 
w duty o4 to6, duties, etc, in 
Lmw of Mann, igo, non-eastent 
in 5 India, 176, waia waged 
«^y by longs and, 158, aii-19 
tf. Sivaji, 391; the h^editaiy 
Sowtmngdass, 114 tf 95, Rajputs 
daunmg to be, 199-900, struggles 
between Brahmins and, 134, 159- 
60, 900 -I" -a 

Kublai Khan, 148, 159 

KunihlietnL k, m g|A 

Knshan dynasty, 99, 93-104, 106, 
tto, 149, 943 


Kutb Shahis of Golkonda, the, 356, 



911, 994, 943 


L 


Labors 9S4, 316, 363, 381 
I’Ohe. Lord, 355. 396 . 
likes, arti&iat (and tanks), 69, 
go, 158, 1B6, 1&7, 903, 905, 916, 
950, 971, 979, 304. 360, 379 
Lakslnm, wife of Vishnu, 194 
Land arable, devdopnient, 307-8, 
337-8, 34a; belougiqg to ^ Stat^ 
common pasturdsutd (Vedie), 
33, eonfinnation of rights re, 391; 
duties n, settled by bards, 90t; 
fie^ *35. 978, 306, 391; endowing 
Muslim coQ^a, 956, td^mus 
endowments, tog, 157, 908, 997, 
958, 321, set also rents for royd 
alm^ving, 115, 343, grants aid 
endowments appropriated hyAla- 
ud-din, 927 

Land revenue: amount, 934-5, 078, 
307-8, apportionment oL nS, 
934-s, assessment, 69, 115, 180, 
094. 39>> CIMl tax, 391; 
payment mjnoduce, 108, 115, 186, 
955, system of Todm 307-S, 
this system apphed m Deccan, 
339, Femsanent Settlement of Ben- 
gal, 401 

Language and ethmc type, not 
necessarily comadmj^ 9, li, >9, 
languages m India, variety o^ 3, 
10 (map), 54; d Indus vsdley 
civilisation, 17, 82, of Pallavas, 
suniiar to that of N. India, 194. 
Set also mia loAmiiaU mm 


Lanka, the Sanskrit name for Ceylon, 

195 ef 34 

Law and Justice 94r5 (Vedic), 68, 
70 (Mauiyan), loB-g, 115 (Oujpta), 
915 (Rajput), 278-9 (Vijayans4;ar), 
307. 303. 336 (hfo^), as con- 
ctsved by Asoka, 77, 78, 8a; light 
of apped to nila, 231, 300, 307, 
336, 343 3*6, 344, cuwnts, 73, 

76, contracts, 73, 901; courts of 
justice 70, 993, rmidus not hbipous 
(Mi^adha), 74; juncs of caste- 
ralows, 70, the Kvs admimsteimg, 
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35G, 307; itw kumm appoinN 
iRf! jwttccs, iBGj nusBiRiics, iig; 
"Ov^cfs or Law" (Asokn), 76. 
tlimRs and "liangmrn,” 323, 
w oIm exccutioncn, 113, 355, 
Sultan nibmiuing to decirion oT 
judge, 931; rod not used at in. 
vntigttion of crime, 1 15, loiture 
usrd to ascertain truth, 70, 307, 
trial h) ordeal, 70, 115, stt aba 
ordral by fire, 34, 1 ig. 7, 313, 

wiincw, 73, 915 Stt also Crime 
and Punishment 

I "Hw, Code of no written code, 70 
(Hindu), 200-1 (Rijput), 307 
(Muhammadan), Dhama Satres 
containing beginnings of, 40, Hindu 
hw bool's, 130, fjiws of Manu, 
1^3 nnd note; codifying of 
Indinn cnminil laws, 411, hfogui 
prinen instructed in Muhammadan 
Isw, 379; Cnghsh code unpopular, 
A03tf 40f 

Law fence. Sir Henrj'i 383, 403-4 
Ijclters, early wnting of, 81 
laelichavi clan of Vaisali, 44, 65, 105 
Lighting, lamps, etc. illuminations 
at feasts, 75, 9C7, 973, ttt aba 
AngLor, 159, lighting of streets, 
36 (Vedic), 307, lighting of royal 
camp in war, 314, lack of, at Agra, 
986 ■S'rr also lamp-maken, 38 
Lm^am, the represent'itions of, in 
Indus vallc} culture, iC tf 109; 
at Kailasa temple, 179, at Som- 
nalh temple, 908, 909, 915, symbol 
ofSivn, 197 and Tig 16, ef pliaiiic 
cult of the Das)u, 91 
Lingayats, the, 95 

Lions referred to in Pis Vtda, 9», 
tame, 68, lion capitals, 85, 16O, 
(Shardula) fneze of, Malcbid 
temple, 174, Vishnu as man-laon, 
194, srr aba 975 

Literature* under the Delhi Sultans, 
344-6, of tlie Gupta penod, 
under the Moguls, 370-1, under 
the Rajputs, 919-14, laroil hter- 
alure, 187-93, Tamil poetry, ques- 
tion of Chnitian influence, i9»-3, 
Telegu and Kanarese literature, 
199, vernacular, nse ofi under 
Rajputs, 914 </■ Deccan Sultam, 
S56, 958, in the vernaculars, 150, 


245-fi. 958, 958, 373-5, 384-5, 4,4- 

>0,417, modem, 410, 419, 415-16, 
417; dependent on court patnm- 
98Ci 139 fT. to8, 139, influence on 
Europe, 134, 999-3, 406-7 ^ 
139, ballads of the Rajputs, 90t-!, 
beast-stones, etc , 134, 999-3, 
epics, re-arrangement in present 
form, 130, early epics, Java ver- 
sions, 151, the Kaa^e, first ap- 
peiRince^ 96^ 104, the Xd^ in 
prose or verse, 139 ^ 159^, 
elegies, odes, etc , 95C, lync pociiy, 
'39-31 158, Memoin of Babur luia 
Jahangir, 370, Memoirs of Gul- 
Imdan, 373, novels and essajs 
in the \ennculai3, 415, pnw 
romances, 133-4, seculw, fiist 
appearance tf, 130, women 
writers (Muslim), 373, wnteit 
included among emigrants to 
Java, 150, wntten books m- 
trodiiced in 4th century ad, 130 
Str aba Drama, and Scnptuies and 
Rel^us world 
Lodi, Bahlol, 940 
Lodi, Daulat Khan, 941, 284-5 
Lodi, bultin Ibrahim, 941, 

Lodi, Sultan Sikandar, 940-1, 946 
Luclmiv, 402, 404 

M 

Macaulay, Lord, 403, 414-15 
Madras, 99, 97B, 3D9 „ , 

Madura, 178, 180, 

I^gadha, Empire of 65-8B, Buddha 
in Magadha, 48, dynasUe and 
chief dates, 87-8, the lang^ 
of Kosala absorbed by, 65, Baia- 
liputra superseding Rajgn ® 
capital of, 65, AIcJMder w 
tending to invade, 00, 0^1 
boundancs extended to 
Kush, 66 , fncndly 
Greeks, 66, 75. 785 
sent as ambasS^or to, 06, 
vmccs and provmcial captab. 
social conditions and 
tion in, 66-70, 

centre of cosmopolitan trad^ 7 ^» 
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levn-al of Btahtnniism fay Stisga 
d:fitaatyv8o;un3siro by 
gi aiid sate; <&mtegiatioa. 8o-i 
i/S&£hgaSa, Tht: is8-g; a 

‘•ffii Ve4u” 35; »<dited as 
td^os wodc, 130; iafitiaice oa 
Hxi^a Htetattse^ 33. 137; ledted 
on CTC of battfe, soi: pamtings of 
epscdes io, sSj: vmioos in Jasran 
ssd Fostan, 151, 366 
J&basi Asaga. S97-8 t 373 
MabaTashtra conoExy: 6, tu-g, 384; 

laogui)^ of, tsg, 158 
Mobavica (VardhatnMa), 43-4, 46, 
77 , *71 

Mabmda. 79, tgs 

Mabnnid Snfaan of Gtgarat, 


s49-go 

ftEabood Gavran. 933-% <*57-8 
ifabnw d of GhaanL aa&-g, 323-4 
Mania's Choice (las^emcore). 33, 
38. 74. 203, sto, 214 
3(bbaar, 93, 193-3 
b&Iayalani language, 176 sate 
MalHs, etbinc s<ib4^^, tt 
iMalwn, bzsgdosi of, Alcxaxniet de- 
fetdng the Malavas, 66-1, 63, the 
G«)ta Tob^ idatinm vritfa, 93, 
too; the Gi^tas of Malwa, tti; 
&Bha costpieriDg, ttt-ia; dw 
Bjwar dvnasty 200, 30S.-3; 
a nsrtat ioa by Mogub, 2^ 

Masdu^ kingdom of 249, 264 
hls nikk a Vasogar, Tasoi poet, igo-i 
Abusur, arts^ 386, 368 
bfecin fiitber of hmnan tacci 134; 

taws of tgo-i, 163 and note 
Masacci, Nkoolao, 333 and not^ 

330 

Maratbas. ife: 384-56; ehtef dates, 
S7; fesang a niibtary caste; s6; 
o*s*oded fiom the Raslmifaas. 
*5^? Chaib e or Salunke ianuly 
of. t6o; dmacter, 384; ihdcii 
^ovemect among; 3^-8; 

5 ?-vS 4 Z' 387-9, 390; 
^otts^ StxA 347-8. 387-9; 
raid on. Swt. S^^o; expedition 
toOtti m tiCe 330; Sha^ capoiscd 
^ taken to Mogul court, 349; 
seat to govern Deccan as 
35 S» 395-3; indepea- 
®®CB rec^aaed at DdEhi, 302; 
««i on Delhi, 333^35!®; 


occupying ttie Punjab, 393; gtn- 
eined by the Peshwas of Poona, 
394 «r- 395-6, 403; capturing 
Ddhi, and defeated at Pampat, 
394-3; blacfanailing the vUL^FCs, 
400; adbootvlet^ing BndSh siq^ 
»My, 396, 399 ; o 5 laining 
to India Company, 403 
Marathi language, 133, 238 
&&tna^ customs* as, 36-7, 74, 3x4, 
215; in the Laws of Manu, 131; 
Babjdoman marriage-marfcet at 
Tamla, 38 and note, caste rules and 
endogamy, 26 and note, caste tides 
strictly ci^otcedl, 73; caste-disputes 
settled by bards, sot, castes fbnned 
bv mixed marriages, 33 ef. 41 note, 
chUd-mamage, see that ttUe^ dowry 
{sivate mperty of wife, 74, 
snartii^ bumus, and dowries for 
poor girls, 333, 335; lerirate 
marriages. 33 note, Gandhatva 
137 rf 22. petfimnance 
of domestic ceremonies, 40; wed- 
ding in Vijayanagar, a66; marriage 
a civil ceremonv amon^ Miisla^ 
I 3 i; polyandry surviymg m 5 . 
India, 176, mr also Draupadi, 33 
and note; polygyny nnbnown in 
Vedic ag^ 33; polygamy practised, 
36, 38, irr also harm tniir Sing 
or ruler 

Manvar,anttexationof byAurangzeb, 
346; rajas of 293. 334, 346 
Matbemmtcs, bogh development of 
(GupbA i|t-s; Indian, treatise on, 
Indmn theones readui^ 
Europe, 332-3; *>1 college 

curiimum, 373 

Mathura, 71, ^ tot-3, * 56 » *57 
Matriarchy, survival in S India, 176 
blaukan rajas of Kanatp, tti 
Mauryan dynasty of Magadha, 63-80, 
87-S; culture and architecture, 
81-7, jerelni 67 
Mava^ the, 387 

blayuravaiman, founder of Kadamba 
line, 159-60 

Medical saence: lugfa development in 
Gupta age. 131; of India, reaching 
Eurc^ tbnn^h Arabia, 131, 223-3; 
studiM at Kabinda coue^ 117; 
studied at Taidla. 38; treatise o^ 
the e a rlies t written boob, 130, 
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liy G;. healmg 5nva««. of Chwp* Kbaa. **4.. 

up,S-X^S'!t^ ^ 

and dni^i^^ts, *58, Monb; monastic commanties. ii. 
physiaam among cirtgraau to — . . “aw 

jais, 150 


Mcgatithic concteria, 8 
Mrg-uibencs. C^yo, 71-5, sv elsf 
90 , 83, 178 

Mdanids, ethnic groap, 11, 12 
Menander (Mibnds), 90-9, 104 
Ker^nu 38, 114, nj, 15^ 181, 
300, 353> chtef tnercham the 
head of Uie guild, 13B, donots d' 
roonasirries, 48, 158 157, 

honest) of, 74 nate,JainiiRi popular 
among, 44-3, 189, aoj, licences 
oblamcd by, 70 

Meviar: never sufamittii^ to Moguls, 
301-3, 397, the Ranas of, 199, 950, 
988-^, 3ot-3, 397, 369 
Minhaj-i-Stnj, chronicler, 994, 944 
Mirxapur, prebutonc remains at, 8 
Mitanni bings, no 
Milra (Mithmi, sun-god, 97 
Mogul, explanation of term, note, 
934-5 

Mogul Emfurc map of, 936, art 
and culture of, 359-73, aneettial 
tree of rulen of, 357, chief dates, 
*95, 3a<h 340 ->f 358, foundauon, 
981-91$ annexation of Malwn, 938; 
annexation of Condivana, 301; 
capture ofChitor, 301-a, conquest 
of Gujarat and Bngal, 304-5; 
conquest of Kashmir and mnd, 
316, annexation of Baluchistan 
and Kandahar, 316, Bntish am- 
bassador at Mogul court, 391, 
395-7, co^uest of Occcan king- 


Buddhist monks knowing Canon 
bv bean, 81, inSuence of Buddbat 
prieslhoi^, 1 10, life and stvibei in 
^tra, Jp^ s r;; ndes of Bnddhm 
Order, 50, 109, tt?, mendbeants, 
43, 47, *57 ^73 Ar of.r Collies, 
etc , and Viharas or Moaastenes 
Monsoons, the, 7, 8, ac) 54, 61-9, 
iGyG, 179 

Moon: Siva as Loid of, 908, Soma 
identified with, 30, deity of, on 
Kanishka's reliquar), 99, too Bg 
15, sun and, Rmpats descended 
from, i99,rrreh»XRibaa, isG 
Moplahs, die, 193 
Moral Law, itite, 30 
Mosques, the* general descnplicn, 
391-9, defiled bv Sikhs, 380, de- 
struction oC to Rindni in war, 
976 cf 391, erected on sites of 
demolished temjdes, 3 Jt, rnr air 
937, 943, mullah teadimg village 
children in, 256, at Eidar, V54 rod 
ng 36, ^tbedial Mosque; SeOn, 
at Champaior, 250-1, ^ 
Fatbpur Sikn, 35g-So *n^ 

XI5C 304, a* Oulbaiga, 251 7% 
37, Kuwwat-^l-lslaffl Mosmie a®* 
Kutb Minar, 241-3. Ptari M^e 
at Agra, gfe; Mosque rf SiM 
Alam, 950, fl XVI*. Sidi Saypdd 
mosque, Ahmadabad, 250 
Mother gMdess, 16, ic9, 176 
Mount Abu, Jam temples, ut?"” 
and PI XIV 

Mubammad, the Prophet, 9«-*> 
9fo 


ffs^sa^Heeline of power. 34»-55, by, eanse. 

contributory cat^ ofdtnvnfaB rf, Mut^. 


455-7, miseries following decay oli 

359-4, 355-7, 

ttJ- phantom Emperors, 354-5 
ptehlstoris “*7 

ts-t^ 17 


ninawp w 2 

{im conqueron aiMxryiog 
women, 244, 955, 

the 
Sk *ln 


women, 244, 955, 

403. weakening ofbameis oere 
^dus and, 9«-4, 
Portuguese, ufe 9 261. o“ 
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Muhammad ibn Tughlak, Delhi 
Sultan, 889-33 

Muhammad Shah, Emperor, 353 
Multan, 7-8, 61, ai5> asSi 38>> 
Mumtaz Mahal, Empress, 389-30, 
361-21 373 
Munda tribes, 1 1 

Music, kmgs as musiaans or patrons 
of, 107, 853, 258, aga, 370. 
“funeral” of, 371 34a, 343, 

the modes, ^egonc^ representa- 
turns m pamtings, 364, musical 
instruments, 16, 84, 58, 68, iig, 
aiaandFig 33,a75,34a,muaiaaiis* 
gulery, 168, a53, 36a, dancing 
girls and courtesans as singers, 67, 
379, musicians and minstrds, i8t, 
ago 

Mysore, the Sultans of, 399, 400-1 
N 

Nadir Shah, 6a, 353-4 
Nadira Begum, 333, 335, 369 
Naidu, Sarojmi, 418 
Names for India, variety of, 3 
Nammalvar, Tamil poet, igr 
Nanak, fouler of Sikh sect, 377-8 
Nanda imgi of Magadha, 60, 65, 
66 cf 136-7. 87 

Nandi, Siva’s bull, 107-8, 17a 
85, at also Mohenjo-daro sous, 
14-16 

Nasil^ 93, 155, 156, 157, 158, i6a 
and notCg 168 

Nearchus, 6i, 6a, 63, 66, 70, 71, 74,81 
Neohthic culture, &-g 
Nepal, 144-5 

Neitonans, the, 145, 19a, 193 
Nicholson, John, 383 
Nirgrantha ascetics, lao, 181 
Nirvana, 46, 51 note, 97 ^ 49 
Nizam ShahlS of AhmaHnagar ^ 957 y 
264, 876-7, 331 

Nizams of Hyderabad, the, 394, 
400-1, 40a, 416 
Nizam-ul-Mulkg 353 
Nobles and hi^er classes 04, 157, 
323, 326-7, luxury and extrav- 
955-6, 873-^ 356, 37a; 
opprosmg the people, 339, pensions 
seized by Ala-ud-dtn, aay, treat- 
ment of, by Mudim nders, aay, 
298-9, 940-1, 251, 391, and the 
system of Sulnidiaiy Alliances, 40a 


North Induls, cthmc type, 12-13 
Northern Circais, 354 
Nur Jahan (Mihr-un-Nisa), 324-51 
329-30. 360, 363. 373 
Nysa,57 

O 

Occupations 93, 38, 90, 157, 158, 
177-8, 181-9,303-4, 0*®*® *7®" 

tern, 85, 7a, 177, cridbmen hav^ 
their own shrines, 971, hereditary, 
9B7, members of one trade all m 
same quarter, 181, 803, 268, 271 

353 „ 

Officials 93, 69-70, 73, 76, 157-8. 
186, 888, 831, 235, 837, 840, 95a, 
258, 300, 306, 323, 338, 391, classi- 
fication, 306, comiptum of, 350 

349> 359. Emperor appointmg 
higbtf officials, 307 ^ sg8, 

foreigners as, 951, 253-^ 306, 
Hmdus not adimtted to high 
offices (Deccan), 956, Hmdus as 
higher officials, 358, 994, 299, 303, 
306, 348 ^ 405, 409, 411, Hmdus 
as lower offid^ 244, afia, 384, 
403, Hindus as, Aurangzeb’s at- 
tempt to dispense with, 344, 
offices hereditary, 93, 157, op- 
pressmg the people, 339^, pay- 
ment of, 69, 109, 115, 235, 306-7, 
308, payment by fie( 278, 235; 
pennons seized by Ala-ud-dm, 
887 ^ obo Frovmcul govern- 
ment and Villages 

Ordeal by fire, 34, 35 Fig 7, 313, 
trial by ordeal, 70, 1 15 
Onssa (Mlmga), 75-6, 8s, 106, 148, 
156. 177. 195. 207. 254-5. 354 
Orphans, lao, 935, 252, 325 
Orphism, 41, 5^ 

Osmania Umversity, 418 
Oudh, the Nawabs of mdependence 
oli 353. patrons of Urdu poetry, 
415, and the East India Company, 
4®2, 403-4 For Oudh m early 
times swKmala 
Oxenden, Su George, 389-90 

P 

Padmavati, Princess, 910, 214 
Fadmmi, Fnncess, 226 
Paes, Domingo, 970-5, 276 
Famtmg. 363-g, 407, early pracUce of 
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and W I 333-3, Persians at courts 
of siiltaiis, 331, 351, 353, 253;^ 
358, 360, 397, lektLom with DeUu 
rulers, 331, 393, 34a, Kandahar 
captund by, 338, 33a, sack of 
Delhi by, 353-4, influence on 
Indian a^tecture and art, 87, 
166, 359, 363, 364, 367, ht«tu« 
o^ Indian uterest m, 358, 373 
344, hterature of, influence 
by Indian tales, 134 ^ 333-3, 
rdigious ideas of, influencing India, 
103-4 53. 244-5. 299, ioi, 

mutes to, 4-& io±, trade between 
India and, 363 ef 178, 315, word 
“India” botrawM firom, 3 Sa also 
Sassaiuans 


Persian language Vedic language 
resembling, 53, ofiSctal language 
at Mogul court, 3, 344, 415, all 
classes Teaming, 37a, Babur’s Mem- 
oirs translated mto, 370, Hindu 
hterature trandated mto, 311, 
333. 366, 371. sufasbtution of 
vemaculais and English for, 403, 
411, 4l4r-l6 

Pediawar (Purushapura) the capital 
of Ranishka, 94, gS^, centre of 
cosmopahtan true, 95, Gandhara 
including, 53, Muhu^adan vio- 
tones at, aofr^, the Sikhs occupy- 
ing, 381, tower at, gg, 144 
Phallic cult, 31, see also iMgam, the 
Arfra dura work, 361, 36a, 363 
Ptlgnmages Buddhist, 78, 106-7, 
108, 113-13, Hindu, 6, 155, ao8, 
2*5, 217, 340, 378, to Mecca, 
Ml, 304, 3at 378, 380, of the 
379 tf 378, pilgnsn-taic, 
399,407 

FiUais- of Asoka, «, 84r5, 337, and 
78 Kg It, cofo^ iron pillan, 
141; commemoiating Indo-Greek 
h tog, 89-^0, widi inscnpbons, idea 
horrowedfiiMn Persians, 87, mark- 
ing Buddha’s birthplace, etc., 45, 
78, of victory, 141 
^2daris, the, ^x> 

tree, 16 4^ 15 Fig 4, 46, is8 
«ato,55-6.8o,9i ^ 

««y, *56, 179 

«lice, sti Kidtual and Secret Service 
Polo, Marco, 74 note, 180-1 
Poona, the Pt^was of, 73, 393-6, 


400, 403, 404, sfe also dates, 
397, fluuuy tree, 398 
Portuguese the, a6o-^; figuring in 
mural paintings, 373; native do- 
Bcnption o^ 197, at the Bijapur 
coi^ 356, in Gi^Ion, 197, estab- 
lished at Goa, etc, a6a, and the 
Gtgarat sidtan, 350, 363, relations 
wito Vijayanagar, S53, aG^, 369-76, 
treaty with Mogul Emperor, 304, 
334; and Malabar church, 193, 
bended at Hugh, 330-1; M^thas 
seizing Bassem finm, 393: decay of 
power, 363, 334, 399 
Postal service, 69, 393 
Pottenr, 8, 9, 13, 14, 16, 17, 157, 178, 
knobbed ware, 14, 16 
Powar dynasty, Malwa, aoo, 304-5 
Prayaga, su Allahabad 
Prdustonc remains, 8, 13-17 
Pnests officiating m Vedic age, 33, 
25, 29, 31, 39, subordinate position 
m epics, 38, none in Muslim re- 
hgicii, 333 Su also Biahnuns and 
Monks 

Pnnsep, James, 407 
Pnthvi Raja, 310^ 314, 334 
Prohibition canqiaign of Ala-ud-din, 
337-8 

Provincial government* appoint- 
ment of official^ 353, 307; distnet 
officeis, 69, 76, 113, 157, 306; 
divisional commissioners, 69, 76, 
governors, iis, 157, 3^, govcp. 
non largi^ indqieraen^ 157, 353, 
378, 333 ef 349, governors op- 
pressmg the pe^Ie^ 339-40, mea- 
sures tor curtailiag powers of 
g o v e inoH, 354, 306, ofiBoals, dues 
to State, 378; i^eiah^ duties, ^ 
394, officials supplying Sultan vnth 
slaves and troo^ 337, 378, 306 s/i 
353, royal prmces acting as vice- 
TOy».„6g, 75. 99. 103. 306, 33a, 3^ 
9 164, salanes of officials, 6g, 378, 
306-7 

Ptolemy, 78, 101, 176 
Pnbar, port tSt-s 
Piihkesi II, Chahifcya kmg, its, 
161-3, 174-S 

Punjab, tin. 33; meaning ctf name 
5; Indo-Arytm Setdements m 53 
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199-30, the BnJmoias giving in- 
stTucboia rt, 40, the Btahnuns alone 
p^oiming ntes, 95, 199-30, mis- 
take m, making sao^cemvalid, 31 
Riven, ^tetabom of channels, 5, 
ba^ng festivals, 915, 378, the 
dead thrown into, 114, nver 
goddesses, 139, nver worship 
(Vedic), 30 

Roads connecting provinces vnth 
capital, 6g, cleansing of drains and, 
70, supervision and maintoianee ol^ 
186, 307, planted with trees, 77, 
971, w^ on, 77, prevention of 
robbery on highways, 955, 993^ 
307, 391 , insecunty of, on decay of 
Mogul Empire, 399-400, secunty 
of travelling in C^on, ig6 
See else Rest-houses on roads 
Roe, Sir Thomas, 391, 395-7, 330, 
366 

Rome capture of, by Goths, 14s, 
colonies in S India, 99, 179, 
colonies of, trade with India, 
94-‘5> 179> relations mth the 
Kushans, 94-5, relations with Fan- 
diyans, 179-80, soaal groups ol^ 
like those M Vedas, 95 
Romantic Movement in England, 406 
Roy, Sir F C , 416 


S 

Sabuktigm, 906, 993 
Sacrifices 31, 38, ia8, 979, pncst 
officiating at, 99, 31, 39, 79, re- 
pudiated by Buddha, 47, re- 
vived by Brahmins, 193: Srauta 
SiAms givmg rules for, 40, wife 
sharing in (Vedie), 99, sacrificial 
Ere, ag, 31 Ste cm Horse Sacrifice 
end Human Sacrifice 
Sadi, Fersian poet, 945 
Sailendra dynasty, Sumatra, 150-1 
Saiva sect, die 193, Cbola kings 
belonging to, tSa, movement m 
favour of, 164, 180, 904, Tamil 
poets of, 190-t; 

Sakas (Scwhians), the in the Funjab, 
99^, in Ujjain, 93, 94, 106, 107-8, 
t56-7» Kshaharata dynasty of, 
93i >56, >58, gradual assimuation 

Sakti Fuja wotsinp of Kali, 128 


Sakuntala* 35, drama of Kalidasa n, 
137-8 

Sakyas, the, 45 
Salim, sir Jahwgir 

Salim Gbishti, tosib of, 359-80 
and 304 Fi XIX 

Samarkand, 113, 239, 960, 982, 361 
Sambhap, Maratha king, 347, 349, 
„ 39». 39a 

Sunudragupta, Emperor, 105-7, 192 
Sanchi, Great Stupa at, 82-3, 84, 
85 Fig 13, Hmdu shrine at, 13^ 
140 Pig 90 

Sangram Singh, Rana, 988-go, 301 
Sankara Achaiya, teachings m, 189- 
go 

Sardchya philosophy, 42, 144 
Sanskrit evolution of, 104, 116; 
the language of priests, 43, the 
langm^ of hterature learn- 
ing, 9^ irfi, 193, 131, 133, I37» 
415, revival of, under Hinduism, 
130, studied in monasteries of 
Sumatra, 148, spoken by*high-class 
characters in ^ys, 135, Rajput 
women understandmg, 914, trans- 
lations of works in, 999 (Arabic), 
311, 366, 371, 406 (Fersian), 
406 (English) 

Santal tribes, 11 
Sarasvati, Dayanand, 413-14 
Srugan Singh, Bundi dhief, 303 
Sassamans, the, 103, no, 149, 199, 

299 

Satruiyaya, shnnes on, 918-19 
Savitn, sun-god, 27, 35 
Sayyid Aliir^ Khan, Sir, 416 
Sayyid Ah, Mir, artist, 3^ 

Schools 15B, igS (Ceyhm), S04, 
alphabetical mamms as “readers" 
in, 189, at Bolpur, traditKuial 
teaching at, 412-13, Hindu, de- 
struction of, 343-4) 377) fw jprb, 
built by Akbar, 373, Muhammadan, 
252, 37a ef. 256 

Saence high development of, m 
Guj^ age, 131-9, transmission 
to Europe, 222-3, modem science, 
416 

Schopenhauer, A , 406 
Senptures and Religious Works: 
transmitted orally, 39, 81, wntten 
down, except the Vedas, 116 if. 
Bi; of the Aryas and Iranians, 
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resemblance, so */. 53, Bhegacal 
GWb, 35, 186, 190, 371, 384-5, 406. 
if ^tek-evs, 40, 155; Th 

35, 35, ,30, m 

AfefyzbhrreiOf let ihai ijiJe, Tht 
^eaa, 133, 137, 130, 371, 7Tb 
33 , 34 - 7 i 15 ». i/*. « 74 . 
*75"®, 364, 375, Tht Siam, 40, 
130, 7 b Ikmskeii, lee that 
title, TTtf 1 ’idanle, 56, 189-90^ 
37 t> 414 > Tb Vtiei, see that title, 
^ddhut, 5».i, 80, 96, 97-8, Budd- 
hut, Chinese and Ciuopean transla- 
tiOM, ]]3-4, 407, Buddhist en- 
cyclopaedias, 96, 145; Muham- 
tnadan, Tb Kinta, aai, 356, ago, 
37a, Sikh, A A penA, 379, 380; 
Tamil, igo-s, tf hymns rf 
Kahir, 345-6, u Tukaram, 385-6, 
of Tagore, aia 

Seidpture and carving, Cambodian, 
‘ 5 => *53; Deccan, 163, 171-a, 
• 73 * * 74 ? Gandham, 99-101, 103-4, 
14a, 1441 Gupta, 140-1, 14a, 144; 
Gupta, transmission to Deccan, 
* 59 * >®9 (f- 348, Hindu, lot-^ 
(Mathura), 174, 319. 370, 373, 
375-6 and PI XVII; Indus tailey, 
14, 15, 16, Jam, 160, i6t Ftg 
93 f i 7 >« Javan, 150-1, 

Maurmn, 8«, 86-7; Mogul, 
359-63, 369, Pallas a, 194-5; Raj- 
put, 317, ai8-ig; Tamil, 187, 188 
Fig 30, stone carvin« imitated 
from uork in wood and noty, 84; 
sculptois and pamtets, iSs, 319 

Scylax, 54, 60 

Scythians, tct Sakas (Scythians) 

Sea and Sailots gods of sea, a6, 47, 
Indian pirates, 333, navy of C%ola 
1^, i8s, sailors, 177, sqs, ship i 
on eom, 158, shipping itsulations. 


Si^ (Indus valley), 7, 13. 14 > >5 
Figs, 17.8a 

Secret Smcey 67, 68, 73, 76, 337, 
338, 331, 079-80 
Sei5tan,4,57,92 
Seleunds, the, 8g 
Seleucus Nicator, 66, 68 
Sen, Keshab Chandra, 411 
Senadyoiasty, Bengal, so 6 , sr t, 312 

|^^5^erpent-tail in AngUr Vat 


^ If“^^*S 3 .thBSheslIa.JwAnanta, 

>, the Worm Serpent, sncte saoed. 

b is8 

b Servants of India, Soaeiy of, 413 
a Shah Ahm. 354 '^. mosque d*, 
« 350 and PI XVIa 

i, Shah Jahan 357, 314, 3*95;^ 
343 ^,.arehiteetiiral\iorb 0^361- 
t 3; social conditions in tei^ oC 

, 337-40 

, Sbahji, Maratha chief, 331, 386, 387, 

■ eJ*®® 

• Shahu, Maratha king, 349, 3591 
390-3 

Shankar, Nanda, 415 
, Shuja, Shah, (son of Jahm), 3291 
! „ 33 *. 334 
Shuja, Shah, 383 
S*ier Khan, 293-3 
Sher Shah, Ddhi Sultan, 393-94, 
, * 95 . * 97 . 307 

Shiah sect, 333, S51-S, 358, 393, 

33 * 

Sialkot (Sagala), 90-1,91 note 
Siam, 79, 154 
Sibi, Pctnoe, 151 
Siddis, die, 351-0 
Sighefan, 181 

Sikhs, the* 346, 377-83, 39 ^ 
ibimation of sect, 377-8, the Aa 
CranOt and die fiwsa, 379 -™. 
insunection of the “lalie Gum, 
35 *. 380-* 

Silk*ti^e witfi ChBaa» Romafis tt)* 
mg to capture, 94, silimut^ map 
o( 143, silk-ioute sites, rtiwins at, 
tia, tu, silk eiqiotts to Europe 
178, 200 

Sind, 5, 7-8, 17, 61, 93. 95 . ioh «S> 
316 

Sindia dbids of Gwahor, 355 . 3931 
504, 505-6, sa ebo 33 * , 

Singh, sumame adopted by Khah* 
members, 380 
Sipn, Rant, tomb 0(250 
Sita, wife of Rama, 34, 35 > g 
Siva (Mahadeva); a m«"6“ 

Hmdu Triad, 123. 127-8. »%. *’S. 
rtanranff COSltUC J* 

of, a link with Indus valley oUii 
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id, iaf,*ee also Lmgm, xopresenta* 
uons of, u temples, 140, 171-4 ^ 
164, supeisedmg the Vedic god% 
wotship of, 3, 273 See edto 
Satvasect 


Sivajt, Maratha kmg. 38&-g2, 345 
aiio note, character and appear- 
ance, sgist, 388 Fig 45 j 
budding up mdependent stat^ 
347, 387-g, 390, Surat and Cama- 
tic esqimtions, 389-go, adnunis- 
trahon of Deccan under, 391, 
descendants oC 391, 399-4, 396 

Skandi^pta, 110 

Slaves: sat, 93, 937, 308, abongues as, 
38, captives m war as, 38, 75, 939, 
977, insolvent debtors as, 94, 38, 
75, 34a, able to buy freedom, 

K, slaviay tolerated by East India 
Company, 407, trade in, 983 

Sleeman, Sir IViniam, 74 note, 403, 

Socrates, 47 and note, 55, 91 

SoJanla dynasty, see Chalukya or 
Solanki dynasty See eilso Qht^e or 
Salunlie famdy of the Maratha^ 
160 

Soldiers unduaphned, 38, 919, 356, 
of Babur, disapline and devotion 
of, 989, 987-8, 989-90, 991 ef. 
358, hones and equipment sup- 
plied to, 73, levying ai^ enrolment 
of, 1 16, 306 ef 959, 978 , Rxegulars, 
paid hy government, 935, pay, 73, 
ti8, 935,97(^331, without pay aid 
auitinous, 933, provision for 
lamdies of, 74-5 935; Tamil 

monuments to, 177, work found for, 
m factories, 940 

Soma, 97, 99-30 and note. 31, 39, 
53 

Somadeva, author, 914 

Somnath, 908-9, **5 

Swd, 39, 79, 991, see also Atma, 
Worm Soul 

Southern ndia, 5, 7, “N. Indids” only 
partially penetratuig, 19, devdc^ 
ment m time of Indid imndgta- 
bom, 176-8, early Hindu states o^ 
176-87; the Pallavas mtrudecs in, 
*93~4> ^ Pallavas ttonsnutting 
northern culture to, 159 


Spices, 178 and not^ 179, 960-1, 983 
Sramsmas, 190 

Srong-4san-gampp, founder of Lhasa, 


>44-5 

Strabo, 8, 38 note, 65, 180 

Stupas' general description, Ss ef 
4^, g8, engraved scriptures burira 
under, 96, receptacle for reKc, 
168; destruction m, by Huns, no- 
li; replaced by image in Hindu 
temple, 173; symbol of Buddha’s 
Nirvana, 51 note, at Amaravati, 
165, 166 Fa 94, of rode vifaaras 
(DKcan), 167-8, called Aigobas in 
Cejdon, 195-6, at Sandhi and 
BBarhut, 89-4, 85 Fig. 1 3, PI Ilia, 


Su1»idiaiy Alliances, 409 
Sudraka, author of “Toy Cart," 

J35-6 

Sudras or serfs myth re ongm, 95, 
pet&rmmg menial wotiq 114, too, 
scriptures withheld fhim, 39, 131 
ef 384-6; Vaisyas tendmig to be- 
come ai4r-i5 ^ 176-7, see also 
Panahs or dmndalas 
Sufi doctrines, 244-5, ’‘Bfa 3>8 
Suuade, 43, 79, 75, 144 SU also 
Jauhar, nte of, and Suttee 
Sidtanganj, colossal image from, 
140-1, PI Via 
Suznatia, 148^ 150-1 
Snmerums, the, 17 

Sun, the god of, 97, 98 Fig. 5,; 
on Kanishka’s reliquary, gg, 100 
Fig 15, the Idol of, Multan, 915, 
Rajput dans daiimng descent from, 
igg, 988; woisbip of 93 (Vedic), 
311, 314 (Akbar). Seeabo Krishna 
196 

Sunga dynasty, 80-1, 88, 91 and note 
Suniu srot, 222, 951-9, 958, 339, 333 
Staa, 93 
SuraiMal,334 

Surat, 392, 327, 389-90, 399 
Surya, sun-god, 97, 98 Fig 5, 919 
Suttee not practised in time of 
Vedas, 31-9, 39 note, practised, 
58, 74, til, 909, 910, 979, 409; 
becoming mote usual under Raj- 
puts, 9 14; ghat’s efibrt to lepress- 
319, prohibited by Portuguese, 
969, tolerated fay East India 
Company, 407, revived fay Sikhs, 
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382; abolition of, 403, 410 Set ein 
Jmhar, nte of 

Suvatnagin, ^'Golden Rod^“ 75 
Sveuimbaras, Jam sect, 44 
Synat Ml 79i 9Si 


Tagore, Rabmdranatli, 410-13 
Tagore, Abanindro Nath, 419 
Taj Mahal, 330, 334, 361-a, PI. XXI 
Tameilane, ta Timur the Lame 
Tamil country. 176-87, isolated from 
rest of India, 7 i/l sa, earlier 
oiiliaaiion surviving in, 176-7, 
mhabitanls “Mdaaidr,” it, “N 
Indids" penetmting to, 13, 17^ 
178, architecture and art of, i8&^, 
Bud^t and Jam missions to, 
178 78} dynasties o^ 180-6, 

trade vnth W and E, 178-9, 
180-1 tf. 169, invasions of Ceylon, 

189, 195. ig6, 197 f/ 170# *74; 

language o^ 1 1, 19, 176 and note, 
literature of, 187-93, relations with 
the Romans, 179-80, Saivism 
ousting other faiths in, 180 
Tmg^, Tfe, *45 

Tantnc or ‘Tjefi Hand” wonlup, 198 
Tarabai, Ram, 399 
Taranath, histonan, 9ig 
Taxes amercements am extortiora 
by Sultan, 997, rapacity of co^ 
lecton, 994, 339i 34“» provmam 
goveniors levyuig, 959, pwpie 
unable to pay, 933, lunited to 
tithes and legal alms, 931, d^ 
ftottt provmcial govetnon, ajo, 
uicome-tax paid by tradets, aio, 
land tax, les Land Revenue, pilgnro- 

tax, 999. 4«»7. PoD-tw, ^ptua^ 
936, 944, 303, 344f 
nient by Bndimins, 936, poll-tax, 
remission, 999, 345. retmpositim 
by Autangrab, 344^5. 

Sitwar, 348.^t:‘«^ 

Customs ami Duties^ 

Taxila (Takshashila), 57-5/ 

a*. httaWMt >7. 

note. 199 


Temples and Shnnes none n Mb- 
henjo-daro, 13: not pait ofVedie 
worship, 31; no mention in 
Pataliputra, 71, fitst stiuctuial 
templs modeued on cavoteaqili^ 
179'^, later Brabmanical temple 
modelled on Buddhist chapd, 171, 
173, transiUOn fima Fallava to 
Chola styl^ 193, eariy Hadu 
shnnes (Guptd, 139-40, in Ce^, 
igG, of the uiahmyas, 161, 173, 
917, of the Jams, 18^ 194, 3^ 
917-19, of the Rajputs, 916-19, 
Tamil, 183-5 {Figs r»8S^, Bntisb 
acting as trustees for, 407, destine- 
turn ci, by Musluns, 9t(, 936, 3^ 
343-4* 377* 38** destnicuoaoi; by 
Fallava ling, 163 and note, con- 
verted into mosques, 9ii 937, 
371 ; deSlement of, 940, 381, 3^ 9 
391-9, at Bhitai^oii, 139, Baa 
a^ White Ihgodas, atj, 
Gayashiine,46, i39,inCMiilio^ 
15S-4, Deo^sEme, »4'vGsfr 
gaiLonda Cholapinain, 180, “ 
Halcbid 174, Hindu and BuMto 
shnnes m Java, 149-^1. Jj 
juiaho,903Fi XIII, 9i7, K^»®* 
at EBora, 164, 17*, I** 
temde, 179-3, Lmp •’!> 
at Madura and Rameswara^ 
1B7, 996, at b&mallapiram ^ 
Kanchi, 194-5, « 

317-18 and PI XIV, at Ma^ 
dena 917, at hanchi, 13^4®. 
at Satrunjaya, atS-ig, SiMi s^ 
at Amritsar, 379* S®'* *^5?% 
of Elqihanta, 17a* «74 
at ewmiatli, aoS-g, 915., 
nathpur, *73-4. 

186-7, at Ter and Cfaerana, i7«-^ 
at Tiruvalur, 184-5 Fig *9. 
Viiayanagar, 970, 971, 975 
Terry, Ed^, 3**. 3*^3” 
Thomas, Saint, 99, 98, i8>. i9» 
ThuBU, suppression of, 410 

Tibet, 79, 145;?. 90^.*"^ - ,1. 

not roenUoned m ^ ^ 

bger-stamp of Chola 

Empress awUDg ngen, 394, 

daws," 389 ^ pne, 

Time-kcepeis, and divisions 

182 
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Timur the Iiame (Tamerlane), 337- 
40, 381, 383, 394 

Tirthakaia, Tir&aiikan, Jam, 44, 318 
Tiruvalluvar, Tamil poet, 187-9 
Todar Mai, 306, 307-8, 316, 33a 
Todas the, 13 
Tolchan language, 94 
Tomaia louden of Delhi, 3og, 310 
Tombs of Ahbar, 341, 316-17, 346, 
360-t, of Auiangzeb, 353, Ae 
barmUcn as tomb, 363, of Band 
dynasty, 353; of Bijapur shahis, 
859 Fig 39» afio, PI XVIb, of 
Humayun, 359, of Itimad-ud- 
daidah, 360, 361, of Jahangir, 
338 and M XX, 363, d Mbgub, 
mutated by the English factors, 
337, of Salm dushti, 339-60, and 
304 FI XEX, of Shah Alam and 
Raiu Sipn, 330, of Sher Shah, 394, 
the Thj bfohu, 361-3, of Tughlafc 
Shah and Altamsh, 343 
Torture, ue wubr Onme and pun- 
ishment 


Trade Andhra, m hands of guilds, 
157-8, boards dealnm with, 70, 
centres of, 349 (Ahmadabad), 
157 (Faithan and Ter), 70-1 
(Fataliputra),gs (Peshawar), 181-3 
(Fuha^, 38^0 (Surat), ex- 
ports and imports, 95, 178, 179. 
S83j4i s6o, 383, 337, m9i foreign 
goods in bazaars, etc , 67, 70-1, 
i8a, 315, foreign trade encouraged 
(S India), 181 «/• 180, iSh, 
godowns and warehouses, 182, 
price of gram fixed by tanff, asg, 
prices, (uily account rendmd to 
Sultan, 340 307, token coinage 

imniogi S33, tra^ng licenses, 70, 
with Arabia, Red Sea, and Alex- 
andna, 178^, »e aUo 71, 93, 
SS> 181; with Cambodia, 151, with 
94> 14S» i8t, with Europe, 
308, 337, 399 ^ 353: between 
Gigarat and h^ay Ar^pelago, 
1^, with the Greeb, 71 ^ 95, 
179, 18a; with Persia, 178, 
^ 3151 with the Portuguese at 
Goa, 369-70 353, 363, with the 

Kntnans, 94-5, 179 
trade-routes and Travdlum-routes 
to Central Asia and Persia, 4-5, 


104, Indian, map, 146, Indo- 
Chinese, map, 143 ef. 143, su also 
route of dunesepilmms, 108, 109- 
10, 1 13, overland, 6g, 71, 95, 360, 
into Deccan, cave-monastenes on, 
157, centres, 94 (Gandhara), 4, 
a6o, 383 (Kabul), 4-5, 57, 33a 
(Kandahar), 69, 107 (Ujjam), 
sea-routes, penodical vo^ges to 
Babylon, 53, sea-routes to East, 
147, 148, sea-routes to West, 71, 

Trajan, Emperor, 94 
Transmigration of souls, 3a, 41, 35, 

981 378 

Treasury, the at Agra, vast sums m, 
333-4> 337i 338, ste also the buned 
treasure m Mbar, 318, money m, 
seized by successor to throne, 
333-49 358, money from, made mto 
cannon balb, 357, emptied during 
Salvation Feshvm, lao-i, of the 
Vijayanagar king, 353, 378, of the 
Bmputs, 300, of& Aiirram (Cholas), 
186, ste also guilds acting as bards, 
158 

Trees, sacred, 16 rf 15 Fig 4, 46, 

103 , 138 

Tribute and mdemmbes tnbute of 
Malavas, to Alexander, fit, tntate 
paid on hair-washmg of king, 68, 
of Indian satrapy to Persia, 54, 
mdemmties, 339, 353, 331-a, ran- 
som paid by Deogin bng, 165 
Tukaram, poet-samt, 385-% 

Tubi Das, poet, 

Turks mvaden, ao6, 333, 337-40, 
a55» a8i, 394-5 note 
Tyger, Elizabethan ship, 315 
Tyre, Huam king of, 178 

U 

Uddalaka, the sage, 41 

Ujjam, 69, 75, 93, 94, 106, 10)^8, 

135^, i3fr-7. 807 
Uma, see Parvati or Uma 
Dpagupta, 76, 80 

Upmtuhads, The new philosophy m- 
troduced m, 40-3, commentaries 
on, 190, cr^ of, distorted, 409, 
Schopenhauer's admiration icor, 
406, translated mto Persian, 333 

371 

Urdu, see toubr Vemaculais 
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Gredi!^ Bg-go &«<ib0Va»bnaya 
sect 

Vjsvanutia, Buddhist scholar, 96 
Visvanuba, Vedic seer, 155 
Vithoba woiship, 384-6 
Vtvekananda, Swami, 414 


W 

War* precqits u Laws of Maim n, 
163 and note, usages of the 
C^ukyas, 162^, paiafist policy 
of Asoka, 76, 77, 78, 80, at stand- 
still till tod m rams, 8, 395 
305, set also 987, weapons, 9 
Weohtiuc), 16 (Imus valley), 94 
(Vedic), si, 310, dedaiation 
a, 162, herald, the bard as, 201, 
procedure on eve of battle, 901-3, 
210, use of bombs and fire-missiles, 
B73iS74(/^ 938, use of mines, 957, 
301, use of scaling ladders, 909, 
use of trenches, 985, 289 ^ die 
“Maratha ditch” at Calcutta, 394, 
Indians tramed m European 
method, 26a, royal encampments, 
*75. 3J3-»4. 347^ «r 39*. women 
m camp, 348, 304, women kept 
out of camp by Sivaji, 391, 
non-combatants, agreement re 
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